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CORRIGENDUM. 



Page 346, line 12. The sentence ought to 
run thus : — S. Augustine and others maintain 
that Being, even in pain, is preferable to 
non-being. (De lib. Arbitr. iii. 6, 7, 8.) S. 
Augustine uses these words : — '^ Considera 
quantum bonum est esse, quod et beati et 
miseri volunt: majus enim est esse, et esse 
miserum, quam omnino non esse.^^ 

On the relief of the pains of the lost, S. 
Thomas has the following : ^' Hoc intelligitur 
de misericordia, aliquid relaxante, non de 
misericordia totaliter liberante, si extendatur 
etiam ad damnatos. Unde non dicit, ^Con- 
tinebit ab ira misericordias suas, sed in ira : 
quia non totaliter poena tolletur, sed et ipsa 
poena durante, misericordia operabitur, earn 
diminuendo/'^ Sum. III., Q. xcix. 3. 
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EAYEN UPENED. 



§ook the JfirBt. 



THE FOBEGBOUND. 




CHAPTEI^ I. 

^rni maieb fat peafrttr. 

HEN God created man, says S. 
Austin, He created him for hap- 
piness. He placed hiiA, at his 
creation, in a garden of pleasuje, 
a garden planted by His own 
hand, full of delights. Oh, how bright was 
man^s first experience of life in that paradise 
of bliss. Adam had not many co-partners of 
his paradise. Man does not require many com- 
panions for his happiness. The society of but 
one to whom he can pour out his whole soul is 
enough for him. To Adam this one was Eve^ 
a helper like himself: like him, yet not like 
him; like him in nature, in beauty, and sen- 
timents; but still a fairer, softer reiBection of 
himself: alike, but with just the difference tha^ 
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made their society so delectable to each other. 
Adam^s happiness was not a mere earthly hap- 
piness^ though of that he had more than we 
can conceive; with no cares, or sorrows, or 
trials, nothing but pure bliss. But his greatest 
joy was his communion with God. Everything 
led him up to God. In everything he saw 
God, the print of God^s finger. His power. His 
wisdom, and His love. He rested not in the 
creature, but went beyond, contemplating in 
all things the Creator, He loved God, and felt 
also that God loved him. It was no doubtful 
feeling, but a sure unhesitating certainty. Sin 
had not then formed that cloud which now 
obscures God from the soul. 

Yet Adam was not quite content, though so 
much, so very much, had been made over to 
him. He had not the full command over crea- 
tion. One fruit was withheld from him. It 
was but one tree, yet the restriction limited 
him. His knowledge was immense, so that he 
knew the virtues and qualities of each created 
thing, and gave to each its fitting name. Still 
his knowledge had a bound. He was not like 
God, knowing good and evil. And his com- 
munion with God, though fiUing him every 
moment with extatic delight, yet had not tho 
fulness of joy of clear open vision. In no way 
was Adam's happiness complete, gi'eat though 
it was. It was but the earthly paradise: it 
was not heaven. God created man for heaven. 
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and nothing short of heaven will fully satisfy 
him. Heaven is an unmeasured^ unlimited 
happiness. It is the full possession of all that 
is desirable, the possession of the Infinite. 

2. God has created us for heaven. Some 
are born in this world to a splendid destiny. 
But there is no destiny so grand as the being 
bom for heaven. Of all the grand positions 
on earth, none is comparable with the being 
a Saint of God, and equal to the Angels. For 
there none are little : all the just shall shine as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father. Each 
one there may sing with David : ^^ The lines are 
fallen to me in goodly places; for my inherit- 
ance is excellent to me.'' On earth the prizes 
are few and the blanks are many ; but heaven 
is a city of princes, where all are noble and of 
high rank. To all is given royal apparel and 
a beautiful crown. 

It is observable of Abraham, that to the 
children of his concubines he gave certain 
gifts, and so sent them away ; but to Isaac he 
reserved the inheritance ; so does Gx)d give even 
to reprobate persons the grandeurs of this 
world, but He reserves the inheritance of 
heaven for His favourite and elect children. 
The grandeurs of this world do not necessarily 
confer happiness. A golden crown will not 
cure a aching heart. King Antigonus one day, 
turning his diadem in his fingers, said if people 
knew how much care was under it, they would 
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not be so eager to put it on. And Henry VII., 
in all his halls and public buildings set up in 
the windows the device of a crown upon thorns. 
The grandeurs of heaven alone confer happi- 
ness without mixture of pain, and the very 
least of its joys is above our comprehension. 
The eye may pierce afar off and reach even 
to the stars of heaven, but eye hath not seen 
those joys. The ear may gather in the descrip- 
tion of the grandest and most glorious things ; 
yet our ears have never heard anything like 
those joys. The understanding of man can un- 
ravel the most subtle problems, but it cannot 
reach so high, so deep, as to comprehend those 
joys, for they are greater than the heart of man 
can conceive. 

Saint Augustine used to say that he had 
three wishes: first, that he might have seen 
Christ in the flesh j secondly, to have heard S. 
Paul preach; and thirdly, to have seen Rome 
in the days of its glory. But after all, these 
are small matters to those which the Saints in 
glory now behold. They see Christ, not now 
in the form of a servant, but Christ as a King 
in majesty and splendour; not Paul preaching 
in weakness and contempt, but Paul rejoicing 
and triumphant; not the perishing beauty of 
pagan Rome, but the glorious beauty of the 
New Jerusalem, that city whose maker and 
builder is God. 

8. It is on this account that the Apocalypse 
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of Saint John is so valuable^ so precious a 
book to us^ because it reveals heaven to us. 
Of all the books of the New Testament the 
loss of this one would be, on some accounts, 
the most irreparable. It is the only book of 
its kind, and its loss could not be supplied. If 
one of the Gospels had been lost the other three 
would, in great measure, make up the defi- 
ciency. If an Apostolic Epistle had been lost 
the rest might have sufficed. But the loss of 
the Apocalypse would have left a blank nothing 
could fill, because no other book of Scripture 
has the like contents. This book is like a new 
revelation to us. It ushers us into a new land, 
a new world. It opens heaven to us. In other 
books we are told of heaven, we are instructed 
how to gain heaven; but here heaven is shown 
to us. We enter on its scenes. It is not the 
Saints in conflict any more, but the Saints in 
triumph, in possession of their crowns, victo- 
rious, reigning with Christ. 

The Gospels, although they promise heaven, 
only portray the state of sufiering. They speak 
of taking up the cross, of being hated of all 
men, of being persecuted from city to city. 
The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles con- 
tinue the picture, with vivid details of sufier- 
ings actually undergone by the followers of 
the Crucified. But in the Apocalypse all is 
changed from tribulation into happiness. Al- 
ready they taste of the divine banquet. Already 
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they are seated on their thrones. Already they 
chant the hymn of the victory of the Lamb 
slain, and behold the judgments of God poured 
forth upon their enemies. The whole book of 
the Apocalypse is a series of victories and 
jubilations, a diorama unfolded of splendid 
scenes of triumph. 

In the records of the ancient dispensation, 
in the books of Isaias and Ezekiel, we have 
certain descriptions of heaven, but man forms 
no feature in them. In the visions, however, 
of the Apocalypse, it is quite otherwise. In 
them we behold a new element. A new race 
is seen; strangers coming from another country 
to their new home. The Angels around the 
throne fall back, that the new comers may take 
their places nearest to God's seat. Mankind 
are now in the first rank. The four living 
creatures before the throne no longer now 
symbolize the cherubim, but are symbols, as we 
learn from their Canticle, of those '^redeemed 
out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.^' It is they now, and not the seraphs, 
who sing the ''Holy, Holy, Holy,'' before the 
throne of God. The graces of the Gospel are 
the extension and individual application of the 
divine Incarnation to each of the faithful. For 
this reason many of the holy Fathers (see S. 
John Damascene De Imaginibus) think that man 
is thereby exalted above the very highest of the 
heavenly hierarchies, not above the Angels only. 
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but above the Cherubim and Seraphim. So 
our Lord revealed to S. Gertrude that He had 
exalted man above the Angels, (B. iii., ch. 8.) 

No doubt one great object of this revela- 
tion was to put heaven so palpably before the 
eyes of the persecuted Christians of the first 
ages, as to strip death of its terrors, and make 
martyrdom desirable. What happened to 
Saint Stephen individually, when he looked 
up and saw heaven opened, was thus, in a 
symbolical manner, made over to the whole 
Church, But it was not for them only. To 
the end of time these scenes have the same 
ever living eiBtect, stamping on the Christian 
mind the reality of the unseen world. The 
promises of the book are as fresh now as when 
first uttered. '* Blessed and holy is he that hath 
pa/rt m the first reswrrection. In these the second 
death hath no power. Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord : for they rest from their lahov/rs, 
and their worTcs follow them/' After all, what is 
there worth striving for but heaven ? To walk 
with Christ in white, to sit on His throne, as 
He is set down on His Father^s throne ! All 
the rest will break up like a bubble; all the 
rest is spending, our strength for that which is 
not bread, a wasted life, a missed vocation. 
This, then, shall be my task till death. For 
nothing, O my God, can content me but the 
pleasures of Thy house! Then only shall I 
be satisfied when Thy glory shall appear. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ptabtn 0ttr pornt^ 

IT is probable that even in paradise before 
the fall the promise of heaven was made to 
Adam as his last end, the reward of fidelity. 
The abrupt way, also, in which the Woman and 
her Seed are spoken of, would lead us to con- 
clude that Adam had heard of them before, and 
was aware of the plan of the Incarnation, the 
tidings new to him being that they should 
crush the serpent^s head. The tradition about 
heaven passed on to the Patriarchs and to the 
Jewish people, for S. Paul assures us that they 
styled themselves strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth, as testifying that they sought a better 
a heavenly country. But outside God^s chosen 
people they lived without hope of heaven, for 
the Elysian fields of paganism were a sorry 
substitute for the joys of earth. The shade of 
Achilles, in Homer, prefers the life of the 
meanest drudge on the earth to the place of 
king over all the dead in the Elysian fields. 
The lowest place in this life was thought by 
them better than the highest happiness of the 
dead. 
How the gates of heaven should be opened 
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was not revealed by God, even to His chosen 
people. This was God^s secret, not to be 
known till the fulness of time should come. 
The veil that hid God^s plan of redemption was 
only lifted a little, and just a few streaks of 
light shone through the cloud that concealed 
it from their eyes. 

In the prophecy of Isaias concerning the 
^'Child^' to be born, the six names given Him 
in the Hebrew are by the Septuagint comprised 
in one, and it is said: ^'His Name shall be 
called the Angel of the Great Counsel/' Such 
a Name for our Lord seems a strange mystery. 
For as God He is infinitely above the very 
highest Angels. S. Paul bears witness to this, 
when he says of the Eternal Father: '^To 
which of the Angels hath He said at any time : 
Thou art My Son, to-day have I begotten 
Thee f Indeed, when God brought His Only 
Begotten into the world He said : '' Let all the 
Angels of God adore Him. For He is so 
much better than the Angels as He has ob- 
tained a more excellent Name than they /' that 
is, the Name of God. For to Him it is said : 
'^Thy throne, God, is for ever and ever.'' 
But if the name of ^'Angel'^ does not befit 
our Lord as God no more does it as man. For 
as man He is said to be '' made a little lower 
than the Angels." And S. Paul expressly 
affirms that He took not on Him the nature of 
Angels, but the seed of Abraham. 
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To all these seeming difficulties, however, it 
is to be answered that the term Angel sometimes 
denotes one who bears the Angelic nature, and 
sometimes one who fulfils the Angelic office, the 
office of intercommunication between God and 
men. In this latter sense the Prophet Mala- 
chias says of the priest that he is the Angel 
of the Lord of Hosts. In the same prophet 
S. John Baptist is called by God ^^My Angel /^ 
and our Lord is called the '^ Angel of the Tes- 
tament/^ Our Lord did not take upon Him 
the Angelic nature, but only the Angelic office. 

The ordinary communications between God 
and men are made through the lowest of the 
Angelic choirs. It is these Angels that, ac- 
cording to the expression of the Psalmist, camp 
round about them that fear God. But they 
are not the only ones of the Angelic hosts 
that minister between God and man. It was a 
Seraph that pierced the heart of Saint Teresa 
with a flaming dart. It was a Seraph that 
appeared to S. Francis with a crucifix, inflict- 
ing on him, by five streams of light, the marks 
of the Five Wounds. Gabriel is also, according 
to S. Denys, one of the highest of the Sera- 
phim, nearest the throne of God, and not 
merely one of the choir of Archangels. For 
in the revelation of some high mystery, or 
in the carrying out of a great design, God 
makes choice of such messengers as shall, by 
their dignity, and the rich abundance of their 
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gifts, be perfectly capable of fitly executing Hia 
purposes. 

But there was one mystery hidden in God 
from all eternity, for the revelation of which 
to mankind God could find no fitting messen- 
ger amongst all His creatures. Of His Angels 
thousands of thousands minister to Him, and 
ten thousand times a hundred thousand stand 
before Him. But of all this multitudinous 
company He could find no one that was worthy. 
For this mystery transcended the understand- 
ing of the highest Angelic intelligence. No 
one was able to reach it — none could compass 
it. Its hidden wisdom, so wonderful, so secret, 
baffled the straining glance of their scrutinizing 
gaze. They desired to look into it but were 
unable, beaten back by the incomprehensible 
glory of that light. 

Of this mystery the prophets had indeed 
spoken in broken speech, but their utterances 
were utterances beyond the limited reach of 
their own ken ; and they searched and inquired 
into the things of which they prophesied, which 
were partly revealed to them, and partly hid- 
den. The whole creation TV-as groaning and in 
labour, waiting for One who should be able to 
open the Book of God^s secret counsel, and to 
loose the seven seals thereof. And no one was 
able, neither in heaven nor on earth, nor under 
the earth, to open the Book. But God had 
respect to the weeping of His creatures, and as 
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none was found worthy He sent His own Son, 
in Whom are hidden all the treasures of wis- 
dom, of knowledge, to open the Book and to 
loose the seven seals thereof. 

And the first seal was loosed when the Angel 
Gabriel came to announce to Mary the message 
from heaven, and the Incarnation of God took 
place in her womb. And the second seal was 
loosed when our Lord was born of Mary in a 
stable. And the third seal was loosed when our 
Lord worked His first miracle at the marriage 
feast in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth 
His glory, and His disciples believed on Him, 
And the fourth seal was loosed when He died 
on the cross, and opened Paradise to the good 
thief. And the fifth seal was loosed when 
He broke the prison gates of hell, and rose 
glorious from the sepulchre. And the sixth 
seal was loosed when He ascended up into 
heaven, going to prepare a place for us. And 
the seventh seal was loosed when He sent down 
the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost, to 
lead His disciples into all truth, and to make 
known all things to them. 

God^s secret had now come out. It was no 
longer His own. The Book containing it had 
been thrown open by the Angel of the Great 
Counsel, This hidden counsel of God was how 
He should blot out the sin of mankind, and 
open again to them the gates of heaven. Who 
would have expected that this was to be 
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effected by the shedding of the Blood of God^s 
own Incarnate Son ? Although the prophets 
had foretold His sufferings together with His 
glory, yet the eye naturally turned away. Such 
utter humiliation seemed to nature, in One so 
glorious, wholly out of place. The picture could 
only be seen in its truthful beauty when placed 
in its own proper light. That light was a new 
revelation from God, an opening of the eyes, 
a strengthened vision. 

After our Lord's resurrection He opened the 
understanding of His disciples, to understand 
the Scriptures. But much more did He do so 
by the Gift of Pentecost. The full understand- 
ing of God's plan has, however, been a thing 
of continual growth in His Church. New lights, 
new depths, are ever appearing: new disclo- 
sures of God's marvellous wisdom and love, 
which thrill our hearts with delighted wonder. 
This fund of joy will last unexhausted through 
all eternity. 

O my God, do Thou be pleased to open my 
eyes that I may see the wonderful things of 
Thy lawj that I may be able to comprehend 
with all Saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height, of Thy wisdom 
and charity in Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge, and may be filled by Thy Spirit with all 
the fulness of Thy graces. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OUR Lord has pointed out the road to heaven. 
It is by Himself. '' I am the Way/' He 
is the Grate. No one comes to the Father but 
by Him. If we would be received by God, we 
must be found in Him. 

When the disciples looked up after the Trans- 
figuration, they saw ''Jesus only.'' All else 
was gone. He alone remained. It was enough* 
'' Jesus only" was the eternal thought of God, 
the image of Himself, upon which He looked 
with love: all His perfections pictured out to 
the very life; His very counterpart j the Figure 
of His Substance in the Godhead; the spotless 
mirror of Uncreated Light in the Manhood ; the 
full Reservoir of His treasures, whether made 
or unmade ; the Godhead and creation gathered 
together and summed up in one point. 

"Jesus only I" All things were made by 
Him : all things were made for Him. He was 
the Alpha and Omega of all; the beginning and 
ending; the first-born of every creature. In 
Him only things had a meaning. Separate 
from Him, all was aimless and unsatisfactory. 
He was the climax, to which the efforts of 
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created things poiated as to their full expres- 
sion. AH flowed from Him as the rays of light 
from the sun. Cut off from Him they would 
sink back again into that nothing from which^ 
for His sake only, they were drawn. 

2. Till our Lord's advent into this world 
all that had gone before was a vast prepara- 
tion, on the part of God, for His coming. 
Those cycles of ages that geology tells of; the 
successive creations and re-absorbing of the 
various species with which, at one or other 
time, this globe has been peopled ; the altera- 
tions of its climate, its fauna and flora: all 
told of Him, all in one way or other presigni- 
fied Him, all were a prelude of Him who waa 
to gather up all their perfections in Himself, 
who was to be the knot indissoluble through 
which all created things should be bound fast 
to God. In all the things, then, that thus went 
before Him, God saw Jesus only. In one or 
other beauty they were faint foreshadowings of 
Him. They led the way up to Him: some nearer, 
some further off. Their value was in propor- 
tion as His lineaments were traceable in them, 
or in proportion as they gave glory to Him. 
And '^ Jesus only'' was the grand idea, out of 
which all the rest came — Jesus God and Man. 

8. All was summed up in " Jesus only;" all 

eymbolized in Him; all contained in Him. 

Whether it was the clay of the ground, or the 

loftiest hierarchies of heaven. He was the 
2 
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Spring of all: all were abridged in Him. 
Those Angelic worids which God formed at 
the same time as He brought into being the 
worlds of matter; those splendid intelligences 
which, in the freedom of their spiritual sub- 
stance, drink in the light of God, these own 
Jesus only for their Head. It was for Him that 
they were created. They knew their place at 
His Incarnation. It was to do honour to Him 
that they had received their being, and they 
worshipped Him with loving adoration and 
reverent dread. 

The patriarchs also, and kings, and prophets, 
and priests, and righteous men, by their oflBcea 
and their histories typified ^^ Jesus only I ^' All 
that was good in them, all that was worth pre- 
serving, had the flavour of Him. He was seen 
in them. He was the key to the true import 
of their lives; the secret clue to guide ua 
through the labyrinth. Even sinners some- 
times, strangest of all, in one incident or other, 
are* the prefigurements of Him ; we see the 
features of the Sinless One underlying or in- 
termingled with those of wicked men; Hia 
noble countenance shining fo^th like a gleam 
of sunlight in the midst, of a storm. Lose 
eight of Jesus, and the true meaning of the 
ancient Scriptures is hopelessly gone. They 
are ciphers without signification, a sealed book. 
To read them aright we must see in them 
" Jesus only.^^ 
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4. What has been said of the Old Dispen- 
sation applies with yet more force to the New, 
under which we live. The eye of faith sees 
everywhere " Jesus only,'' The Sacraments 
do not obscure Christ, as unfaithful men have 
vainly thought. To look upon them as a sort a 
misty cloud between the soul and her Saviour, 
a cloud which intercepts, at least more or less, 
her view of Him, contrary to the simplicity of 
the Gospel, is a gross delusion. Imaginings 
of this sort are wholly groundless ; for in these 
things the faithful soul sees " Jesus only.'' 

If the priest absolves it is not as having any 
power in himself, but it is the Hand of Jesus 
Christ, stretched out from the highest heavens, 
that signs pardon to the pejiitent, and pro- 
nounces the sweet absolving words. In the 
baptism of a child it is not the few drops of 
water that wash away the sin of the soul, but 
it is the precious Blood of Christ joined in- 
wardly with this outward and visible sign. So 
in the Holy Eucharist it is not the visible acci- 
dents of bread and wine which the faithful 
adore, nor the substance of bread — which, in- 
deed is not there, — but it is the Body and 
Blood of Christ which they worship with lowly 
veneration, really though invisibly present, 
under the veils of the consecrated species. The 
reverence paid to the person and words of the 
priest, the honour given to those who have 
embraced the Beligious State^ and countless 
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other matters, are to be explained and unlocked 
by this key. It is Jesus who thus has homage 
paid to Him. In all these things the faitliful 
have respect to and see ^^ Jesus only.'' 

5. The veneration again of the Saints, whether 
they be reigning with Christ in heaven, or 
showing forth miracles on the earth, is all of it* 
an indirect worship of Jesus. The eye of the 
understanding is opened to see in them '^ Jesus 
only.'' If in the Old Testament Saints, such 
as Abel and Melchisedech, we see Jesus, how 
much more in the Saints of the New Law ? 
They are a sort of extension of the Incarna- 
tion, and of His own life on the earth. It is 
not they who live, but Christ who lives in 
them. The wonderful things and graces in 
them, which call forth our veneration, are not 
so much theirs as His. He is the source of all 
their power, and all their merits. They can 
obtain nothing but through His Blood, so that 
in honouring them we do but honour Him, 

6. '^ Jesus only I" was the reason of all crea- 
tion. He did not come first in time, but He 
came first in idea. When a great master-builder 
would construct a palace, he designs in his 
mind first the whole plan of the building. He 
then begins to build. So is it with God. Our 
minds are reflex images of His eternal mind. 
First in order of ideas God sees the end ; after- 
wards the means that lead to that end. The end 
of the Incarnation was that Jesus, God-Man, 
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should be enthroned in the glory of heaven, 
above Angels and Archangels, Principalities 
and Powers, and every name that is named, 
whether in heaven or in earth, or under the 
earth, and that He should be thus the link 
uniting all creation to the Most High God. 
The end of creation is achieved by this union. 
As the Word He had drawn it out of nothing; 
as the Word made Flesh He unites it to God. 

The temple in which Samson played for the 
Philistines was all supported on two pillars ; bo 
all creation leans for its support on the pillars 
of the Godhead and the Manhood of Jesus 
Christ. The beauty and glory of creatures are 
little sparkles from the effulgence of His splen- 
dour. Even in heaven, when the Saints shall 
shine like the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father, yet their brightness will in no way 
interfere with the unique glory of Jesus Christ. 
He alone will, after all, be the Lamp of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, As the clouds shine with 
the light of the sun, so the Saints shall shine 
filled with His light. Their splendour is a par- 
ticipation of His. Their streams of brilliance are 
the overflowings of His fulness. This we shall 
clearly recognize, so that when lost in wonder 
at their glory, we shall still see '^ Jesus only. 



>i 



Open now, Lord, my eyes, to behold Thee 
whilst on earth, that when Thy glofy shall 
appear I may be satisfied with it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

C^riBt owe J^mg. 

AS our Lord is the Way to heaven, so is He 
also the King under whose banner we 
must fight our road to this promised land. Our 
Lord^s claims to allegiance are put forth in 
many of His parables ; but it was when brought 
before Pilate that He distinctly recognized as 
His due the title of King. He stands before 
Pilate as a prisoner. His hands are bound ; 
they hold no sceptre; He wears no golden 
crown. A forlorn and deserted man. He has 
none to do Him homage ; yet when questioned 
if He is a king, He answers : ^^ Thou sayest it. 
I am a King.^' Pilate, on the contrary, was 
to be seen in his splendid robes of state, with 
his band of soldiers, having power to release 
or crucify. He is there as the representative 
of the Roman Caesar; he wields in his hand 
the power and majesty of the empire : and it 
ends in our Lord being condemned to the death 
of the cross. 

Pilate was sorry to have to put our Lord to 
death, for he was persuaded that His kingdom 
of truth, a kingdom not of this world, was a 
harmless dream, a mere idea. But had he 
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lived a few centuries later on in the world^a 
history he would hare then found our Lord, not 
a mere nominal king, not a king of a bare and 
empty idea, but a King whose precepts had 
more urgent force than the most stringent laws 
of the empire; a King whose commands, when 
they clashed with those of Caesar, were held to 
have the precedence, to be obeyed at every 
hazard, though loss of wealth, loss of honour, 
or even loss of life were the consequence of 
Buch obedience. 

Pilate was mistaken. Our Lord^s kingdom, 
though not a'worldly kingdom, was still a real 
kingdom, in this world, and over this world. 
Our Lord, in establishing it, sought for a 
dominion over all persons and all affairs in this 
world. He excepts no one and no thing. He is 
to be King of kings, and Lord of lords; and 
is to draw all things to Himself. Wherever our 
Lord^s kingdom of truth has appeared it has 
subjugated men and things. It did so from 
the very outset. It so mixed itself with the 
thoughts, the feelings, the daily life of society 
under the empire of pagan Rome, that that 
empire, inextricably founded on paganism, could 
not stand erect under its moral tone and influ- 
ence, but crumbled all the more quickly to its 
ruin, 

. The kingdom of Christ, when it entered into 
society, did not revolutionize it. Society was 
left as before^ with its distinction of ranks, but 
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toned with a new spirit. The tyrant was turned 
into a king; the nobles into gnardiand of thd 
people. The rich became providers for thd 
poor. Woman was lifted np to be a real help- 
mate for the man, the sharer of his life; and 
the slave became a brother. 

The spirit of Christ's kingdom entered the 
state, and caused new laws to be made; lawd 
against injustice, rapine, and wrong. It gave 
a new turn to politics, and the relation of onet 
nation to another. It taught Hew principles 
in the science of government. Literature and 
language felt its influence; and by it art was 
transformed and elevated. Nothing escaped 
from its sway, whether in the private home or 
public duties. It penetrated and filled every- 
thing with its subtle life. The monarch on hia 
throne, and the peasant in his cabin, both 
Equally acknowledged its subduing power. It 
claimed everything as its own, in one way or 
Other permeating and consecrating all. In 
every field of activity, every interest, every 
joy, and every hope, it must be the enlivening 
quickening principle, purging the natural and 
tealting it to thd supernatural. Law acquired 
new force by its sanction ; marriage new saored- 
i^ess; parental responsibility neir Vigour; filial 
duty additional obligation. 

But this i^uccedd was not gained Without im- 
mense conflicts. The history of Christ's king-^ 
dom is a history of struggles; one long battle^ 
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which is not yet over. Men see and hate thd 
Bway of Christianity. It curbs the despotism 
of tyrants in power. It asserts that there is a 
Lord above them, and they cannot endure to 
be in the second place. This is why the state 
has thrown oflF the yoke of religion. This is 
why. it is sought to banish religion from the 
education of the young. It is a hatred of the 
domination of Christ; a dislike of His influ- 
ence ; an unwillingness to consult Him, to have 
to submit to Him. The kingdom of Christ is 
a continual barrier against false freedom and 
licence of action. His laws are deemed over- 
strained, unnatural, admirable perhaps, but im- 
practicable, especially in these times. 

Outside of His Church our Lord naturally 
expects this opposition to His kingdom. What 
grieves Him most is that even within He finds 
so few souls thoroughly loyal. The devout 
often think to purchase His favour at a very 
small expense, at a cheap rate. Some soar 
with Father Baker to the highest contemplation 
or rest sweetly with S. Teresa in the delicious 
prayer of quiet. And yet this high elevation 
does not prevent their seeming to be quite in 
their element at the opera or at a ball. It is 
not that they are really in their element at 
these worldly diversions. Balls are a terrible 
penance to them, but through a spirit of humi- 
lity they take care not to show their dislike, and 
they manage so admirably that no one would 
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suspect the pain of their hearts. Now it is 
true that saintly persons may sometimes be 
required by their position in society to take 
part in worldly gaieties; but few are such 
clever dissemblers as to appear so completely 
at their ease amidst what is very distasteful to 
them. 

Others join some Third Order of Penance. 
They show a great zeal for the Order. But for 
the penance they are like the pilgrim of old, 
who, having to perform a pilgrimage with peas 
in his shoes, took the liberty first to boil his 
peas, and so walked gaily on. These holy Ter- 
tiaries are dispensed from all obligations, and 
like Dives in the Gospel, they dress in the 
height of the fashion, and fe^st sumptuously 
every day. Others again become Saints cheap 
by the frequency of their Communions. They 
go to Communion four or five times in a week, 
perhaps every day ; but as for preparation or 
thanksgiving, this they consider quite unneces- 
sary. Besides they have not the health for it, 
nor the time^ They have time in plenty for 
trifling gossip; but none for this. Pere Eymard, 
founder of the Conofreoration of Priests of the 
Most Holy Sacrament, in his ^^ Conference on 
a good Thanksgiving,^^ {La Divine Eucharistie,) 
laments how many are admitted to frequent 
Communion who by their carelessness show 
themselves utterly unfitted for it; who seem 
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'* scarce able to distinguish things sacred from 
things profane/' 

It is quite possible to have a taste for piety 
and to be wicked. Henry III. of France de- 
lighted in processions^ practised various devo- 
tional exercises and penances, and at the same 
time lived a debauched life, ahd his hands were 
stained with blood. Our modem fashionables 
have sometimes a Father Director, who is to 
arrange about their meditations, certain little 
penances, and their days of Communion, Their 
daily practical life is not his matter at all. He 
must not interfere there. His sphere is to be 
in things 'purely spiritual; as if Jesus Christ 
cared a great deal about the tithe of mint and 
cummin, but had no concern for the enlighten- 
ing of the conscience, and for fidelity in the 
Various duties of ordinary life. 

My Jesus ! what I dispraise, what I dises- 
teem in others, let me never be guilty of 
myself. When Thou didst proclaim Thyself 
my King, Thou didst straightway ascend on 
the throne of Thy Cross. If I would be Thy 
true courtier, I too must be crucified to the 
flesh and to the world. The Cross must be 
marked everywhere on me, on my dress, on 
my forehead, and on my hand, but above all 
on my heart; that by the cross I may be close 
knit to Thee, who didst die to redeem me on 
the Cross. 
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CHAPTER Y, 
S^jtahols ai owe ^oxVs llogalfs* 



it 



THEY pnt a scarlet cloak about Him, and 
platting a crown of thorns, they put it 
on His Head, and a reed in His right Hand/' 

When the Roman soldiers, previous to the 
crucifixion, wished to treat our Lord as a mock 
king, they gave to Him these emblems of Hia 
mock royalty, the purple or scarlet robe, the 
crown of thorns, and the reed for a sceptre. 

Purple was the emblem of wealth. Purple 
garments were exceedingly costly, partly be- 
cause of the preciousness of the dye, and partly 
because the art of dyeing was known to so few. 
On this account to wear purple was a mark of 
extreme opulence, for which reason it is noted 
of Dives, not only that he feasted sumptuously 
every day, but also that he was clad in purple 
and fine linen. For the same cause it is men- 
tioned of the harlot in the Apocalypse that she 
was '^ clothed in purple and scarlet/' 

In many ancient states it was forbidden for 
any but princes, or persons of the blood royal, 
to be clad in purple or scarlet. Purple was the 
colour set apart for royalty. Early in the his- 
tory of the world we find this. In the Book 
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of Judges, amongst the spoils of Madian, men- 
tion is made of the purple raiment which the 
Kings , of Madian were wont to use. In the 
Book of Esther, when Mardochai, the Jew, was 
raised to be the first prince in the kingdom, it 
is said that, going forth from the palace, ho 
shone in royal apparel, to wit, of violet and 
sky colour, wearing a golden crown on his 
head, and clothed with a cloak of silk and pur- 
ple. Bo also when King Alexander willed to 
recognize Jonathan Machabeus as prince of 
the people of the Jews, he made known this 
wish by sending to him '^'a purple robe and a 
crown of gold.'' 

When the Roman soldiers treated our Lord 
as a mock-king they arrayed Him in a purple 
robe. But as purple represented the riches of 
kings, and they were making a scorn of His 
poverty, this robe was doubtless some tattered, 
cast-off garment, such as none but a beggar 
would wear. Kings must have riches in order 
to reward those who are faithful to them, and 
in order to purchase by benefactions the ser- 
vices of those who otherwise would not cleave 
to them. And this King of the Jews, as He 
called Himself, where were His riches ? What 
had He to offer by which to attract power- 
ful men to His cause? Absolutely nothing. 
This tattered purple was then in good keeping 
with His poverty-stricken royalty. 

So thought the soldiers, and they thought 
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rightly. The kingdom of our Lord was truly 
a kingdom of poverty. He had no riches to 
oflFer to His followers. He utterly disclaimed 
being able to do so. To become great in His 
kingdom, men who were rich must become 
poor, selling all they had. Eich people shall 
hardly be able to get a low place in His king- 
dom, or even to enter into it at all. His pri- 
mary doctrine is '^ Blessed are ye poor, for 
yours is the kingdom of heaven.^' That king- 
dom, which no one else would take, our Lord 
took. It was like the cast-off purple garment 
which no one else would wear. When the Jews 
once would have taken our Lord by force to 
make Him a King, He fled away from them, for 
He wished not to have, such a worldly kingdom 
as they would have thrust on Him, with wealth 
and honours. But now that the soldiers made 
Him a King of poverty^ even in scorn. He 
accepts the badge ajid makes no resistance. 

The soldiers thought that a King of poverty 
would soon be abandoned and friendless. They 
were mistaken. Our Lord, with His cloak of 
ragged purple, has had more faithful friends 
and closer adherents than the richest of earthly 
kings. His poverty, far from repelling, has 
been the great magnet of attraction. 

2. The second emblem of His royalty, given 
to our Lord by the soldiers, was the crown : not 
a crown of gold indeed, but a crown of thorns. 
Crowns were used of ancient times to. adorn the 
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heads of kings. Saul, the first king of Israel, 
wore a crown. By the crown is signified 
dignity SLud joy ; but by the crown of thorns 
disgrace and pain. Crowns were worn, not by 
kings only; bridegrooms wore a crown, priests 
wore a crown often, victors in the athletic 
Greek games wore a crown. There were crowns 
of various sorts : crowns of gold, of bay leaves, 
of ivy; crowns of myrtle, and of roses, or other 
flowers. But when was a crown of thorns ever 
heard of? These thorns were sown by the sin 
of the first Adam. The second Adam reaps 
what the first Adam sowed. The crown of 
thorns, tradition tells us, was made of the 
common' Syrian acanthus. Its spikes are two 
inches long, stout and stiflF; the points are hard 
and sharp as a needle. Indeed this was, ac- 
cording to the words of Isaias, '^a crown of 
tribulation.^^ 

But the soldiers were right in making this 
the emblem of our Lord^s royal state. For He 
does not promise joys to His followers,, but 
tears. Instead of honours, He tells them, they 
shall have disgrace. They shall be hated of all 
men for His Name^s sake. Our Lord's bless- 
ings are : " Blessed are they that mourn and 
weep. Blessed are they that sujQFer persecution. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
shall speak all manner of evil against you.^' 
These are the thorns with which He would 
adorn His courtiers and His favourites. They 
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are thorns from His own crown. He has taken 
them like precious gems to give them to His 
dearest friends. But by wearing these thorns 
first Himself He has blunted the points. They 
were once sharp, but now they are sweet. He 
has broken the hard points off, and instead of 
thorns they have become blossoms of roses, but 
not worldly roses. His crown of thorns He has 
made to be preferable to the best roses of this 
world. 

Our Lord appeared once to S. Catherine of 
Siena, and gave her choice of two crowns, one 
of thorns the other of roses. She chose the 
thorns. In some Benedictine convents the 
postulant is presented in gay worldly apparel, 
with a crown of flowers on her head. But when 
she changes her habit for that of the brides of 
Christ, she re-enters, and instead of a crown of 
flowers she wears a crown of thorns. Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, going into church one 
day with a crown of gold on her head, and 
seeing our Lord on the rood with a crown of 
thorns, took her crown off and put it at her 
feet. The crown of gold became hateful to her 
when she saw our Lord with His crown of 
thorns. King Henry IV. of England, falling 
asleep one day, his crown fell off from his head. 
His boy Henry, coming in, took it, and put it 
on his own head. The King, awaking, saw 
this, and said to him : " Ah, my son I you will 
find that crown quite heavy enough to wear 
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when the proper time arrives for you to put it 
on/' Worldly dignities are burdensome, but 
the thorns of our Saviour become a sweet and 
lightsome crown. 

3. The third emblem of our Lord's royalty 
was the reed in His right hand for a sceptre. 
The sceptre was the symbol oi power ; the rod 
with which to enforce obedience, and strike 
down oppressors. ^*Thou shalt bruise them 
with a rod of iron, and break them in pieces 
like a potter^s vessel.'' The sceptre, as type of 
kingly rule, is spoken of by Jacob, when he 
says : '^ The sceptre shall not depart from Juda, 
nor a ruler from his thigh, till Shiloh come." 
A reed is the symbol, not of power, but of 
feebleness. It is weak, and hollow, and barren. 
The soldiers gave our Lord the reed as emblem 
of His inability to enforce His commands. 
They would insinuate that, having no strength 
to enforce justice and right. His weak rule 
could be productive of no benefit to His sub- 
jects, but would be barren as the reed. 

Saint John Baptist was said to be not like 
a reed, because he stood firmly to what he 
put forth. Egypt's weakness is symbolised in 
Isaias by the broken staff of a reed, unable to 
support him who leans on it. 

It is true that our Lord's rule is seemingly 
weak. He will not contend nor cry out. He will 
not break the bruised reed. He is the mild and 
meek, that yields Himself to him that judges Him 

8 
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unjustly. How then will He be able to subdue 
to Himself the unruly wills of men ? And yet 
He has managed to do so in every age, in every 
clime. Thousands and millions have rendered 
to Him an uncompelled allegiance. Brute force 
is powerless before Him, — the knife, the rack, 
the fire; — for His subjects love Him so much 
that they [will part with all they count most 
dear, rather than dishonour Him. The world 
is amazed. It cannot understand the folly of 
this blind subjection. The world is annoyed 
and angry. That devotion to their cause, which 
other kings have in vain sought to conciliate. 
He has had thrust upon Him. With no material 
weapons to enforce His law. He has but to 
whisper, and He is obeyed. He has but a reed 
in His right hand. 

Our Lord has but a reed in His right Hand; 
a robe of poverty; a crown of thorns. Wo 
mind it not. This voluntary abasement is His 
Will, and ^e love Him for it all the more. The 
weaker He seems, the more loyal shall our 
subjection be. The poorer, and more full of 
troubles, the closer will we come. We will 
bend the knee, not in mockery, but in lowliest 
reverential worship, claiming Him as our King. 
No one shall command us but He. If we obey 
other lords, it shall be only for His sake. 
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CHAPTEI^ YI . 

WHEN our Lord was crucified there stood 
three Maries by His cross. There was 
Mary the Mother of God, and Mary the wife 
of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. Mary, 
God's Mother, was all holy and all pure ; Mary 
of Cleophas was an ordinary virtuous woman ; 
and Mary Magdalene had been very sinful. 
These three Maries, so strangely dijQFering from 
each other, nevertheless under the cross had 
but one heart. There was a bond that united 
all three, and merged them as if into one, and 
that bond was love of the Crucified. There 
they stood, their eyes turned up with adoring 
love to that mangled form, and their hearts so 
knit by sympathy with His, that it seemed 
strange theirs should still live on when His 
was dead. In the scene before their eyes there 
were three distinct lessons being taught, one 
for each of the Maries, but Mary the Mother 
of God was the only one that then compre- 
hended them in full. To the other Maries 
these lessons were as in a book whose seals had 
not been loosed, whose mysterious characters 
they were unable to decipher. Only in after 
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days the fall clear meaning spread itself out 
before the wondering gaze of their adoring 
eyes. But these lessons were not for them 
only : they were for all those who, with hearts 
like to theirs, should to the end of time stand 
beneath the cross, from the same scene taught 
the same lessons. 

1. The first revelation of the mystery of 
Christ^s cross is that unveiled to the sinful 
penitent. It is a misied mystery : in part ex- 
posing the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and in 
part the freeness, fulness, and abundance of 
pardon. The guilt of sin is nowhere viewed 
aright but under the cross. It is there that 
its malignity shows out. It appears by a light 
shining forth from the suffering Form of the 
Crucified One, the Son of God, In the gaping 
wounds, those cheeks streaming with Blood, 
the clotted hair dabbled on the torn brow, the 
back gored deep with stripes, the failing eyes 
and drooping head: these it is that tell how 
enormous sin must be to require such a sacri- 
fice. But it is, above all, the look of sweet 
patience with which all these sufierings are 
fully and freely accepted to atone for the sins 
of men; it is this that breaks the sinner^s 
heart, and makes him hate himself, and makes 
him wish, if it were possible, to take the Inno- 
cent Victim^s place : so grieved is he to behold 
the catastrophe brought on by his sins, to be 
the cause of such hapless woes. 
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But what aggravates yet more to him the 
sense of his guilt is the fulness and freeness 
of the pardon accorded. Never did his sins 
appear so black, so wholly unpardonable, as 
now that they are pardoned. The outstretched 
Arms of love spread forth to receive him ; the 
opened Heart in which to find a home ; the 
Blood shed to the last drop for him ; all these 
renew the agony of his repentance, and stir 
him to the quick with unutterable emotion, 
making streams of tears to furrow deep the 
hard rock of his mind, and changing the once 
stony heart to a heart of flesh. The stupen- 
dous love of Christ, bestowed on one so un- 
worthy, seems beyond belief and yet is true, is 
believed. Then many passages of holy Scrip- 
ture that speak of Christ as a Saviour come 
home to the soul with a vivid force never 
before experienced : such as " him that cometh 
to Me I will not cast out/^ '^come to Me all 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.^' Or again: "If your sins bo 
as scarlet, they shall be made white as snow; 
and if they be as crimson, they shall be as 
wool.^^ That Christ is the Good Shepherd, tho 
Saviour of sinners, the Physician of the sick, 
are things which appear in a new and living 
light, as if never before believed or appre- 
hended. All these things, and a thousand more, 
are seen under the cross by Mary Magdalene 
and the companions of her degree. 
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2. The next aspect of the cross is that which 
beholds in the Crucified Redeemer every virtue 
in its supremest perfection. There is to be 
seen a love that sacrifices all^ that holds nothing 
back^ but^ cost what it may^ spends itself in 
blessing. It is a love wholly unselfish, that 
has nothing to gain and all to lose ; a love that, 
in its desire to benefit, perseveres through pain 
and shame and every difficulty; a love whose 
ardour nothing can check or slacken, which 
ingratitude may wound but cannot kill; a love 
worthy of God ; the love of the Son of God to 
the children of men. There is to be seen a 
submission stretched to its utmost limits; a 
compliance without a murmur, without any 
resistance to all that our nature has most re- 
pugnance to: and this &om Him who had 
power, with but one rough word, to bring to 
utter destruction His persecutors, and to &ee 
Himself. 

In the cross is to be seen mercy forgiving 
the completed act of rebellion, and even making 
from the sin of the criminal an instrument to 
open to him the way of pardon. Patience is 
seen bearing meekly the most barbarous tor- 
tures of cruelty and malice. See the stretch 
to which obedience is there put. It is re- 
marked with wonder how our Lord, when a 
Boy of twelve years old, put aside for a time 
the business for which He had come into this 
world, and, going down to Nazareth, was 
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subject to His parents. But now how mnch 
farther is His subjection extended. He now 
subjects Himself to wicked men^ and at tbo 
bidding of the executioners stretches out Hia 
Hands that they may be nailed to the tree. In 
His humility He receives the utmost scorn and 
contempt; they that go by wagging their 
heads^ and telling Him to come down from the 
cross^ if He can save Himself. And those 
helpless nails^ it was not they that kept Him 
fastened there, but His humility and His love. 
He has consented to be esteemed a vile wretch, 
and less worthy of life than even Barabbas the* 
robber and the murderer. His poverty leaves 
Him there destitute of all things, not able to 
get even a drop of water to quench His thirst, 
and beholden to another after death for His 
place of burial. His natural affections, too. He 
offers up by thej» surrender of His Mother, His 
last His dearest possession. 

In all these things the virtuous behold in 
Him their pattern and their model. What for- 
merly He taught by precept He now exhibits 
in action. It is the gospel teaching exemplified 
in its most perfect way. All the virtues and 
graces crowded together. Those things that 
might else have had a look of harshness lose 
this look in the light of the cross, mixed with 
the tenderness and ineffitble grace of the Son 
of God. The virtuous therefore linger beneath 
the cross with Mary of Cleophas. Kowhere 
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else can they obtain sucli clear expositions of 
the doctrine of their Master, or drink such 
deep draughts of His spirit. 

8. But there is still another stage, where 
Mary the Mother of God stands, and with her 
a small band. These are the chosen few, a 
little flock, the elect of the elect. Mary entered 
yet more deeply into the veil, and her soul was 
martyred with her Son. She became as it were 
part and parcel of the mystery of the cross, 
her sentiments being entirely conformed to 
those of her Son, and her heart pierced with 
His. She did not wish to save Him from His 
sufferings. She did not wish His sufferings 
to be one whit the less than they actually 
were; she only strove to share them. She 
iCntered into their efficacy for the redemption 
of mankind, and saw Him as a grain of wheat 
dying that He might produce 9iuch fruit. Her 
own sufferings Mary did not wish to diminish. 
They were to her a hidden manna, having a 
taste exceedingly delicious, but a taste wholly 
above all the things of nature and indescrib- 
able. By this suffering she more than ever 
passed out of herself into her Son, becoming 
as it were identified with Him; not indeed 
losing her own personality, yet possessed wholly 
by the same spirit as Himself, her life hidden 
in God with Cluist. 

Mary has had some co-partners with her of 
this grace.. Such amongst the Saints were 
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•those who said : '^ Either to suffer or to die j'^ 
or again, '^Not to die but to suffer/^ Here 
the top of Mount Calvary is reached, and the 
station is made so close by the cross that it 
acts as a magnet, drawing the soul to union 
with itself, and impregnating it with its own 
secret virtue^ Suffering then becomes a thing 
desirable ; so that, if it were equally for the 
glory of God to suffer or not to suffer, suffer- 
ing would have the preference of itself. For 
the soul is actuated by the same sentiments as 
Christ; the Bride has the same spirit as the 
Bridegroom ; and as He left His glory to suffer, 
so she leaves her joy and chooses rather to 
suffer. Disgrace, contempt, and pain, and inte- 
rior desolation, she not only bears with resig- 
nation for His sake, but she welcomes it as her 
best portion, her joy, and her delight. Surely 
then she may say: '^I live no longer, but 
Christ liveth in me '/^ so transformed are all 
her own natural sentiments into His. Her own 
heart is gone and she has taken His instead. 

The three Maries stood beneath the cross, 
distressed spectators of what they neither could 
nor dared attempt to alter. They gaze only in 
agony on the suffering form of Him who is to 
them their all in all. Their eyes feed on Him ; 
they follow each slightest movement. Their 
ears drink in His every word. Their sympa- 
thetic presence, like a mournful strain of atten- 
dant music, seems to perform the part of chorus 
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in a Greek tragedy. That strain has never 
failed. Ever since that da,j, as the ages have 
rolled on, three watchers have still been ever 
seen nnder the cross, and by their adoring 
sympathy have continued unbroken the same 
ceaseless melody. 

my Lord, woe is me ! woe is me ! that I 
have hitherto held my peace. For I am {of 
unclean lips. But purge Thou my lips and my 
heart, I beseech Thee, with a coal of fire, from 
this altar of Thy love, that my iniquity may be 
taken away, and that my mouth may sing forth 
what Thou shalt teach me of the notes of Thy 
praise. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

Port's (rlate. 

IT was not when on Calvary that Mary first 
entered into the spirit of the Cross. The 
spirit of the Cross had been hers all her life. It is 
said she was praying for the Redeemer of Israel 
when the Angel Gabriel came to announce to 
her that she was to be His Mother. To her 
illuminated eyes this Redeemer was not a glo- 
rious earthly conqueror, but a Man of Sorrows, 
by whose stripes mankind should be healed; 
so that in consenting to be His Mother she 
chose to share in the bitterness of His chalice, 
and knew, at least in an obscure manner, the 
terrible price she would have to pay for her 
high place near Him. 

At the birth of her Child Mary was ushered 
into a new world, or rather into two new 
worlds. The first world was her newly found 
Motherhood. By becoming a mother the whole 
fabric of her life was altered, not only that of 
her external duties, but much more that of her 
inner being. A pent up spring in her heart 
had been opened, which now had free play, a 
spring of new feelings and emotions proper to 
.her new state, so that from it the waters welled 
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forth in each streams of plentifulness as quite 
to flood her whole soul. Of all womankind she 
is the only one that, together with the delight 
of being a virgin, has known also the pleasures 
of being a mother. The perfections both of a 
mother and a maid belong to her. She had 
the feelings and sentiments of both. After 
being barren and old to become a mother 
enhances the joy, as it did to Sara and Eliza- 
beth, the pleasure is such a surprise ; but much 
more to be a maid and a mother too. In her 
amazed gladness Mary felt all the more that 
her Child was wholly the gift of God ; His con- 
ception miraculous; His birth miraculous. That 
gift, which she had received so purely from 
God^s bounty, what could she do but render it 
back gladly and freely to the Giver ? She was 
ready at once, and without a struggle, to part 
with her treasure the moment God should sig- 
nify His will. As her eyes rested for the first 
time on the beautiful Face of her Child she 
offered Him up to God, her heart bounding 
with delight, and the streams of pleasure thrill- 
ing through her soul, to ^ think that she could 
make an oblation to her God of so inestimable 
a gift. 

The forty days between Christmas and the 
Purification were to our Lady days of unutter- 
iable joy, of unmixed gladness. We all have 
seasons when, in the midst of pain or sadtiess, 
'pain and sadness are overmastered by fulness 
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of joy, SO that for the time they become as if 
they had no existence. It was not that she 
was ignorant of coining woes, but the over- 
flowing abundance of excessive joy so filled her 
to the full that pain and sorrow were for the 
time obliged to stand outside. She was too 
occupied. There was no room for their con- 
sideration. At the end of the forty days came 
the Presentation of our Lord in the Temple, 
which is a sort of fitting climax for the myste- 
ries of the Infancy, and completes them by a 
solemn closing scene. 

The second world which Mary entered at the 
birth of her Son was a new supernatural world, 
a world of graces coming to her from the com- 
panionship of her Child. The sanctity of the 
Word made Flesh shone in His Face, and in all 
His little gestures, making them all like so 
many Sacraments to the soul of His Mother. 
She was ravished out of herself and above her- 
self, dwelling in Him, and her soul, as it were, 
melted into His. When things are new to us, 
the impression they make on us is exceedingly 
vivid. This it was that caused these forty days 
to be days of such delicious repose. God was 
pleased thus to strengthen Mary^s soul to re- 
ceive the pang of Simeon^s prophecy, just as 
by the vision of the Transfiguration our Lord 
prepared His disciples to bear the Crucifixion, 

2. The Presentation of our Lord in the Tem- 
ple was a rehearsal for Calvary. When Simeon 
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told Mary of the sword that should pierce her 
8onl^ then before her mental vision, clearer 
than before, arose the scene of the Crucifixion, 
her Son hanging on the Tree, His Hands and 
Peetjpierced through. His Flesh all gashed and 
torn, and His sweet Face dabbled with Blood. 
At the Presentation Mary redeemed our Lord 
with the customary oiffering of a pair of turtle 
doves. But she knew that, later on, a second 
time God would require this same offering 
jfrom her. Abraham, when he had offered Isaac, 
was allowed to substitute a ram in his stead, 
and the offering was never again required. But 
it was not to be so with our Blessed Lady. 
The throe of agony which pierced her soul, at 
the words of Simeon, was only the first instal- 
ment of those anguishing pains which were one 
day to break her heart, when her offering was 
completed under the shameful Tree. 

From that day forward, with ever increasing 
clearness, the scene of the Crucifixion stood 
before her eyes; and partly she gained more 
knowledge from the Holy Scriptures, and partly 
she was taught by God Himself, and partly 
she learned about it from her Son. And 
all those thirty-three years Mary still continued 
her offering, making it, as time went on, with 
greater and greater perfection, drawn more and 
more into the spirit of Calvary, that she might 
stand beneath the rood as the pure offerer of a 
spotless Victim, making oblation of that Lamb 
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whicli alone could take away the sins of a guilty 
world. 

It was the oflfering up of this Victim by Mary 
that drew down the Holy Ghost. Thus was 
opened to man the whole scheme of Christ^s 
Eedemption. But Mary^s intercessory work 
still continued even" after she had laid aside the 
burden of the flesh. For it pleased God that 
as the fall was brought about partly by means of 
the woman, so the restoration of the human 
race should be partly by means of the woman. 
In the Scripture the fall is attributed solely to 
Adam, and the Eedemption to Christ; but in 
both these cases the woman in a lower order 
is tacitly included. As Eve's work was an item 
in the history of the Fall, so Mary fittingly 
assisted in the plan of Eedemption. In heaven, 
after her Assumption, Mary carries on that 
fruitful offering which she began upon earth. 

It is on this account that from the earliest 
ages the veneration of Mary has been blended 
with the adoration of our Lord. It might have 
been thought that the Nestorians, who denied 
to Mary the title of .'Mother of God, would 
also fall off from Christianity in the veneration 
of our Lord^s Mother. But they seem to have 
been only the more careful to surround Mary 
with a lavish worshipful homage, as if to try to 
prove that the denial of this title was not meant 
in any way to lessen her honour. In all other 
respects they vie with the orthodox in extolling 
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the graces and privileges received by her from 
God. It is evident that at that early period 
of the Churches history the place of Mary, as 
given her now by Catholics, was already clearly 
stated, and heretics, such as the Nestorians, 
never thought to question it, though opposing 
that highest title of hers, — Mother of God. 

The place of Mary is that of helper in the 
world^s redemption. Through her pure hands 
our Lord has willed that the fruits, of the Incar- 
nation and His Passion should flow to men. 
According to the sentiment of Saint Bernard, 
God, who willed to give Jesus- to the world^ 
by Mary, wills also to give the graces of Jesus 
to sinful men by Mary^s hands. "Ask, there- 
fore, for gifts,^' he says, "and ask them by 
Mary/' No surer way for salvation, no surer 
way for sanctity, than to put our all into the 
hands of Mary.. That which of itself would not 
be acceptable, will find favour with God when 
offered by her holy hands. That which our 
own prayers are too feeble for, her powerful 
intercessions will obtain for us. On our road 
to heaven we must therefore never lose sight 
of Mary. We ought ever to feel that our hand 
is in hers, and she will guide us through the 
valley of the shadow of death to the holy moun- 
tains of the New Jerusalem, 
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CHAPTER yill. 

IN the Cliristiaii dispensation many words 
have obtained an enlarged and higher sig- 
nification. For when the grand ideas of Chris- 
tianity came before the world, it was necessary 
either that new words should be coined to 
express them, or else old words must be exalted 
to a new and loftier sense. Thus, in Christian 
language sacrifice is a somethiug exceedingly 
noble ; but before Christianity the word sacrifice 
had no such signification. Its new meaning is 
the fruit of the moral grandeur of the sacrifice of 
Christ, and of those Christians who have been 
made after His example. 

The principal end of sacrifice, according to 
the practice of the ancients, was to avert 
calamity from men by causing it to fall on the 
victim sacrificed. The victim became a substi- 
tute for the really guilty. It received and ex- 
hausted, by dying, the anger of God. The 
more perfect the victim that was sacrificed, so 
much the more complete was the atonement 
made. The principal perfections sought for 
were, that the victim should be wiblemished^ a 
willing sacrifice, and costly. 

4t 
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1. In the Mosaical books the direction is 
often repeated that the victim offered must be 
without blemish. It is forbidden to offer as a 
sacrifice any animal that has been born with 
some deformity, either by defect in some part of 
the body, or by its having something too much. 
The blind, the lame, or the sick, may not be 
offered to the Lord. The same exact care was 
taken by the heathen. The priest was required 
to examine, with strict scrutiny, to see that 
there was no blot or blemish in the victim. 
When a white bull was offered to Apis, in 
Egypt, if the priest discovered in it a single 
black hair, the victim could not be offered. This 
shows how severe were the rules of scrutiny in 
this respect. 

2. Another thing which the ancients desired 
to behold in the victims was a willingness to be 
sacrificed. Amongst the Romans, if the animals, 
on their road to the altar, were restive, and 
struggled against those who led them, it was 
looked on as a bad omen. Oftentimes on this 
account the sacrifice was not proceeded with. 
If, on the contrary, they went willingly, and 
especially if at the time of the sacrifice they 
bowed the head for the stroke, then it was 
thought an omen of good. The priest struck 
them on the head with an axe or hammer; one 
of his assistants cut the throat, whilst a second 
received the blood in the appointed vessel, to 
be offered. 
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In the sacrifices to Molocli it was the cus- 
tom for mothers often to ofier their own young 
infants in sacrifice, and they hushed the cries of 
their tender babes lest their weeping might 
render the ofiering unacceptable. The sacrifices 
to Moloch were very cruel, and were made after 
this manner. The god Moloch was seated like 
a king on a throne. Before him, beneath his 
feet, was a pit of fire. He sat with his hands 
resting on his knees, the palms curved upwards. 
The statue itself was made red hot, and the 
victims being placed in his hands, rolled off into 
the fires beneath his feet. Every year there 
was celebrated the wedding day of King Moloch. 
For his bride was chosen a beautiful captive 
girl, ignorant of the customs of the country. 
She was prepared several months beforehand, 
being told that she was to be the bride of King 
Moloch. On the Feast day itself she was con- 
ducted in a gay procession, beautifully adorned 
with costly ornaments. Several other girls were 
given to her as bridesmaids or companions. On 
her road to the altar she was saluted by the 
people with great homage, and presents were 
made to her. She was full of joy, in ignorance 
of the fate that awaited her. Her joy was no 
real token of willingness to be the victim of 
sacrifice. It was but an apparent willingness, 
obtained by cruel deception. When she arrived 
before the altar, then what a horrible surprise ! 
Then only was it that the awful truth broke 
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upon her of her appalling destiny. But vain 
were all her cries, her tears, and supplications. 
Quickly her rich ornaments were stripped away, 
and, spite of all resistance, she was placed on 
the lap of her dreadful bridegroom, whence she 
fell as a victim into the fires at his feet. 

In Egypt there is a similar feast, called the 
marriage of the Nile. Formerly, -a young girl, 
richly dressed, was drowned in the Nile; but 
now a staitue of plaster, dressed up, and called 
the bride of the Nile, is thrown in in her place. 

3. To the idea also of sacrifice, it belongs also 
that it should be costly. It must have, at least, 
some value. The more the cost the more favour- 
able the reception. " 1 will not ofier to God,^' 
said David, ^'holocausts free-cost.^^ The sacri- 
fices of the Jews, at their principal Feasts, were 
a great expense. So also of the heathen. Some- 
times in Greece even a thousand oxen were 
sacrificed at once, and frequently a rich man 
oflered a hundred at a time. 

But the blood of bulls and goats, being that 
of animals lower than man, was by many not 
considered suflBcient. For the expiation of 
human guilt human blood must flow, human 
life must be sacrificed. It must be made to flow 
in plentifal streams. The ancient Druids in 
England shut up in a network of osiers a hun- 
dred men. This basket was then placed on a 
vast pile of wood, and the whole of the victims 
^were consumed by fire, a noise being made by 
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drums and other, instruments that their dying 
cries might not be heard. In Africa, and in 
the islands of the South Sea, the blood of many 
hundreds of victims is made to flow, to appease 
their idols even in the present day ; and human 
sacrifices are still offered in some parts of India. 
The most civilized nations, such as Eome and 
Athens, offered human sacrifices. 

The ordinary victims were slaves or prisoners 
of war. But in great calamities more costly 
blood must flow. The princes and magistrates 
in Phoenicia used, at such times, to bring the 
dearest of their children to be sacrificed. The 
blood of common men was not enough. It must 
be the blood of nobles and princes, the very 
best beloved of their children: and it was 
esteemed pious for parents to give with their 
own hand the death-wound to their children. 
In Homer^s history of the Greek war against 
Troy^ the daughter of King Agamemnon, the 
affianced bride of one of his chief lords, was 
required by the priest as the only acceptable 
victim for the gods. The prophet Micheas 
brings in Balach, King of Moab, as thus ad- 
dressing Balaam: ^^What shall I offer to the 
Lord that is worthy ? Wherewith shall I kneel 
before the high God ? Shall I offer holocausts 
to Him, and calves of a year old? May the 
Lord be appeased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of fat he-goats? Shall I 
give mj first-born for my. wickedness, the fruit 
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of my body for the sin of my soul ?^' And in 
the fourth Book of Kings we read that the 
King of Moab actually took his eldest son, that 
should have reigned in his stead, and offered 
him up for a burnt offering on the wall of the 
city. 

In all these detestable cruelties there was 
still hidden a germ of truth, that, without the 
shedding of blood, there is no remission. For 
this reason the priest usually confessed the sins 
of the nation or the offerer, transferring them 
to the victims by the imposition of his hand. 
In Athens a man was sacrificed every year, who 
was first loaded with the imprecations of the 
anger of the gods, that he might be as it were 
the scapegoat for the rest of the people. 

4. The one only satisfying model of sacrifice 
had not yet appeared, which human nature 
craved for. There is but one sacrifice which 
completely fulfils man^s idea of a perfect victim. 
It is the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. In Him 
alone we find the true unblemished Victim. 
This faultlessness does not merely shine in that 
radiant beauty of form, by which He was the 
altogether lovely, fairer than the sons of men. 
It is characterised much more in the spotless- 
ness of His inward purity, which enabled Him 
to say : " The prince of this world cometh, and 
in Me he hath not anything-/^ — which made 
Saint Paul say of Him that He was ^^holy, 
innocent, nndefiled, and separated from sin- 
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ners:" — which made Saint John say that ''in 
Him there is no sin/^ His was the luillingness, 
which, when too high for suffering, brought 
Him to take a lower nature, for the very purpose 
of being a victim for the sins of men, which 
made Him able to say : '^ No man taketh My 
life from Me, but I lay it down of Myself ;^^ 
which made Isaias say: "He was offered be- 
cause -it was His own will/' His is truly most 
costly Blood; not the blood of bulls and of 
goats, which cannot take away sin ; not the 
blood of nobles or princes of the earth : but the 
Blood of the Son of God, the Blood of God 
Himself, Blood infinite in value, enough to 
atone for the sins of a thousand worlds. No 
new sacrifices are now required. This priceless 
one of Christ's is eternal and inexhaustible. 

The sacrifice of Jesus Christ is the salvation 
of mankind. A ray of pure light is shed from 
the Cross upon a ruined and degraded world. 
And this ray, by its quickening splendour, has 
lit up the earth, and filled it with glorious 
forms. In all things Jesus Christ is the pattern 
man, but as victim He is more ; for it is as vic- 
tim that He lifts human nature up into the 
loftiest regions of the Divine. He first wrought 
this marvellous operation in the Manhood He 
had assumed, and then, passing on the same 
glorious power to others. He transformed them 
into Divine men, making them to sit with Him- 
self in heavenly places. It is by the grandeur 
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of the spirit of sacrifice that this transfiguration 
iff accomplished. Never does the Divine beauty 
of our Lord Himself shine out so clear as in His 
Passion. So with His disciples. Never do 
they appear with such a halo as when volun- 
tarily suflfering things which nature abhors, 
whether in the horrors of persecution, or the 
saintly crucifixions of the higher life. In the 
countenances of the Martyrs and Confessors 
there is no stoic indiflference, but the serene 
splendour of heaven glows there with dazzling 
ray. We forget the pains of flesh and blood: 
through impetuous admiration we pass beyond. 
We are entranced to see our poor human nature 
exalted in radiant grandeur to such heights by 
the power of the Son of God* 

Give me, blessed Jesus, some little share of 
this spirit of sacrifice, that I may be changed 
into Thy likeness by the working of Thy mighty 
power. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE sheep-pool, called in Hebrew Bethsaida, 
or house of sheep, was the finest and 
largest in ancient Jerusalem, It is the most 
authentic remnant of the days of Solomon, 
Here the sheep destined for sacrifice in the 
temple were washed. This pool measured fifty 
feet long by forty wide, being separated from 
the precincts of the temple only by a thick 
wall. It is now dry, partly filled up, and 
planted with flowers and fruit trees, tamarinds, 
pomegranates, &c. The arches are left on the 
west side, which do not, however, seem to be 
the porches spoken of in the Gospel. In the 
time of Saint Jerome two streams filled this 
pool, one white and limpid, the other red like 
blood. 

By the water of the sheep-pool is signified 
the graces of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
five porches, in which the sick waited for their 
cure, symbolize the five periods of life in which 
an entry is more abundantly opened to these 
healing waters of salvation. 

1. And the first period is that of early child- 
hood. It is said that one half of the human 
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race die before they have reached their eighth 
year. Half that number die even before they 
are a year old. What multitudes, therefore, 
of baptised children, entering the waters of 
grace by this porch, are received with the dew 
of baptism unbrushed away, into the everlast- 
ing mansions. Numbers of others there are 
also, whose faults have been but childish faults, 
whose white robe was never stained with deadly 
guilt. Of all the five porches the roomiest is 
that of childhood. Children are hedged round 
by peculiar safeguards. Even evil men shrink 
from tarnishing the purity of a child. A 
defiled gai^ment they trample on without re- 
morse, but they hesitate to bring a spot on 
that which is yet clean. The helpless are thus 
shielded by a merciful providence. Their inno- 
cence, their simplicity, their trustful confidence, 
the very things which seem to leave them at 
the mercy of the bad, call forth mercy where 
mercy seemed not to exist. The better self, 
even in the wicked, is not wholly dead; and 
even bad parents like to have good children, 
worshipping in them what in themselves they 
have lost. So it is that children are kept from 
evil, and to find a thoroughly bad child is rare. 
The first porch of grace is crowded. Those 
forms of exquisite infantine beauty, which 
throng the courts of heaven, entered by this 
broad avenue. Children are very dear to our 
Lord. That fresh simplicity which character- 
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izes them is more attractive in His eyes thaii 
many a hard wrought virtue. He desires to 
have children in plenty around Him near His 
throne. 

2. The second porch is that of youth. It is 
not so well filled. The reason is that free will 
begins now to have more play. The world 
invites, and our Lord invites. Our Lord is 
not wanting. He makes the heart dissatis- 
fied, and gives it a nameless aching for some 
supreme good, which is Himself. Pleasures, 
after all, do not content; or, if they content, 
it is but for a brief spacCi Bitterness is min- 
gled with them. That desire of love, to love 
and to be loved, of this also He makes use, 
soliciting the heart to fix its love, above all 
things, on Himself. All this fle does, and 
much more; but the buoyancy of youth is 
against Him. Inexperience makes satisfaction 
to be looked for where it cannot be found. It 
is hard to turn the eyes from what looks so 
bright, so enticing, so real, and choose instead 
what is invisible. Still there are many who for- 
merly were careless, but who at this period 
enter into the waters of life, and change for the 
better. It is a crisis. It is the turning-point of 
their lives. They choose the things unseen: 
they choose to be faithful, to be loyal. It may 
be they die young, or it may be they live long ; 
but they entered the waters by the second porch. 

3. The third porch is the period of mature 
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life. In mature life, even naturally, we become: 
more steady, sober, settled. God uses, these 
altered conditions for His own. gracious ends. 
^'Surely,^^ He says, "it is God^s turn now.. 
The world has had its share of you. If you did 
not. turn to Me before, at least turn now.^^ And. 
gaiety has now lost the bloom of its attraction. 
The passions have lost their vehemency and 
impetuosity. Besides, there is a sort of neces- 
sity to give good example to others. Induced, 
therefore, by these and such like considera- 
tions, not a few answer to the call of God j with 
feeble and laggard steps they enter the waters 
by the third porch. 

4. And the next porchway is that of declining 
age. Grey hairs begin, not only to appear, but 
to prevail. The strength decays, the eyesight or 
the hearing becomes impaired. It is evident 
that life is on the wane. We are going down, 
the hill, and at the bottom is an open grave. 
But what is there beyond ? Can we endure the 
searching eye of God ? Can we face the fires of 
hell ? Is it not better now to make a virtue of 
necessity, and prepare ourselves for that great 
change, from which there is no escape? As 
the Angels laid hold of Lot^s hands, while he 
still lingered, and so drew him out of Sodom 
and an inevitable destruction; so does God, by 
these good but imperfect motives, induce the 
old to seek^the haven of salvation by the fourth 
porch. 
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5. There is another porch still/ and it is the 
last. This is the porch of sickness that leads to 
death. There is a special grace for a death 
'sickness. In a death sickness there is often 
such an utter slipping away of all life's ener- 
gies that the soul is constrained to say, '^ This 
is death.'' It is amidst the ruins of an earthly 
life, thus revealed, that the soul rises up, all of 
a Buddei^ perhaps, and iS completely trans- 
formed, as it were by a stroke oi lightning. 

There are flowers that wait till night to 
bloom. The brilliancy of theJ day will not do 
for them. As the night wears on they open 
more and more their petals, and at dead of 
night they are spread to the full.* Then a 
smell, unutterably sweet, breathes itself forth, 
and steals through the thick air of night, with 
a strange and delicate perfume. So it is with 
certain souls. They show their charms, not in 
health, not under the sunny smile of prosperity 
and success, but in the dark hour of sickness ; 
in poverty, distress, or persecution. Then their 
best qualities emerge from their hiding places, 
so that they become, as it were, transfigured. 
A light and glory appear in them that we 
never should have suspected to be theirs. We 
did not know them. The breaking up of all 

•, The Night-Cere, a native of Jamaica, begins to open at 
seven in the evening. It is full blown at midnight. The outer 
petals are of a rich Qream colour, with an inner oircle of purest 
white* 
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earttly hopes was required to set their souls at 
liberty: and now, in pain and trial, a new 
nature appears in them, formerly overlaid and 
stifled. Trp^its shine out which invest their 
forms with a radiating halo. A fragrance quite 
unearthly sheds itself round their path. They 
were cast into the fining pot, like so much 
rubbish and clay; they came out glistening 
with corruscations of dazzling splendour. This 
is the Lord^s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes. 

The fifth porch is sometimes reached, even in 
early life, the other porches being passed by. 
Not a few thus enter glorious into the eternal 
mansions. 

6. It is said of the sick man in the Gospel 
that he had been a long time waiting for his 
cure. He looked about for a kindly hand to 
help him into the pool, and found none. How 
often it is that there are souls, with the best 
dispositions in the world, waiting for some one 
to take an interest in them; wishing to be 
guided heavenward; perhaps putting them- 
selves in the way of some one whom they could 
trust, with the hope of being spoken to about 
the things of God. Just a little word would 
be enough, and that little word is never said. 
But shall they be lost for want of this kindly 
help? Not if they continue urgent in their 
good desires. Our Lord Himself will help 
them. He is the Friend of the friendless. XJn- 
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noticed by all else, His eye singles them out, 
their very forlorn desolation commending them 
all the more to His love. His word of power 
sounds within the soul, working a cure where 
hope seemed on the eve of expiring. 

I see, Lord, that if I am not cured it is 
not because Thou hast not amply provided the 
means of healings Behold how my laggard 
soul waits to enter the pool, ever wishing, but 
never attaining. That which my sluggish 
efforts fail to secure, be pleased by the over- 
flowings of the riches of Thy mercy to effect, 
that, surprised by Thy goodness, I may mag- 
nify Thy name for evermore. 

NOTE. 

Of the haman race :— i die in 11 months ; 

^ die in 23 months ; 
^ before 8 years ; 
% before 39 years; 
i before 51 years. 
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CHAPTER X, 

GOD has a vocation for each one of us. We 
sometimes talk as if vocation were the 
privilege of a speciat few. This is a false mode 
of speech^ a false thought. God cannot spare 
any one. He wants each single one for the 
carrying out of some part of fiis vast design. 
It is not merely the shapely stones, that are 
necessary for a building, but those that are 
unshapely. The stones that are hidden from 
sight are just as needful for the compact firm- 
ness of the edifice as those that show in an 
honourable place. But we like to appear; we 
like to shine and to be conspicuous. I^erhaps 
this is not our call. If we are unnoticed and 
lost to outward view, we are not lost to the eye 
of God. We still form part of His plan. He 
has a use for us, and we have each of us a true 
vocation. 

Nothing happens by chance. As a cloud of 
dust flies along the road each particle is directed 
by the providence of God for a particular end. 
A portion of the dast is taken away in the 
garments of the traveller; a portion enriches 
the vegetation of neighbouring fields ; a portion 
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falls again to the ground, and is trodden under 
foot. And God directs each particle to its 
foreseen end in His own plan. Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground, says our Lord, without your 
Father. The very hairs of our head are all 
numbered. The lilies of the field are under 
God^s care. He clothes them; and He it is 
that feeds the young ravens when they call 
upon Him. And we, who are of so much more 
value than they, can He forget us? Are we 
not much more the objects of His loving, care- 
ful solicitude ? We are never lost sight of, not 
for a short moment even. God^s attention is 
ever riveted on us every instant, as our pulses 
come and go. Our life hangs upon His provi- 
dence for every breath we take. 

When we look at a landscape, we see the 
whole of it vaguely. It is all reflected on the 
little mirror of our eye without perplexity or 
confusion. But we cannot see distinctly all that 
is there. For distinctness of vision we must 
concentrate our attention on a single spot. But 
God sees everything with distinctness, the 
small and the great, the past and the future, 
together with the present. He sees mankind, 
not only in mass, but each single individual. 
He beholds each one with fixed attention, and is 
intimately mingled up with each most trivial 
action, and even with every change of thought. 
God^s attention to one person does not distract 
Him from the care of another^ but without 

5 
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weariness or perplexity He can manage a 
thousand worlds at the same time. 

When God created the Angels, He brought 
them all into being in a moment. Instantane- 
ously heaven was filled with bright beautiful 
spirits. But in the creation of mankind He 
acted otherwise. He made but one man and 
woman, from whom, in long process of time, in 
diverse ages of the world, the human race 
should gradually spring. In Adam all the rest 
of men were contained, as the full grown oak 
tree is contained in the acorn. Yet each has 
also a separate vocation, a separate destiny. 
The perfection to which each one is called is 
not, as in the case of the Angels, given after 
one crucial trial, but is a gradual formation 
under the Divine Hand. When we are bom 
into this world, God has in His mind a certain 
premeditated perfection to which He designs 
we should reach. Just as an architect plans in 
his mind the building before he has even laid 
the foundation stone, or as a painter sketches in 
his imagination the picture he is about to form, 
before committing it to canvas, so it is with 
God in this matter; and, on our entrance into 
this world. He but waits for our co-operation 
to carry into execution the plan that He has 
pre-conceived. On our side it is a life-long 
apprenticeship. 

We come upon the stage of this world, bring* 
ing with us our body and soul, that is, our- 
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selves. We come into the world one thing, 
but if we live long, we shall go out of it some- 
thing very diflferent. It may be for the better, 
it may be for the worse, but we shall not be 
what we were when we were bom. Physicians 
tell us that the body is in a continual state 
of flux, losing and gaining, but never the same. 
It is so also with the soul. The soul is ever 
changing, either for better or for worse. 

Our body and soul are ourselves. In them 
are summed up our natural character and tem- 
perament, our leanings to vice and to virtue, 
our intellectual capacities and talents. These 
are the raw material for the forming of our 
future self. This raw material varies consider- 
ably in different persons. Some seem virtuously 
inclined by nature. Grace takes easy possession 
of them, and its amber halo plays already on 
their sweet infant faces. Others, on the con- 
trary, come into the world wearing the brand 
of the inheritance of evil stamped on their brow. 
Such as are more nobly endowed, more richly 
graced, may fling off temptation, as Paul flung 
off the viper that clung to his hand into the fire, 
and felt no hurt; whilst to the others the 
escape from sin is a fearful struggle, an agony 
of trial* To the one class the way of holiness is 
a terrible warfare, a rugged up-hill path; to 
the other, her ways are beautiful ways, and all 
her paths are peaceable. God has not given 
equal aptitudes for virtue to all, but all can be 
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saved. The highest seats of sanctity are not 
bestowed upon all, but to all the gates of heaven 
are open. 

Besides the inequalities of natural character 
and disposition, there are the no less important 
ones of early training and association. How 
happily circumstanced are some, nurtured in 
the bosom of pious families, where every lesson 
is comely and pure. In the race to heaven, the 
children of vagrants and thieves must surely be 
under terrible disadvantages, whose homes are 
homes of sin and vicious disorder, where the 
whole atmosphere breathes of corruption. It is 
as our Lord has said, to one servant is given 
five talents, to another two, to another one. 
All do not receive equal advantages. But none 
receive so much, either in nature or grace, as to 
compel them to be good ; none receive so little 
as not to be able to work out their salvation. 
The gate of heaven is open to all. 

It is certain then that God wishes us to get to 
heaven ; but what place, what throne in heaven 
is prepared for us, that we know not. Even 
a life of notable sin does not preclude the 
possibility of a call to the loftiest heights of 
sanctity. . Witness such Saints as Saint Augus- 
tine, Saint John of Beverley, Saint Margaret of 
Cortona, and many others. Whatever place it 
may be that God has made us capable of attain- 
ing, we ought to wish to reach it. We ought 
to desire that very place that God intended for 
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ns wlten He brought us into the world, neither 
higher nor lower. We have deserved to lose it 
by our sins, but God still wishes His original 
design to be carried out. If we only give our- 
selves to Him without reserve, we shall yet 
receive the prize of our high vocation. We 
have sinned deeply, but that does not matter. 
We have wasted our past time in worthless 
folly, but we may yet redeem it. Nothing is 
irrecoverable with God. Nothing is beyond 
repair. God is only waiting for our complete 
surrender, and He promises to us, as to the 
Israelites of old : ^^ I will restore to you the 
years which the locusts and the bruchus, and 
the mildew arid the palmer worm have eaten.^' 
Years of wasted graces are waiting to pour 
their unused treasures into our bosoms. God 
gathered them up as we let them fall, and He 
has been keeping them in store for us against 
the day of our repentance.* 

Our full restoration can, however, only be 
effected through a worthy repentance. It is 
one thing to repent, and another to do worthy 
penance. By a worthy penance our whole 
guilt is cancelled, and we are put back into 
the same condition in which we were before 
our sin. Such a repentance was that of S. 
Peter for his denial of his Lord, And when 
our Lord restored him, it was not a partial 
restoration, but a full one. He did not say 

* See S. Teresa's Fourth Meditation after Communion. 
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to him, ''I admit thee again as a member of 
My Church, but thou mayest no longer be an 
Apostle/' He did not say: "I admit thee 
again to be an Apostle, but henceforth thou 
must be as the last and least of the Apostles/' 
But fully and perfectly did our Lord reinstate 
Saint Peter to be the chief and prince of the 
Apostles, to be the first pastor of His whole 
flock, and to confirm his brethren. 

The restoration of Saint Peter is but a type 
and figure of that complete restoration to all 
their lost privileges and graces, which our 
merciful Lord accords to all who turn back to 
Him with a perfect heart. Without it we need 
never hope to fulfil our vocation. God may 
mercifully save us, but never shall we come 
up to that ideal of pure bright beauty to which, 
in the gracious designs of His love. He had 
proposed that we should rise. And oh! what 
forfeits for us in the day of the resurrection ! 
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CHAPTEI^ XI. 

€oxdtBBxaxu 

WHEN" Adam had sinned by the eating of 
the forbidden frnit, the first step of his 
return to God^s favour was by Confession of 
his guilt. A sad woeful day was that day of 
Adam^s first transgression. Of all the days of 
his earthly pilgrimage, and they came to nine 
hundred and thirty years, there was no day to 
Adam so sad and dark as that. Even now a 
man^s first great sin is an epoch in his life. 
He is another person. Nature itself seems 
changed to him. He burdens the earth with 
an unblest weight. But much more was it so 
with Adam: light was gone from his eyes. 
Paradise was really what it was before: the 
sun shone as bright, the rivers ran as clear, 
the fruits bloomed as fair, the birds sang as 
blithely, the beasts played as pleasantly, the 
flowers smelled as sweetly, — ^but not to Adam. 
One dark blot had ruined all. Sin had un- 
paradised paradise. The mirror was shattered, 
and never again on earth could he see paradise 
with the same eyes. He had obtained hia 
desire. He had broken the casket, and dis- 
covered the hidden secret, the difference between 
Adam in his original justice and Adam fallen^ 
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man clothed and man naked ; and an appalling 
sense of his desolation spread itself out before 
him, measureless, a woe exceeding all expres- 
sion : tears for it would have been a mockery. 

As Ozias, when smitten with leprosy in the 
temple, made haste to go out, being frightened 
because he had quickly felt the stroke of the 
Lord, so Adam hurried away from the place 
where God was wont to commune with him, 
and hid himself amongst the trees of the 
garden. It was well that Adam, hid himself. 
When Cain had sinned he did not hide him- 
self, but boldly confronted the Lord, and said : 
'^Am I my brother^s keeper ?^^ Adam hid 
himself by an inspiration of God^s own Spirit. 
It was not that he thought he could conceal 
anything from the eye of his Maker. Adam 
knew well enough that all things are naked 
and open to Him. But he hid himself from a 
sense of his shame and misery. When we so 
hide ourselves God comes to seek for us. 

God did not come to Adam immediately after 
his transgression, but He waited till the noon- 
day was past. God waited purposely. He did 
so that Adam^s sense of sin might strike, home 
and penetrate him to the very core; that it 
might soak him, so to speak, with misery, and 
teach him, in ineffaceable lessons, how bitter a 
thing it is to depart from God. Adam could 
never forget that day. Years after it stood out 
before him fresh as yesterday. Then, when 
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God came. He first, as Saint Ephrem remarks, 
caused Adam to hear the sound of His feet as 
He walked in paradise at the afternoon air. 
It was by this that Adam's repentance was 
brought to its climax, his heart withering away 
with fearful apprehension of the coming judg- 
ment. But when God spoke, it was not so 
much with the accents of an angry Lord as with 
those of a mourning Father. ^^Adam,'' He 
said, " where art thou ?'' God knew well where 
Adam was, and what he had done; but He 
said this to open an easier road for Adam to 
acknowledge his guilt. He helped him, if one 
may so say, to make his Confession. There 
were as yet then no earthly priests, and God 
took upon Himself this ministry, stooping to 
His creature by the assumption of a creaturely 
form. When Adam had made his Confession, 
God gave him his penance, and, by the pro- 
mise of the Redeemer, threw open the door of 
absolution. 

That night Adam was driven forth from the 
garden of paradise into the outside wilderness. 
Behind him flamed the sword of the cherubim, 
guarding the backward path to that bright 
home, which to him was lost for ever. Alas ! 
how by one little gratification this beautiful 
Eden had been forfeited beyond recall. Memory 
might go back and dwell on its serene sweet 

joys, but could never re-instate him in their 
possession. The fiery sword will never be 
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sheathed. Never again will the flowers of 
paradise bloom beneath his feet, nor its sweet 
breeze kiss his cheek, as whispering a blessing 
on his pleasing task of labour without toil. 
Never again shall he taste of those fruits 
planted by God^s own hand, or drink the clear 
water of its crystal streams. All is over. The 
most passionate longing will bring back nothing 
of it. It is as water spilt upon the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again. 

Paradise is lost for ever. Its portals are 
closed, and will never be again unbarred. But 
there is another paradise, prepared for us by 
God, whose gates are shut neither day nor 
night. The mountain tops of this better land 
can just be descried by the far reaching eye 
of faith. Its peaks are shining, tipped with 
golden light. It is open both to Adam and to 
us, and a good Confession is the first means 
for securing to our souls an entrance there. 
^^A good Confession of sins past,^' says Saint 
Bonaventure, " is the beginning of future sanc- 
tity.'' It thoroughly heals the soul. 

We read in the Gospel of a woman that had 
an issue of blood. She had had it ^Jwelve 
years, had suffered many things of many physi- 
cians, had spent all that she had, was nothing 
better, but rather worse j yet, when she had 
touched the hem of Christ's garment, she at 
once felt in her body that she was healed of the 
evil. Her touch took signal virtue out of Him. 
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Our Lord is still upon earth in the confes- 
sional. The multitude throng Him and press 
Him, but with little effect. Some people make 
bad Confessions, Many come in a very formal 
way, with imperfect dispositions. Devout peo- 
ple often Approach to flim with little contri- 
tion. Our Lord is not looking for these. He 
is waiting for that soul that is thoroughly in 
earnest) that is determined to bid good bye to 
sin, that is bent on obtaining a perfect cure. 
She comes amidst the crowd. No one knows 
why she is- coming, or what is her state. She 
takes her turn ; she enters and touches the hem 
of Christ^s garment : and at once she feels in 
herself that she has been made whole of her 
plague. A virtue has gone out of our Lord, 
and has cured her. She is already a different 
person, changed by the Eight Hand of the 
Most High. What years of penance could not 
work, what her strongest efforts could not 
effect, the outermost hem of Christ^s garment, 
the sacrament of the sinner, has fully accom- 
plished. 

Such a fruitful Confession was that of Saint 
Margayet of Cortona, three years after her con- 
version. Immediately after it she heard, in the 
midst of her heart, our Lord^s voice calling her 
^^ My child;" whereas till then He had only 
spoken to her by the title of '' Poor little one." 
Her intense contrition, joined with the sacra- 
ment, gained her this grace; but her integral 
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restoration to all she had lost took years to 
effect. 

There are four defects which deprive Con- 
fession of its full efficacy. First, A sin omitted 
or iuiperfectly confessed. This acts like a drag 
on the soul. Josue, being defeated, made a 
close scrutiny of his army, and he discovered a 
man who had secreted a wedge of gold. When 
this man, Achan, was stoned to death, God's 
favour returned. An Achan is sometimes con- 
cealed in the camp of our heart. Second, Im- 
perfect repentance of sin. People sometimes 
narrate their sins with beautiful historic accu- 
racy, and subtle analysis, but sorrow is defec- 
tive. There is no sovereign hate. Third, ^ 
Want of an abiding sorrow for sin, which, 
according to Saint Chrysostom, enfeebles every 
effort of the soul to advance. S. Peter, it is 
said, to his life's end, wept whenever he heard 
the cock crow. Once sinners we are always 
sinners. Fourth, Want of a sense of pardon. 
'^A sense of pardon,'' says Tauler, ^^ deepens 
contrition." And Father Faber makes much 
of the value of "forgiven love." The defect 
of this comes from a want of humble confidence 
in God's free mercy, and a sort of proud un- 
willingness to accept pardon gratis, K we 
would get a good view of the new Paradise, 
and have our feet firmly set on the road 
thither, we must first rid our Confessions of 
'these four defects. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

®bIatiotr, 

A TRAVELLER that wishes to make sure 
of reaching his journey^s end, chooses the 
safest road. The safest road to heaven is the 
way of perfection, and this is entered on by 
a full oblation of ourselves into the hands of 
God. A complete surrender of ourselves into 
the hands of God is, in fact, an abridged per- 
fection. If our life is cut short, we have no 
time to accomplish anything, yet in this one 
act we have, in a sort, all that would have 
proceeded from it, God counting the will for 
the deed. In eternity a vast tree of glory will 
be the result of this one grace, as the oak 
springs from the acorn. 

But an act of oblation sincerely made is a 
very martyrdom. Those who think it is easy 
have certainly never made it. Few people have 
the courage for it. If there were something 
definite to give, even although a difficult thing 
to surrender, one might nerve oneself more 
easily to the task. But in an act of oblation 
everything is comprised, and one knows not 
what God will take, or what He may not do. 
We are completely at His mercy, and perhaps 
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He will try us in the very sorest point, where it 
will most hurt us, as Job says: ^^ The fear that 
I feared hath come to Trie, aad that which I was 
afraid of hath befallen me/' The very thing we 
most shrink from, this may be just what God 
will require of us. If we were allowed one or 
two exceptions from our oblation, we might 
make it then with tolerable ease: but an act 
of oblation must have no exceptions, no re- 
serves. It is an absolute, unconditional giving 
up of all, a surrender at discretion. 

When our Lord became Incarnate, His first 
act, as man, was an act of oblation, '' Lo ! I 
come to do Thy will, OodJ' The hidden life at 
Nazareth, the three years Ministry, the Passion 
and'Cross, were the simple outcome of this one 
act. Grod received by this act the entire, dis- 
posal of our Lord's life, and we see how Ho 
used that power. He did not spare. Grod gave 
to His Son a chalice exceeding bitter, and He 
was not content till His Son had drunk of it to 
the very dregs. This, is what God did with the 
Son, with whom He was well pleased. And not 
only was it costly to our Lord when, in general. 
He at the outset made the ofiering of Himself, 
but, as each item of the sacrifice was given, 
at each He felt a fresh keen pain. But He 
never withdrew the oblation. Let nature shrink 
as she might, still was He firmly set to carry 
out all. ^' The chalice/' He says, ^^ which My 
Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it f 
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When Saint Paul was converted, his first act 
was an oblation of himself: "Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do f and our Lord, accepting 
the oblation, said : " I will show him how great 
things he shall suffer for My Name's sake J' All 
Saint PauFs after life was the outcome of that 
one oblation, — his labours and imprisonments, 
his joumeyings and fastings, his prayers and 
his preachings, his stonings and his stripes, 
— the whole tree sprang out of that root. And, 
when we make an act of oblation, we must be 
prepared for all that may result from it, — all 
that God may possibly demand. We must be 
prepared for suiBfering of one sort or other. No 
cross, no crown. But how much suffering, or of 
what kind, is God's secret. It would not be 
good for us to know it. He will make all 
known in its own good time. It is enough for 
us at present to hear the words : " I have yet 
many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.'' 

An act of oblation, then, implies suffering. 
If it did not, it would be but a mere compli- 
ment, a high-flown sentiment, and nothing 
more, — vox et prceterea nihil. It is this willing- 
ness to do and suffer things contrary to our 
natural inclinations, that constitutes what is 
called generosity with God. Strictly speaking, 
we cannot be generous with God, because all 
that we give Him is properly His own already. 
We are indebted to Him for every breath we 
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draw. We hang upon Him for each moment of 
our life. He has but to put forth His hand and 
cut the thread, and all is gone. We are abso- 
lutely and utterly dependent. But there are 
some things which God commands, others which 
He only counsels. When we are desirous to do, 
not only what He commands, but also what He 
counsels, — indeed His every wish, — then we 
make a true act of oblation. 

God does not counsel every one to enter the 

religious state. Although the religious state 

is the best in itself, it is not the best for every 

person. We may follow the counsels of God for 

our perfection, and not enter religion. It is 

enough that we should be ready and willing 

to enter the religious state if God signified to us 

that that was His will for us. In the lives of 

the Fathers of the Desert, it is related of S. 

Macarius that, being desirous, after many years 

of austerities, to know how far he had advanced 

in perfection, he received for answer that he was 

now equal in merit to two married ladies who 

lived in Alexandria. Having sought out these 

persons, he found that they had each lived 

for fifteen years with their husbands in perfect 

union and charity, without a word of dissension. 

The Abbot Paphnutius, also, in the like case, 

received a revelation that his perfection equalled 

that of a certain great l0rd who, living in the 

world, let his lands at a reasonable rent, was 

hospitable to the poor, kind and peaceful, never 
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grieving any one. These Saints were greatly 
consoled to find that perfection does not consist 
in austerities^ but in the fulfilling gracefully the 
duties of that state of life to which God has 
given us a vocation. 

This perfection can, however, never be 
brought about without an entire surrender of 
ourselves into the hands of God. Those who 
wish to arrive at perfection in any art or accom- 
plishment, such as music, painting, or sculpture, 
put themselves into the hands of some cele- 
brated professor and doctor of the art. They 
do not trust their own natural taste or mode 
of execution, but they submit their t^ste and 
method to be formed under his guidance. They 
study in a school the works of the best masters, 
making their productions models for their own 
efforts to strain after, and thus, under the 
influences of high art, they rise to loftier con- 
ceptions, and a more finished execution. An 
apprentice who refused to be taught how to hold 
and work with the implements of his trade, 
would never make a skilful craftsman. So in 
God^s school of virtue and holiness, the pupils 
must subject themselves entirely to His direc- 
tion. He is the chief Master of the school, and 
spiritual guides are the ushers or under-masters, 
who prepare the pupils for His teaching. 

Our subjection to God in His school does not 
benefit Him, but ourselves. On the birthday of 
Socrates all his pupils brought him presents. 

6 
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When they had finished their oflTerings, there 
was left one poor young man, -Machines, who had 
presented nothing. Socrates said to him: 
'^ And what are yon going to give, my son ?'^ 
The young man answered: ^'Having nothing 
else to give, I give you myself/' Socrates was 
pleased, and told the other pupils that -^schines 
had given him a costlier present than all the 
rest, because all that is outside of us is not so 
much as ourself. Then he told the young man 
that he would one day restore him his present, 
bettered and improved. So does God deal with 
us when we give Him ourselves. In paradise 
He will restore us the present, bettered and 
improved. 

We believe this, yet we are quite afraid to 
pass out of our own hands into His. To cease 
to belong to ourselves fills us with vain chimeri- 
cal fears. Some people are for years and years 
bargaining with God for some trifle, and cannot 
make up their minds to make the full sacrifice. 
Uneasy in mind at their own infidelity, they are 
miserable, and, for fear of another misery, they 
dare not take the step that alone could make 
them happy. 

An act of oblation obliges us to three things : 
to do or suffer whatever God bids us do or suffer, 
and to leave undone whatever He bids us leave 
undone. Whatever our lawful superiors law- 
fully command us to do or leave undone^ God 
also, in our conscience^ at the same time, com- 
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mands us to do or leave undone. In obeying, 
we obey the inner voice of our conscience, we 
obey God Himself, who commands there. We 
oblige ourselves also, by an act of oblation, to 
obey all God^s secret inspirations; to do or to 
leave undone anything we may lawfully do or 
leave undone, simply because He so inspires ; as 
also to do or to leave undone something, that 
we may act with more perfection. In these 
inspirations, God's will is signified to us secretly 
in our own soul, but He never inspires us to go 
against our obligations, or to neglect obedience 
to our Superiors. We oblige ourselves, lastly, 
to suffer all pains, persecutions, and trials, 
brought on us wrongfully and even sinfully, 
without giving way to uneasiness, knowing that 
nothing can happen but by God's permission, 
and that all things work together for good to 
those that love Him. 
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CHAPTEI\^ XIII. 

OHOW blessed and happy are those souls 
that have received a call to perfection, 
David said of old : " Doth it seem to you a 
small matter to be the king^s son-in-law ?'' If 
even earthly dignities have a grandeur that 
causes them to be eagerly coveted, how much 
more highly to be prized are those excellences, 
above nature and altogether heavenly, which 
become the souFs portion by a life of perfection. 
Beauty, and sweetness, and majesty, and grace, 
and an honourable place before God and His 
Angels, are all secured when perfection is gained. 
And these are not goods merely lent, or goods 
outside of our being, but they form a part of 
ourselves, and are to us a stable happiness, a 
joy that cannot be taken away. We have not 
to wait till we get to heaven, but part possession 
we enter into at once upon earth; — the hundred- 
fold for what we give up now, and the life 
everlasting in store. 

The present portion which God makes over to 
those who follow the counsels of perfection, is a 
supernatural holiness, which pervades and per- 
meates their entire being, raising them above 
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themselves by a sort of transfiguration. For, 
just as the fabled philosopher's stone transmuted, 
by its touch, all baser metals into gold, so does 
God really, by a mystic alchemy, work in the 
souls of His chosen ones. This it is which 
lifts up the poorest holy Nun high above all 
the grandeurs of the earth. Even queens behold 
her with a sort of worship, a sort of envy. They 
humble their souls in the dust before her, seeing 
in her call something far higher than the lot 
which has fallen to themselves. The prevailing 
influence of this grace of perfection, whose seat 
is in the centre of the soul, makes a complete 
change in the whole man. Nothing is sub- 
tracted from its subtle sway: just as when the 
ointment was poured on Aaron's beard, it ran 
down from thence to the very skirts of his 
clothing. 

The outward look and movement follow the 
train of the heart, according to the words of 
Scripture : " The heart of a man changeth his 
countenance, either for good or evil.'' The same 
book says, a little further on: "A man is 
known by his look, and a wise man, when thou 
meetest him, is known by his countenance. The 
attire of the body, and the laughter of the teeth, 
and the gait of a man, show what he is,'' Some 
people can wonderfully tell a man's character 
from a lock of his hair ; others by a scrap of his 
handwriting; others by the lineaments of his 
fac^ ; others by the conformation of his brain. 
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It is said of naturalists that, give them one 
small bone of an animal, and they will tell you 
from it how all the rest are made, and build you 
tip the whole skeleton. In man no action, no 
gesture, no movement, stands alone. There is 
a harmony of the whole, and the grand ruling 
principle of this harmonious whole is t^je heart. 
The holiness of the heart colours with its 
blessed tinge every most trivial gesture, action, 
and word. 

Now in the world of nature and grace there is 
nothing arbitrary. Everything follows the rule 
of law. Souls that are condemned to hell seek 
their appointed place as the best for them. 
They would be more miserable in heaven, under 
the intolerable blaze of the light of God, than in 
their dark obscure dungeon. The citizens also 
of heaven have become meet for heaven whilst 
they sojourned here on earth. The stamp of 
Saint has been fixed on the face of the latter, 
just as the former are marked with the brand of 
the Devil, the shameful character of vice and 
sin. There are two processes by which man 
becomes holy, — grace within, and ascetic disci- 
pline without. These two work together, 
mutually helping one another, and afiecting each 
the other. The changed soul changes the body, 
the outward obeying the inward; and again, 
the outward ascetic life forces a change upon 
the soul within, just as the kernel is influenced 
by the shell, and the shell in turn by the kernel. 
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The difference between the common Christian, 
and him who follows after perfection, is to be 
'found in this, that the common Christian is 
Content ordinarily, if he keeps God^s command- 
ments. Anything higher, over and beyond, is a 
rare accident. He, however, who pursues after 
perfection, habitually does many works of 
supererogation, which are not commands, but 
tjounsels. Without the observance of such 
counsels, the acquiring perfection is not pos- 
sible. The counsels of perfection, thus generally 
taken, signify any good actions which exceed 
our absolute obligations; for instance, more 
alms, more prayer> more acts of penance, &c., 
Ihan the cominands of God and the precepts of 
the Church require of us. 

But there are three counsels of perfection 
that are paHicutat, that is, definite, specified 
things. They are poverty, tchastity, and obedi- 
ence. Under these heads come all the virtues 
of a perfect life. These are the three grand 
means of tending to perfection. A complete 
state of perfection is impossible without them. 
Those who would enter on a complete state 
of perfection must take the three vows of 
poverty, chastity^ and obedience. In order to 
take these three vows, and so enter on the 
complete state of perfection) it is not necessary 
to enter a Eeligious Order, nor does the making 
of these three vows, when the vows are not 
accepted by the Church herself, constitute any 
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person a Religious, in the strict sense of the 
term. In a wider sense, all who bind them- 
selves by vow to observe perpeWally any one of 
the three counsels, are termed Religious by the 
interpreters of canon law. But these vows 
should not be taken out of a Religious Order 
without the very greatest deliberation, and 
with the sanction of one or more pru'&ent and 
discreet spiritual guides, because out of a 
Religious Order there are not the same guaran- 
tees of stability or success. The faithful ob- 
servance of the counsels in the world is more 
difficult, and should not be rashly undertaken. 

However, in some cases sufficient guarantees 
can be given. Then, by embracing one of the 
counsels, the state of perfection is partially 
entered on; by embracing the three it is so 
completely. The vow of poverty may be taken 
by persons in the world as it was practised by 
some of the ancient hermits in the early Church. 
They reserved to themselves enough to live on 
in a decent poverty. They bad fields and vine- 
yards of their own, the produce of which pro- 
vided them sufficient sustenance. Persons who 
live in the world, and are bound to a vow of 
poverty, have a general faculty to use all tem- 
poral things according to their requirements. 
They may have money, may buy and sell, bargain 
and barter. They may give hospitality, and 
receive gifts. All they are bound to is to pre- 
serve the spirit of poverty, not going to great 
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cost for anything^ and acting as stewards, not as 
true proprietors of what they seem to possess. 

Some persons have a true vocation to per- 
fection, in following one or other of the counsels, 
yet have no vocation to enter a Religious Order. 
In the life of M. Olier, we read of a young lady 
who had made a vow of chastity. Her parents 
wished to compel her either to marry, or to 
enter a convent. As she would not enter a 
convent, not having any vocation, they declared 
her vow was null, because she was not old 
enough when she made it to understand what 
she was doing. By M. Olier^s advice, she sud- 
denly one day knelt down in their presence, and 
pronounced aloud a vow of perpetual chastity, 
and so ended the controversy. Other persons 
have a true call to perfection, and yet by cir- 
cumstances are unable to consecrate themselves 
to God in the Religious Order. They have not 
the health or strength requisite, or they have 
ties of charity which keep them in the world. 
By the observance of the counsels, these put 
themselves, as far as their circumstances will 
permit, into the road of perfection. 

No doubt, where circumstances favour, and 
there is a true Religious vocation, a Religious 
Order is the safest and best road to perfection. 
In the Religious state, "a man lives more purely, 
falls more rarely, rises more speedily, walks 
more cautiously, is bedewed more frequently, 
rests more securely, dies more confidently, is 
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purged more quickly, and rewarded more abun- 
dantly/^ Saint Bernard says: ''It is very easy 
to pass from the cell to heaven, because one 
who dies in the cell scarcely ever goes down 
into hell/^ Those Communities, where the vows 
are only for one or three years nominally, share 
in these advantages. For practically the vows 
have a moral perpetuity, since few ever leave 
them for the world, and those who do so are 
dishonoured, being looked upon as apostates 
from a higher life. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 
S^t Religious Sink* 

THERE are three kinds of life on the earth. 
First, there is the life of flesh and blood, 
the life of the body, the life of nature. This 
life is characterized by our Blessed Lord, when 
He says that before the flood they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
planting and building. Then He adds, '^and 
the flood came and swept them all away.^^ And 
when He so adds, that the flood came and swept 
them away, it is implied that this life is sinful. 
Is it a sin, then, to eat and drink ? No. Is it 
a sin to marry or be given in marriage, to plant 
and build ? No. But it is a sin to make these 
things the aim of our life, — to live for them. 
The second life is that of the mind, the intelli- 
gence. This was the life of those Athenians 
who passed their whole time in hearing or 
telling something new. This was the life of the 
sophists, the disputers of this world, seeking 
wisdom, wrangling about questions. It is the 
life of the savants, the men of science of the 
present day ; — the life of our enlightened nine- 
teenth century, the life of man in his rational 
capacities. Our age supposes man. c»»\l \i^ 
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brought to his perfection by this life : thus the 
rage for spreading intellectual culture. But it 
is quite a mistake. The only true perfecting 
power is the third kind of life, — the Religious 
life. 

The life of flesh and blood is below man, it is 
the life of the brute. The intellectual life is 
man^s own proper life, as a rational being. The 
Religious life is man^s life above himself, in God 
and the things of heaven. Some persons, re- 
stricting the first life within very narrow limits, 
and making a servant of the second, give intense 
efforts to the perfecting of the third life, and on 
this account are called Religious, 

2. There are three principal motives for em- 
bracing the Religious life. The first is, to do 
penance for past sin. A severe Order is gener- 
ally, but not always, chosen for this end. To 
those who enter Religion on this ground, the 
subjection, the restraints, the mortifications of 
the Religious life, are very disagreeable, but they 
are accepted as a penance for sin, so as thus to 
please God, overcome nature, and obtain salva- 
tion. The second class who enter Religion, are 
those who do so to preserve their innocence, 
who are not stained, at least very deeply, and 
who fear the world, — fear they may lose their 
souls in the world, — feeling how weak they are. 
The pious exercises of a Religious house, the 
good companions met there, the regular life, all 
lessen the occasions of danger and of sin, and 
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make goodness almost a happy necessity. For 
the third class the seclusion intensifies their 
spirit. By prayer and the good active life, their 
whole souls are set on fire, so that with them it 
is ever onward, — more purity, more holiness, 
more light in God, and burning love of Him. 

3. The Religious life is thus a school, into 
which the pupils enter from difierent motives, 
and with difierent capabilities. All have not 
equal aptitudes, all are not called to the same 
degree of perfection. God does not expect the 
same amount of all, having given to one five 
talents, and to another two talents, and to 
another one. In an ordinary school all the 
pupils have not equal abilities, nor do we 
expect equal proficiency of all. So in this 
school of virtue and sanctity, we must bear 
with the imperfections we behold. We must 
not look for sanctity of those whose call is 
only to be kept from gross sins by the shelter of 
the Religious state. In teaching a person to 
sing who has a coarse, intractable voice, we do 
not expect ever to obtain exquisite results. We 
are content with a very moderate progress. So 
in Religion, when the gifts are not great, we 
must only expect a proportionate proficiency, — 
little from some, a good deal from others, and 
very much from just a few. 

In the spiritual life, convents are like hot- 
houses, where God keeps His exotics of heaven- 
choice, rare plants. In a hot-house everything 
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is nicely tempered, according to the wants of the 
various plants it contains. When the air is too 
hot, there are shades to keep off the sun, and 
cool gusts are allowed to enter. If it is not hot 
enough, then means are found to make hot air^ 
and to moisten that which is too dry. Everything 
is carefully balanced. Thus it comes to pass that 
flowers which could never endure the rude 
outside blasts, which would, if so exposed, 
quickly perish and die, thanks to the sheltering 
care of the hot-house, are able to put forth 
without fear their most delicate blossoms of 
exquisite texture. 

Religious houses nurture within them the 
flowers of another country, the flowers of heaven. 
Many who would be lost in the world, not being 
fitted for it, and not having the graces to with- 
stand its temptations, yet in the cloister become 
really saintly, shedding all around the delicious 
odour of heavenly virtue. Those, also, who 
are strong, reach an eminence that, with the 
hindrances of a worldly life, they never could 
have expected. In a Religious house every- 
thing is purposely arranged to lead upwards to 
God, so that by these appliances the advance is 
rapid and solid to favoured souls. Just as in a 
hot-house grapes are finer, and attain a maturity 
and a flavour that, under the most advantageous 
circumstances, is never reached in the open air. 

5. Religious sanctity is gained by a three- fold 
sacrifice, typified by the three altars of the 
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ancient temple in Jerusalem. The first altar 
was in the temple court, open to the air. On it 
were sacrificed the bodies of the prescribed vic- 
tims, which were destroyed by fire. This was 
the symbol of bodily austerities. The second 
altar was in the Holy Place before the veil. On 
this altar was burnt the purest incense to the 
Most High, and in this place were kept the 
sacred loaves or showbread. Here is the symbol 
of prayer and Holy Communion. Into the Holy 
of Holies the priest entered once a year, before 
the presence of God in the Shechinah over the 
Mercy- seat. He entered with blood, sym- 
bolizing the pouring out of our whole inner life 
before God and unto God as a sacrifice. The 
odour of the gross victims in its way to the 
Shechinah must pass through and be perfumed 
by the incense of the Holy Place ; so our bodily 
austerities must be sanctified by prayer and 
Holy Communion to be acceptable to our Lord. 
But the best sacrifice of all is the blood of our 
heart, all that we value most, our whole inner 
life. 

6. It is by these sacrifices that an ascent is 
made above self into a supernatural sphere: 
earth is purged away, and a sort of palpable 
influence of heaven takes possession of both soul 
and body. This spreads itself even to the places 
occupied by Religious, and they become em- 
balmed with a hallowing unction. Secular 
people can pray better in a convent chapel. It 
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is our Lord^s own home. He is there as the 
Spouse, amidst hearts that are wholly devoted 
to Him,— His entirely. The fresh flowers, the 
clean altar-linen, everything seems to speak of 
the loving hands that tend to all that concerns 
Him with an enthralling, affectionate worship. 
Even when the chapel is empty, it seems as 
though the prayers of the Nuns still filled the 
air, still floating there, just as the smoke of the 
incense wreathes itself aloft When Benediction 
is over. 

The holiness of the Eeligious state not only 
affects those who are brought into immediate 
contact with it, but in hidden, mystical ways, it 
flows into and pervades the whole body of the 
Church, carrying its vigour and its grace to 
assist in their conflicts all the elect of God. 
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CHAPTER XY, 

WHEN Judith returned from the slaughtei* 
of Holofernes, the people of her city 
gathered round her with great admiration. 
That she might tell them what God had wrought 
by her hand, she went up to a higher place. 
This history may be applied mystically to a 
Nun on the day she makes her sacred Profes- 
sion. She has slain the enemy. Her friends, 
the people of her city, gather round her, and 
she goes up to a higher place. 

1. The Eeligious life began with the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity. The first thing our 
Lord does on the commencement of His min- 
istry is to gather round Himself a Community 
of chosen souls, who forsook all to follow Him. 
^' Lo ! we have left all a/nd have followed Thee,** 
They forsook, not only goods, but wife and 
children, to be with Him. Saint John alone, 
according to tradition, was unmarried ; and he 
even is supposed to have been the Bridegroom 
at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, forsaking 
his wife before ever he had possessed her. 

That detachment from all earthly ties, which 
our Lord, when here below, laid down as 
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the condition of discipleship^ He atill exacts 
now that He is gone up above. And in every 
age He has found souls to answer to His call. 
In every age the pangs of loving hearts have 
been renewed. The tenderness of natural affec- 
tions has had to yield to the inexorable^ to the 
enthralling claims of supernatural love. O 
Thou heavenly Bridegroom, of what cruel suffer- 
ing hast Thou not made Thyself the author? 
This unseen Lover steals His way into the 
happy homes of the wealthy and high-born, as 
well as of the lowly, and by Hi^ fascinating 
spell He leads forth thence perhaps the choicest 
and best beloved of all He finds there. He is 
not content with faded, sullied hearts, but He 
takes especially the young, where hopes are 
brightest, and beauty is in* its freshest bloom- 
He fixes often on those who, by their talents, 
their grace and goodness, seem so fitted to shine 
in the world, and to shed such a sweet lustre 
on their high rank and station. And all these 
graceful qualities and accomplishments must be 
entombed in a Cloister, like a flower wasting its 
fragrance on the desert air. What a shattering 
of bright parental dreams 1 — what a crumbling 
into dust of beautiful air-castles. To Earthly- 
minded parents, if they only knew that their 
beloved daughter was a wife and a mother, 
though in some far distant land, with no hope 
of beholding her again in this world, yet the 
separation wpuld be less grievous, more toler- 
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able than to behold her embrace the Eeligious 
life. As a wife and a mother, she is still bound 
to her carnal relations by the kindred sympa- 
thies of a low and earthly life. But as the 
virgin-bride of the Virgin-Lamb, where is she ? 
She is far removed ; she is, as it were, lost to 
them. The supernatural aim and end of her 
life, this it is that appals their hearts. This 
it is that creates a terrific chasm between them 
and her, which they in vain essay to pass. 
Their pain reaches its climax when the time 
arrives of her irrevocable vow. In sorrow they 
gather round her, and she goes up to a higher 
place. 

2. The Eeligious life is an essential part of 
Christianity, not an accidental phase of its 
system. Without it Christianity could not 
fully express itself in the lives of men. To do 
away with the Religious life is to do away with 
the most sacred liberty of a Christian people, 
the liberty of vocation, which implies the liberty 
of sacrifice. What is the Religious life but the 
spirit of sacrifice in living embodiment, a tableau 
viva/nt? It is that spirit of sacrifice of which 
our Lord was the primary model in its supreme 
perfection, and which He left as a splendid 
heritage to His elect in all ages to come. To 
do away with the Religious life is to cripple 
Christianity, to cramp its powers, to restrict it 
from showing itself in its perfect development. . 
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Its highest aspirations have then no field for 
their exercise. 

The Religious life is the life of heaven exer- 
cised here below. It is an unworldly, an un- 
earthly life. It is the nobler sentiments in 
man triumphing over his lower cravings. A 
holy malicious pleasure is taken in depriving 
this lower nature of what it likes, and of sub- 
jecting it to what it dislikes. It is laid in the 
dust. The higher self sits aloft enthroned, and, 
as a conqueror, puts her feet on the neck of her 
fallen foe, exulting over his ruin, and revelling 
in his complete subjection. This accounts for 
the absolute delight taken in mortifications, and 
in the doing of things repugnant to the lower 
nature. Such things are regarded as tokens of 
its subjugation, trophies of victory over it. 
The doing of them, therefore, fills the higher 
Boul with glee and jubilation. 

Of Religious, far more aptly than of ordinary 
Christians, may it be affirmed, in the words of 
Scripture, that their life is hidden in God with 
Christ; that their conversation is in heaven; 
that God has raised them up and made them to 
sit in heavenly places, through Christ Jesus, 
Applied to common worldly Christians these 
words seem strained and forced; but applied 
to Religious they are eminently ttae. For to 
Religious, their hopes, their fears, their joys, 
are all inextricably mixed up with the interests 
of heaven. They live in the unseen. They 
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have given np earth^s goods, and have antici- 
cipated their eternity. They are really but 
strangers and pilgrims upon the earth. 

A Nun, who is about to make the Religious 
vow, is going to enter on this life of heaven, 
not by way of experiment, but in a stable 
settled manner. Those, therefore, that have 
already tasted how sweet the Lord is, are filled 
with joy at the grand event. There is one 
more spouse to be presented to Christ without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; another 
pure flower for that Beloved One '^ who feed- 
eth among the lilies/^ One more loyal disciple, 
willing to spend and be spent wholly for the 
Master^s service. One more soul escaped from 
the slavery of the world into the freedom of the 
heavenly kingdom. The older citizens, with a 
gladsome heart, send forth greetings of welcome 
to the new one about to ascend. They gather 
round her, and she goes up to a higher place. 

8. Religious are the 6lite of mankind, the 
flower of the human race. The glories of both 
sexes are found assembled in graceful union in 
their persons. They have at once the courage 
and heart of a man, with the tender gentleness 
of woman. They are specimens of humanity in 
its perfect state. Saint Thomas says that, '^ in 
heaven, virgins will rejoice that they are vir- 
gins, though they never made any resolve of 
keeping their virginity; just as the innocent 
rejoice at being free from sin, though they never 
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had the opportunity of sin/^ (Sum. III. Qu. 96.) 
But it is chastity, wrought on and elevated by 
grace, which causes this wonderful combination 
of gifts, so seemingly opposed in character. 
Force and grace are thus united in one harmo- 
nious whole, and a supernatural halo illumines 
them. 

As on earth so will it be in heaven. Every- 
where in the Apocalypse we find a marked 
division of blessedness in the lot of the Saints 
in light. For it is one thing to stand before 
the throne of our Lord, and another to sit with 
Him on His throne, as He is set down on His 
Father^s throne. It is one blessedness to be 
called to sit down at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, and a much more excelling to be the 
Lamb's wife, clothed in fine linen, glittering 
and white, which is the justice of Saints. It 
is one degree of bliss to be of that multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues; and a very 
much higher to be of the select company who 
stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion, who sing 
the new canticle which none can learn but they, 
who are without spot before the throne of God, 
and who follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth. The ancient Fathers, expounding that 
saying of our Lord to the Twelve : " Ye shall sit 
on the twelve thrones" include in this number 
twelve all those who^ after the likeness of the 
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Apostles, have forsaken all for Christ's sake. 
They shall be judges whilst the rest are judged , 
It is only in heaven that Religious will show 
as they really are in their undimmed lustre, 
'' Then/' says our Lord, " shall the just shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father/' 
On earth their imperfections hide this lustre, both 
from their own eyes and from the eyes of others. 
Besides, earth is not their sphere, and the being 
on earth puts them at a disadvantage. Their 
glories are reserved for fiiture display. They 
are like a covered picture or statue which the 
artist alone has seen. When they pass from 
earth the grand ceremony will take place of the 
unveiling of the picture before the assemblage of 
Saints and Angels. Then it is that the Saints 
and Angels, and their companions in Beligion, 
gather round these elect of the electa and they 
go up to a higher place. 

O glory of glories! only prize worth 
striving after ! Gladly, Lord, will I sacrifice 
all else if so I may attain to the happy lot of 
Thy chosen ones. 
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CHAPTER XYI. x 

S^t $m9 of (Espousals* 

WHEN a Nun makes her Profession as a 
spouse of Jesus Christ, one of the things 
given her as a symbol of her irrevocable engage- 
ment is the ring on her finger. The heavenly 
Bridegroom is present, though unseen. He 
receives the vow she offers, and He answers 
with love for love. "I will espouse thee to 
Me for ever, and I will espouse thee to Me in 
faith.''' (Osee.) 

The ring thus given is to be worn continually 
on her finger. It is the gage of her blessed 
Espousals. By it our Lord plights to her His 
troth, and she, receiving it, vows to be faithful 
to Him. This done she is no longer her own. 
She is His for ever. In the annals of the 
Saints we read of a certain holy woman of 
Canterbury, who was observed, shortly before 
her death, to regard with great attention a ring 
on her finger. Some who assisted her, seeing 
this, and fearing something of vanity, would 
have turned her attention from it. But she 
persisting, answered: ''By this ring I am 
wedded to the heavenly Bridegroom, and I am 
considering if, in all points, I have kept true 
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fidelity to Him/' In like sort does a Nun's 
ring of betrothal symbolize various ways, both 
the blessedness of her Espousals, and her own 
obligations to fidelity. 

The ring is made of gold. But, to be pure, 
it must be smelted in the furnace with exceed- 
ing great heat. Then it is gold fire-tried. By 
the gold is signified the love borne by our Lord 
to His spouses, and by the fire the affliction 
of His bitter Passion and Death. Without this 
willingness to suffer, love is but a name, a bare 
sentiment. By the greatness of His sufferings 
the intensity of His love is guaranteed. Our 
Lord expects of His spouses a love at least 
in some respects like His own. Theirs must 
be a love superior to all accidental feeling; a 
love which shall continue faithful in dryness, 
and darkness, and want of all comfort; a love 
which shall make them embrace things quite 
repugnant to their natural bent for His sake. 
This is the crucible in which the true gold is 
parted from the dross, and from that baser 
metal, which glitters indeed like gold, but 
cannot equally endure the heat of the furnace. 

Such is the substance of which the ring is 
formed,, purest gold, symbol of purest love; a 
plain gold ring, no jewels on it, no incrusta- 
tions, no blazoning of colours or enamel, but 
edmple and unadorned. And whyf Because 
love is by itself sufficient, as the Apostle says : 
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" Love is the fulfilling of the law '" and Saint 
Augustine : " Love and do what you will/' 

If we only love nothing else is asked of us. 
To his impatient disciples, who asked of S. 
John why he so continually repeated the lesson, 
"Love one another,'' he replied, ''Because if 
you do this one thing it alone suffices." If we 
have all else without love, it is nothing. If we 
have all faith, if we give all our goods to feed 
the poor, if we give our body to be burned : 
yet without love all is worthless. But if we 
love, though our love have none of these orna- 
ments, yet it is acceptable. Love alone suf- 
fices, without anything grand to show, as Saint 
Bonaventure said to Brother Giles : '' An igno- 
rant old woman, who loves God more than 
Brother Bonaventure, with all his learning, she 
is more precious in His sight." What our 
Lord wants is what He Himself gives — love. 
What He values is plain simple love. If we 
give Him our love He is content. 

Such is the lesson taught by the plain gold 
ring* If the ring be of silver, as is the case 
with the Apostoline Nuns, it is love in the 
straits of poverty, or penitential love. Silver 
for its purging requires a hotter fire even than 
gold, and in the heat of the crucible it sends 
forth glittering corruscations. Its whiteness 
denotes also purity of heart. 

The ring thoroughly encircles the finger on 
which it is placed. So it is that our Lord 
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places^ as it were^ round the souls of His 
spouses^ a wall of love. He guards them by a 
particular providence^ that no evil beast may 
come near to hurt them. They are to Him ^'a 
garden enclosed.*' By His ring of love He 
excludes all loves that interfere with His^ 
Encircled by the arms of His love^ these souls 
are carried through dangers which no one else 
dare encounter; for the everlasting arms are 
round them as a strong shield and buckler. 
His spouses embrace and cling to Him as the 
ring does to the finger. Their love for Him is 
a love of confidence. This confidence is entire. 
They surrender themselves^ by a complete aban- 
donmentj letting Him do with them just as He 
pleases. It is enough that they are His. This 
fills them with a most sweet contentment. 

Men of science tell us that the fourth finger 
of the hand is distinguished from the rest by 
its having a nerve in direct connection with 
the heart. This is the reason for its being 
chosen for the honourable office of bearing the 
ring of love. The finger shows the outward 
token of what the heart contains in fulness. 
It is erroneous to suppose the finger on the left 
hand alone has this nerve.* The right hand 
is justly chosen by the Church as more worthy 
than the left. 

The love which our Lord gives to His spouses 
is a love of an unending circle. It never had 



* See Brown's " Vnlgar £rrorsJ 
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a beginning. To each of them He says^ in the 
language of Scripture, '' I have loved thee with 
an eternal love, therefore with loving-kind- 
ness have I drawn thee/' Its beginning, with- 
out beginning, is hidden in the deep recesses 
of the Godhead from all eternity, to last to all 
eternity. The love that chose them, and that 
drew them, will keep them for ever. The ring 
symbolizes this unending circle of love. Our 
Lord's spouses would wish their love of Him 
had had no beginning, like His own of them. 
Their creatureliness hinders this, but at least 
their love shall never have an end. As ages 
and ages go on, they will have the same round 
of endless love. Nothing but love. To love 
and be beloved is now all their life. It 
swallows up everything else. It is not that 
the love of the Bridegroom shuts out all other 
loves. Bather it admits them, and lifting 
them up to an alliance with itself, transforms 
them and elevates them, lending to them a 
share of its own excellence, as Moses and EUas 
drew their light at the transfiguration from 
the glory of our Lord. It shuts out only what 
is base and unworthy. 

Bings have been worn in various nations 
from very ancient times. The book of Genesis 
mentions rings as worn by both Hebrews and 
Egyptians. Pharaoh King of Egypt gave to 
Joseph the ring off his hand as a sign that he 
made over to him his own power. Jezebel 
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sealed with Achab's ring the letters that doomed 
Naboth .the Jezreelite. The ancient Eomans 
wore rings of iron. The Eomans bnmed their 
dead^ and the iron^ of which each human body 
contains a small quantity^ was collected from 
the ashes^ and made into a ring^ which was 
worn as a memento of the departed. Eings of 
other metals are worn as preservatives against 
certain maladies. But of all the rings that have 
ever been worn, whether for ornament or dig- 
nity, as gages of fidelity, or any other cause, 
no ring is any way so precious, or so glorious, 
as that of a Nun, by which she is betrothed, 
not to some earthly nobleman, but to the Eang 
of kings, and Lord of lords. No ring means 
so much. For as the love of the heavenly 
Bridegroom is immensely greater than any 
earthly love, so He expects from His spouses 
a love that shall far exceed all other love. He 
expects it, and not in vain. He has had it 
from thousands of thousands. No one ever 
loved as He, and no one has ever been loved 
as He has been. 

Oh, how Jesus Christ has been loved ! Thou- 
sands and millions have counted death and 
torture sweet for love of Him. It was delicious 
thus to have their love put to the test, to be 
faithful to Him under extremest trial. Their 
love of Him was full, far reaching, and intense, 
unutterable, transcending all description. 
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O my Jesus ! tliis is the love I would wish 
to have; this I would wish to oflfer. For I 
desire to be Thine, wholly and for ever. Come 
Thou and take me. Whisper Thou into the 
ears of my soul : '' I will espouse thee to Me 
for ever, and I will espouse thee to Me in 
faith.^' 
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CHAPTEI^ XYII. 

C([m great ^rafobacb* 

WHEN we wish to serve God with a perfect 
heart there are three things that stand 
much against us. The first is our own incon- 
stancy. With God there is never any change 
or shadow of alteration. But with us^ alas ! it 
is otherwise: we begin fervent, but fall back 
into coldness and negligence. God says to us, 
in the words of the Apocalypse: "I have 
somewhat against thee, because thou hast left 
thy first charity. Be mindful, therefore, whence 
thou art fallen; and do penance, and do the 
first works/' Our first charity is that great 
fervour of love that burned within us, when, 
at the beginning of our conversion, we gave 
ourselves to God without reserve. And God 
reminds us of it that the shame of our fall, 
urging us to begin afresh, we may by double 
earnestness redeem our lost graces. 

It was for this reason that Almighty God 
said of old to the Children of Israel, " Bemem' 
her the day ye came out of Egypt.'' The day of 
our exodus from Egypt is the day we renounce 
the world. It happened once that a young 
man, wishing to enter a Community, asked a 
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holy Religious how ho ought to live in it. 
He was answered : " See how you live in it the 
first day you enter, and for the rest of your 
life always do the same/' It is as if it had 
been said to him : '^ Consider how humble you 
were on the first day you entered Religion; 
how ready to obey even in difficult and dis- 
agreeable tilings ; how patient under reproaches, 
in hardships, and in toil. How modest and 
retiring you were; how earnest to correct your 
ways, and to recover all the time lost in the 
world. How little you cared for telling or 
hearing worldly news; how carefully you kept 
your mind from vain curiosities, and your 
tongue from evil speaking. Remember how 
you fled from all desires and actions of the 
flesh, rejecting them wholly, and offering your- 
self entire as a living victim, leaving no place 
in you for the life of sin. Do as you did then, 
unless, in the school of Religion, you wish to 
unlearn and go back, instead of marching for- 
ward.^' 

Those who waste their time in a place of 
education, what do they discover on leaving 
it? No progress, and much expense. So if 
in Religion we find we were more fervent and 
pious in the days of our Noviciate than after 
many years of Profession, what a subject for 
shame and confusion ! The Apostle Paul would 
say to us : (Heb. v.) '' Wherexs for the time ye 
ought to be masters, being in Religion so long. 
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ye have need to be taught again, like ignorant 

Novices, what be the first elements of the word 

of God, and how to begin to serve our Lord. 

Ye have need of milk, and not of strong meat.'' 

That is, you cannot endure hardships and rude 

trials of virtue, but have no more strength than 

a little child, that has to be managed by 

caresses. 

2. The second hindrance to a perfect life is 

the influence of bad example. One diseased 

sheep will ruin a whole flock. Souls without 

energy, when, in a Community, they see some 

slack in the service of God, idle, breakers of 

silence, unsubmissive, &c., then they say to 

themselves: ''If these things are permitted in 

them, why not in me too ?" So they loose the 

yoke of discipline, and rejoice to be able to 

sin without blushing, having a shelter for their 

disorders in this miserable companionship. But 

the true servant of God says to himself: 

''Friend, wherefore didst thou come?'' Why 

did you enter the Religious state ? Was it to 

take pattern by the lukewarm, or to take up 

the Cross after our Lord ? Was it to neglect 

the Rule, or to observe it with exactitude in 

all its points, so as to wipe out your sins, and, 

after this life ended, to inherit the heavenly 

kingdom ? This is the end the true servant of 

God proposes on entering Religion. And, as 

an artist or a painter searches out the best 

models^ that following them he may execute a 
s 
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work worthy of praise, so the good Beligious 
man sets before his ejes the examples of those 
who are fervent in virtue, that he may learn to 
excel in a saintly life. For those who lead a 
slothful tepid life, like the Sarabaites, their 
wearing of the Religious habit is only a living 
lie to God, and a base betrayal of their trust. 
But unless we stand on our guard it is easy to 
slip into the snare, for bad example has more 
force than good, many a beautiful vocation has 
been ruined by its power. 

3. The third hindrance is discouragement on 
account of temptations and hardships. The 
Wise man says: ''Son, when thou comest to 
the service of God, stand in justice and fear^ 
and prepare thy soul for temptation. Join 
thyself to God, and endure.^' (Eccl. ii.) S. 
Paul certifies us that it is through many tribula- 
tions we must enter the kingdom of God. (Acts 
xiv.) Even for our Lord it was necessary that 
He should suffer, and so enter into His glory. 
(Luke xxiv.) Tribulation is the road to the 
kingdom of God. To refuse to march on the 
road. is to refuse to reach the goal. 

At the outset, spite of the helps of grace, 
the Religious life is felt to be exceeding hard 
sometimes. The deprivation of the artificial 
comforts of a worldly life costs no little, but the 
restriction of liberty costs much more. The 
tower of perfection cannot be built for nothings 
AS our Lord plainly teaches. But as habit is a 
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second nature^ iihe new mode of life by degrees 
loses its nnpl6asantness;~'faid even becomes 
quite agreeable. Grace also assists to tbis end« 

But again^ wben we have bad experience of 
the Religious life some few years^ anotber crisis 
comes, at wbiob time special effort is required 
to keep ourselves from falling back. Wben 
Saul was first made king be was little in bis 
own eyes : be was, it is said, '' a child of two 
years old/' But wben be bad been in power 
a few years, all tbese nice dispositions vanished. 
So wben a Beligious gets to feel of some autbo- 
rity and weight, or is put into an office of 
trust, then old vices of character, that bad lain 
dormant, begin to put forth their beads quietly. 
They think to escape notice, because they come 
slightly tinted with a religious coating, to suit 
the new state; but really at bottom they are 
the old man. Thus come temper, pride, ambi- 
tion, avarice, &c., lying in ambush. We must 
take tbese suggestions in their infancy, and 
dash these Babylonish children against the 
rock. 

At a later period, when health begins to fail^ 
or the infirmities of age come on, a great temp- 
tation is often felt to come' down from the 
cross. But our Lord remained on the cross 
till He was dead. The good Beligious man 
does the same. Some indulgence is to be 
given to infirmity, and to the weakness of age^ 
but with measure and moderation. For the 
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good Beligioos man resists the desire to come 
down from iha^asmmi. After so many years of 
an unworldly life, is he to die in the soft mire 
of earthly comforts, like a ship, after storms 
and trials, heaving its cargo overboard just 
when nearing its harbour t Yet there are who 
80 do: whose bright lamp, a few years per- 
haps before they go, is quenched in the dark- 
ness of lethargy and sloth, and who pass from 
earth leaving behind them an ill savour^ instead 
of the good odour of Jesus Christ. . 
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CHAPTER I, 

Conversion of IPlanntrs. 

iN order to advance on the way towards 
heaven, we must give ourselves wholly 
to our Lord. We must not be con- 
tent with making an act of oblation 
once, we must make it again and again, many 
times. We must indeed never be content till 
we have palpable proof that God has accepted 
the offering. God will show that He has taken 
possession by beginning in us a conversion of 
our manners. Often when people offer them- 
selves to God it is a mere pious form of 
speech. They never mean that God should 
take them at their word. If He did they would 
bitterly repent, and speedily withdraw back the 
offering. God knows this, and so He does not 
even take it at all. God is not hasty in taking 
us at our word. He often waits a long time, 
proving whether we really are in earnest, and 
turns away from our oblation, as if perhaps He 
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distrasted us^ or as if He did not care to have 
it. We do God no favour in giving ourselves 
to Him; the favour is that He should vouch- 
safe to receive us. 

Conversion of manners is not, like conversion 
of heart, a sudden thing. It is a gradual change, 
worked bit by bit. In the conversion of the 
heart God changes us at once out of a state of 
sin into a state of grace. It is a thing which 
cannot be done by halves, as if we were partly 
in a state of grace, and partly in a state of sin. 
God pardons us, and sanctifies us, and justifies 
ns, in pne and the same act ; and we are changed 
from death unto life. But conversion of man- 
ners is done piecemeal, here a little and there a 
little, till the whole is finished. Sometimes 
at first conversion, or when entering Eeligion, 
people are so good that you would think they 
were Angels. But wait a bit. The old Adam 
is not dead. Spiders sometimes roll them- 
selves up and feign death that they may be 
let alone; so it is with the vices of the old 
Adam. They are too deeply seated to be 
wholly rooted out in a moment. The principal 
root is gone, but the fibres still remain. To 
destroy them as they appear, this is the work 
of our second conversion. 

Home was not built in a day ; so holiness is 
not perfected in an hour. Wounds are easily 
taken, but not easily cured. Bad habits and 
vices are compared to dross, which can be 
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wholly purged out only in a fiery crucible. 
There must be many a tear and many a sigh^ 
before our vessel shall be so purely refined as to 
be meet for the Master^s table. Nero said he 

« 

wished the Boman people had but one neck, 
that by one stroke of the axe he might kill 
them all. So impetuous natures would wish to 
destroy all their vices with the efibrt of a single 
stroke. But such is not God's way. God's 
way is gradual; first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full com in the ear. Fruits quickly 
ripe are quickly rotten. So a hasty sanctity is 
to be suspected. It shines like a brushwood 
blaze, splendid for the moment, but alas! 
speedily quenched in darkness. 

We must not then be discouraged if we do 
not get on so fast as we could wish. The most 
valuable timber is not of rapid growth. Demos- 
thenes, who became the most eloquent orator 
of ancient Greece, had to rid himself first, by 
years of labour, from his natural defects. It 
was a long and painful apprenticeship; but he 
succeeded in the end. In rowing up a stream 
the current is so strong in some spots that we 
can make but little way. When these places 
are passed, it is easier work; so is it in the 
spiritual life: but the very perseverance of 
efibrts after good is a progress, because we are 
made firmer thereby in the habit of resisting 
evil. Thus not to go back is to go forward. 

The entrance gate, however, into the road of 
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perfection is the narrowest and most difficult 
part of the road^ especially when the first fer« 
Tonr is over. A bullock unaccustomed to the 
yoke frets under its burden at first, but by and 
by takes no notice of it. A new shoe, though 
made well to fit the foot, is not so easy to it 
as an old one, some time worn. We are crea- 
turea of habit, and to have to alter our mode of 
Uving and acting is never pleasant. Much less 
is it agreeable to adopt a stricter rule of life*. 
But, after all, our worldly wants are for the 
most part artificial. Plain food with hunger 
is as appetizing as the greatest dainties. The 
taste itself, when less cloyed, becomes more 
delicate, and finds a savour where once none 
was perceived. Nature is content with little, 
and grace with less. In the virtues, also, the 
close-fisted man, having once opened the strings 
of his purse, finds the second opening less diffi- 
cult, and so by degrees, from a niggard becomes 
liberal. The passionate man, repressing bursts 
of anger, becomes gradually more meek. The 
chatterer, by guard of the tongue, becomes less 
fond of talking. And so of the rest. The way 
of asceticism and virtue is somewhat irksome at 
the outset, but it becomes, by new habit and 
hj grace, comfortable and pleasant. 

A true conversion of manners has three char- 
acteristic marks. 

Mr at, it is hahitual. Belapses in part may 
more or less occur occasionally^ and imperfec- 
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iions; bat^ to be sincere^ conyerctTon mnst form 
A new stable habit. One swallow does not 
make a summer. One extraordinary act of vir* 
tne does not make a Saint. To be sometimes 
sensual, at other times mortified; sometimes 
nice mannered, at other times disagreeable ; ia 
not a true conversion. True conversion is, at 
least in the main, permanent, abiding, habitual. 
The second mark of a true conversion is that 
it is universal. If not so at once, it at least 
tends thitherward. It takes in the whole cycle 
of virtues ; advancing ever onward from virtue 
to virtue it goes, heaping up more wealth, add- 
ing field to field, never content. Alexander, 
when he had conquered the whole world, wept 
because there was no more to conquer. It is 
not so with the soul. There are always fresh 
countries, which God opens her eyes to behold, 
undiscovered continents, new worlds, which He 
invites her to bring under her dominion. No 
peace or league is to be made with any of the 
old inhabitants of the land. The war is one 
of utter extermination. The extermination is, 
however, to be gradual. In the Promised Land, 
till the time of David, Jebus still held the 
stronghold in Jerusalem. David cast him out. 
But to be stably good in some points, and 
stably bad in others, is not a true conversion 
of manners. To be good at fasting, but not 
good at prayer; to be good at silence, but 
bad at obliging others; to be good at labouTj 
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bat not prompt in obedience; is not tme con- 
version. Sweet water and bitter should not 
come from the one fonntaiix^ good fruit and 
corrupt fruit from the same tree. These are 
flaws in the jewels and^ like coarse dark threads^ 
ruin the beauty of the fabric. 

These two first signs may suffice for ordinary 
conversions. Some persons set before them- 
selves a moderate standard of virtue^ and go 
higher they will not. They are quite content. 
They do not will any absolute perfection, and 
they are determined not to be driven. Truth 
is they can neither be led nor driven. A 
change, if change there ever comes, must be 
within, and from God. These imperfect souls 
are to be borne with, and not pushed unwill- 
ingly up the heights. 

The third sign of entire conversion is a grace^ 
fulness in virtuous acts. Beginners in virtue 
do what is good, but awkwardly and stiffly. 
They walk, but they walk on stilts, in an un- 
gainly manner. This mode is sometimes also 
the result of a rigid character, or of the teach- 
ing of rigid books. A piece of music, when 
played by an unskilful hand, though the correct 
notes are given, and in correct time, yet it is 
but a cold dead thing. But in the hands of a 
true musician, how it changes its face. How it 
thrills us by its grandeurs, how it melts us by 
its plaint. We are transported out of our- 
Belves; we go we know not whither, captivated 
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by its cliarm. When ench a musician takes 
his liarp^ and sweeps with his hand over the 
chords^ he at once and without effort fills the 
air with the most delicious enrapturing sounds. 
So is it with the Saints and saintlj persons 
in their acts of virtue ; they are done with such 
a sweet ease, with so charming a gracefulness, 
with such exquisite propriety, as quite to silence 
the tongues of fault-finders. When a man's 
ways please the Lord, He maketh even his foes 
to be at peace with him. The perfection of 
virtue in saintly souls casts its spell outside^ 
and by the beauty of its holiness enthralls the 
heart, filling it with admiration. 

However, even great saints have some defects 
or strong violent temptations. Some wondered 
why Saint Gertrude was so dear to our Lord^ 
seeing she had certain palpable defects of tem- 
per. God suffers these things for the good of 
humility, that out of an evil root He may bring 
a most sweet flower, Tauler says that God 
rarely raises souls to a high degree of favour 
but after some previous fall. S. Paul, when 
lifted up to the third heaven, had a thorn in 
the flesh to buffet him and keep hirn humble. 
In nature we see the same. The peacock has 
beautiful plumage, but a hideous voice. The 
swan has the whitest of feathers, but a black 
skin. These occasional defects should humble 
but not discourage us. Our garden is naturally 
a desert heath, and God leaves in it a patch of 
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ground nncaltiyated yet, to show us what the 
rest would be like but for His grace. 

If, however, the two first characteristic marks 
of true conversion are lacking to us, we may 
feel sure that something is amiss. When a tree 
is rich in plentiful blossom, yet scarce here and 
there any fruit abides on it, then let the gar- 
dener take it up and examine the roots. He 
will pretty certainly find that the strongest 
roots strike down into a bad barren soil. These 
strong roots must either be cut ofi*, or their 
direction so turned that they no longer pene- 
trate to draw sap from that corrupting ground. 
The soul that has good desires, and not the 
fruit of true conversion, has its strongest roots 
still fast in worldly things, or in self-willed, 
3elf-chosen ways. Never will she bring forth 
fruit in holiness till these roots be cut off or 
their direction turned. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cxtarb of tljt JftntU 

IN order effectively to advance our conversion 
of manners we must keep a great g^ard over 
our heart. The heart is the grand fountain 
spring of all that is good or evil in word or 
work. As our Lord has said : '* Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.^^ 
And again : '' From the heart come forth mur- 
ders, adulteries, thefts, and the like.^* As our 
heart is, so is our life. If we would correct our 
life we must first reform our heart. But in 
order to reform our heart we must know our 
heart in itself. We must watch its movements^ 
must examine what comes in and what goes out^ 
and what abides there. '' Know thyself," was 
one of the wise sayings of ancient Greece, 
engraved over the gates of the Delphic temple. 
This self-knowledge is obtained by examining 
what are the desires, hopes, fears, and regrets of 
the heart. You grieve for a certain loss ; your 
heart is disturbed. You thought your heart 
was detached, but this grief proves that it was 
not. And so of the rest. Thus we get to know 
our attachments by examining our desires^ hopes, 
fears and regrets. 
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The next point to be examined is the natural 
hent of our heart. For what is done by natural 
inclination tends to run to excess^ and what 
would have been a virtue becomes by excess a 
vice. So says S. Bernard. People often can- 
onize their vices, and pay to them great homage 
and veneration. Wastefulness they call gene- 
rous liberality ; niggardliness they call a love of 
holy poverty; selfish slackness to correct others 
is termed a mild charity ; cruel severity is called 
a holy zeal for discipline and good order. We 
sometimes esteem vices a happy possession, and 
indulge in self-complacency and self-glorification 
on their account. But what we esteem is in 
God's eyes a foul blemish. The chamelion, so 
as to be unperceived by its prey, takes the 
colour of the leaf on which it sits. So the devil 
colours his temptations, drawing us to vice, as 
Hugh of S. Victor says, according to the bent 
of our nature. But true virtue lies in a happy 
middle between two extremes. 

A third point in the guard of the heart is to 
find out the motives of our actions. Imperfect 
souls fancy sometimes that they do their good 
actions wholly and simply for the glory of God, 
Yet our Lord is well pleased, if, amidst much 
rubbish and metals of less value. He find one 
or two grains of this gold. A man often, who 
builds a church, does so partly for the glory of 
God, partly for the good of his neighbour^ 
partly for his own comfort, partly for self-glori- 
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fication^ partly to satisfy his taste^ &c., &c. 
A Host of motives convene in the same act. 
Motives that savour of sin we should eliminate 
without quarter. Imperfect motives, or of 
lesser good, may be sufiFered. How far must 
depend on our vocation, and the inspirations of 
God. All are not called to equally high degrees 
of perfection. Some require a larger, some a 
smaller admixture of less perfect motives in 
their good actions. If compelled to act from 
the purest motives only, many would simply 
abandon a good life altogether. 

Refiners have fixed at twenty-four carats the 
highest perfection of gold. But do what they 
will they are unable to reach this standard by a 
quarter of a carat. The standard of money is 
twenty-two carats, the other two being silver, 
or some other metal which cannot be purged 
out. Gold of eighteen carats is considered very 
good jeweller's gold. As gold is proved by the 
crucible, and the amount ascertained of admix- 
tures with it, so are our motives proved by* the 
guard of the heart in the light of God ; and we 
learn how far our actions are done from the love 
of God, and how far from lower motives. If 
our gold is considerably mingled with less pre- 
cious metals, let us have the humility to confess 
it, and so by our gain of humility reimburse 
ourselves for our losses. Let us not be like 
those insincere persons who have two motives^ 

an ostensible and a secret one, — a top-current 
9 
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for the glory of God, and a strong nnder-cnrrent 
of self-seeking, — who are hot for the glory of 
God when self-aggrandisement and personal 
display are connected with it, bnt impassive at 
other times. The glory of God covers many a 
hunt after lower satisfactions. That craving for 
church-gossip which religious persons some- 
times have; is it that they may find objects 
about which to pray ? Many a piece of base 
coin is detected by the guard of the heart. In 
India, when a large sum of money is paid, a 
money-receiver is hired to take it, whose prac- 
tised fingers at once with subtlest touch dis- 
tinguish any false money. In spiritual matters 
this office is fulfilled by the guard of the heart. 

A fourth advantage of the guard of the heart 
is that thereby the roots of our sins are laid 
bare. If anger has arisen the soul examines 
to see why. One man is angry because he has 
been cheated of a small sum of money : avarice 
is |ihe root. Another because he is despised: 
pride is the root. Another is angry because 
his dinner has been badly cooked : sensuality is 
the root. The covetous man is not angry at 
being despised, nor the sensual man for being 
robbed of a small sum of money. But the root 
of the disturbance is difierent in the two cases. 
Now to be sorry for the anger only will not 
profit much. It is the root of the anger that 
should be destroyed. So long as that vile root 
is Buffered to abide, it will put forth its thistly 
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leaves. Wither it up and the leaves will vanish 
too. This withering of the root is effected by 
four things: 1. Detestation of it; 2. Acts of 
the contrary virtue; 3. Prayer against it; 4, 
Rising above it into God. 

The guard of the heart is exercised in various 
ways. Its lowest degree is the ordinary exami- 
nation of the conscience once or twice a day. 
The second degree is to prepare ourselves 
specially for each action of the day, and exam- 
ine ourselves on how we have performed it at 
its close. Saint Ignatius, hearing that a certain 
Brother examined his conscience often, asked 
him early one morning how often he had done 
so that day. The Brother answered: '^ Seven 
times.'^ "Only seven times/^ replied Saint 
Ignatius, in a disappointed tone. But the third 
degree is that spoken of by Saint Benedict as 
the first degree of humility. This guard is to 
be continual, all the day, over every word, 
action, and movement of the will. 

The method of exercising this guard may 
be explained by that which is found necessary 
in many trades and occupations. A sempstress, 
when hemming or seaming, runs her eye from 
time to time over her work, to see that the 
stitches are made at equal distances, that they 
are even, not some large some small, some 
tightly drawn others slack; for a few bad 
stitches would disfigure the whole work. A 
builder builds by his line, and looks from time 
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to time to see that his work does not get out 
of the, perpendicular. Without this care his 
building would be ruinous. An artist keeps 
often in his studio a masterpiece for years 
before it satisfies his eye. To an unskilled taste 
it is already beautiful, perfect. But his purer 
light discerns that it is still far from what it 
ought to be.' Nor does he know all at once 
what it is exactly that is wanting to it. Little 
by little, with delicate touches, he brings it to 
Bome accord with his high ideal. A sentineFs 
watch, at the outpost of a camp, is not more 
strict than this guard of the heart should be; 
for the hearts of some people are like a public 
inn, open Without question to every comer. 

In keeping our guard it is well to consider 
our actions from various points of view. If we 
saw ^ome one else doing what we are doing, 
what should we think of it ? Or if some one 
else saw us, what would that person think? 
Bystanders see more of the game than the 
players. Others form a corrector estimate of 
our actions than we do ourselves. They are 
disinterested spectators: self-love blinds us. 
We see faults plainly in others, which they will 
not allow to be there. And doubtless there are 
fjEtults in us which we do not acknowledge as 
such. We should also look at our actions as 
the Angels look at them, as God looks at them, 
as our Lord looks at them from the Cross. By 
getting out of nature into the domain of grace 
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we form a truer jadgment. By the brightness 
of a sunbeam shining in at a window we some- 
times behold in the air particles which the 
ordinary light of day did not discover to our 
eyes. So God's brightness sometimes shines on 
some chance word or action of ours^ and makes 
it to us a revelation of some point of our char- 
acter, some defect which had hitherto lain hid 
in the shade. True and perfect self-knowledge 
comes only by the light of God. ^^ Noverim te 
noverim me/^ cried S. Augustine; ''Lord, let 
me know Thee, and let me know myself.^' 
David says: ''Look well, Lord, if there be 
any way of wickedness in me, and lead me in 
the way eternal.'' David does not mean to say 
that God does not know all things; but by this 
form of expression he begs of God to make 
known to him by His light his own most secret 
defects. 

One of the ways, also, by which We may 
learn the character of our heart, is to watch our 
words. Our Lord says, " Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.*' The tongue 
is a useful member in this way, because it 
betrays the secrets of the heart. Unbidden 
words of love tell of a heart filled to overflowing 
with tenderness or charity. They are 'sparks 
leaping forth from its huge fire. But curses and 
blasphemies are sparks from the fire of hell that 
bums in the soul. They are words fit only for 
devils to utter. 
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CHAPTEI\ III. 

TTTHEN we review our conduct, and desire to 
f V ascertain if we have made any advance in 
the conversion of our manners, we naturally 
look about for some standards by which to 
judge ourselves. The standards we ought to 
take should be those by which God Himself will 
judge us at the last day. Then the Books shall 
be opened, and men shall be judged according 
to what is written in the Books. The Books 
are the books of God^s law, as made known to 
men. At the Council of Trent the books laid 
on the table were, the Bible, the Decrees of 
Councils and Popes, and the Summa of S. 
Thomas. These were to be the standards of 
doctrine. What was not in conformity with 
them was to be condemned. So by the Books 
of God^s law we may discern in our conduct the 
good from the bad, and separate the precious 
from the vile. 

There are two Books that are universal, the 
Books of Creation, and of Conscience. The one 
manifests God outside of us, the other within 
the soul. They are given to all. All will he 
judged by them. The Book of Creation seta 
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forth the power, the wisdom, and Godhead of 
the Creator. The heavens declare the glory of 
God, so that those are inexcusable who serve 
the creature instead of the Creator. For God 
has not left them without witness of Himself, 
calling for the homage of all by His goodness in 
giving rain from heaven and fruitful seasons. 
The Book of Conscience also, though its writing 
be obscured by evil custom, has a sufficiently 
clear witness. Its voice either accuses or de- 
fends each action ; and by its law shall all men 
be judged, the secrets of the heart being l^id 
open. 

The third Book that will be opened is the 
Book of Revelation, of which the Jews have a 
portion. Christian sects a larger share, and 
Catholics the whole. By God^s revealed law 
the natural conscience receives a large accession 
of light. Old truths now stand out clear and 
more distinct. New truths are unveiled to 
view. To whom much is given, of the same will 
much be required. He who sins in comparative 
ignorance will be beaten with few stripes ; but 
he who sins with a full knowledge of the Lord's 
will will be beaten with many stripes. A sub- 
limer sanctity is to be looked for from those 
who are enriched with the wealth of clearer 
knowledge and a holier law. 

The fourth Book that will be opened is, 
according to Saint Gregory, that of the lives of 
the Saints. By them God will show what men. 
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with like passions as ourselves^ and the same 
flesh and bloody have done with less graces and 
advantages^ so that we shall be without excuse. 
In them we behold God^s laws written, not on 
tables of stone, but on the fleshy tables of the 
heart, and in the actions of a holy life. 

And the fifth Book that will be opened is that 
of God^s hidden inspirations to the soul. No 
one knows these but the soul and God. They 
are a secret between Him and her. No one is 
left by God in a state of mere nature, but out- 
side the Church as well as within. His grace 
sweetly waits upon every one, soliciting to good 
and restraining from evil. As pour the waves 
of light from the sun in richest plenty, so does 
God^s grace come upon each soul. It comes 
like an impetuous gush of waters from some 
strongly welling spring, overtopping all the 
appointed channels, and everywhere spreading 
itself in lavish waste. God gives His rains not 
merely to cultured spots, but spreads them as if 
in vain on the sea and on fruitless sands. Yet 
all serve a purpose known to Him. 

It is by the good use of inspirations that the 
sublimest perfections of the spiritual life can 
alone be reached. For through these touches 
the Sovereign Artist gives to the character and 
actions of His chosen ones that delicate grace, 
fulness which is so sweet and exquisitely charm- 
ing. Where these inspirations are neglected our 
Lord can do no mighty works. They work 
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their eflfeot, partly by enlightening the under- 
standing, and partly by pushing the will to 
action. 

On many occasions our ordinary lights are 
not sufficient, and we ought to petition con- 
tinually for higher, purer lights, so as to see 
things something in the manner that God sees 
them. "Send out Thy light and Thy truth, 
that they may lead me,'' Samuel was a pro- 
phet. But the prophetic light was not a posses- 
sion of his own, which he could use at his plea- 
sure. He had to depend on God for it. When 
God did not give it he remained in his natural 
ignorance. In this ignorance he had thought 
that Eliab, Jesse's eldest son, was God's chosen 
king. Nathan also, when David first told him 
that he wished to build God a house, approved 
the design, and told him to do so, for the Lord 
was with him : but that night God told Nathan 
that it was not His will that David should build 
Him a temple. If these prophets were some- 
times ignorant till a special light was vouchsafed, 
how much more must we expect to be deceived, 
thinking that to be God's will which really is 
not so ? We must ever inquire of God before 
action, striving to look at things in His light. 
Because Josue once did not inquire, but trusted 
to ordinary lights, he fell into the snare laid for 
him by the Gibeonites; and through giving 
credit to their plausible words, he made peace 
with a people that should have been destroyed. 
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Besides lookiDg for light from God, not only 
when we are in a difficulty, but as a help in all 
ordinary occurrences, we must also abandon 
ourselves wholly to His guidance. For, as God 
instructs each soul in private, over and above 
the knowledge she has of her duty, through the 
ordinary channels of revelation, so also He 
pushes her within, by mystical movements in the 
soul, to the performance of His will. God wishes 
the soul to be entirely at His beck. An apt 
figure is given of this in His conduct of the 
Israelites in the desert by a cloud. The chil- 
dren of Israel had to move their camp whenever 
the cloud moved. Whithersoever it led the 
way they had to follow. Sometimes it moved 
at midnight, sometimes in the daytime; at one 
time in the morning, at another as the sun went 
down. But whenever it moved they struck 
their tents and fqllowed. Sometimes it stayed 
in the same place a year, sometimes a few 
months, a day, or only an hour or two. If it 
remained a year they remained a year, if only 
an hour they remained only an hour. If it went 
to the right they went to the right, if to the 
left they followed to the left. They were utterly 
abandoned to its guidance: and so should the 
soul be to the guidance of the inspirations of 
God. She should have no lights, no movements 
of her own. All should be borrowed from Him. 
As a leaf is the sport of the wind, so should the 
Boul be abandoned to the direction of God. A 
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leaf is taken up and whirled this way or that^ 
set down, and again shifted to some other quarter. 
It obeys every impulse it receives unresistingly. 

Some persons neglect inspirations lest they 
should become scrupulous. But scruples differ 
widely from inspirations* Scrupulosity is a 
groundless and painful fear of committing sin, 
mortal or venial ; a fear of breaking God^s com- 
mandments. But fidelity, to inspirations has no 
concern with sin,. It concerns itself, not at all 
with the eommandments of God, but only with 
His counsels, suggested to the soul in the secret 
of the heart. Fidelity to inspirations is indi- 
rectly the best remedy for scruples, by sweetly 
raising the soul, without tumultuous fears, to 
rid herself of all imperfections. Inspirations 
may be classed under /ot^r heads: 1, To do a 
thing less perfect in itself, viz., less mortified, 
but accidentally more perfect, because more 
discreet. 2. Where a matter is of no impor- 
tance in itself, but there is a strong inspiration 
to do or let alone something, to follow this im- 
pulsion simply, so as to become pliable and 
supple in the hands of God, complying with 
every indication of His will. 3. Of two lines of 
action to choose the safer. 4. Of two good 
actions to choose the more holy. 

Those inspirations which are of no great con- 
sequence, it is best to act on at once without 
consulting any one. But in graver matters 
nothing should be done without the sanction of 
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authority. In Communities, even a small thing 
that is observable, should never be done differ- 
ent from the practice of the rest without sanc- 
tion. Whatever is thus offered to God, says 
S. Benedict, without permission, will merit no 
reward from Him. If God appear to counsel 
us one thing, and our Superiors tell us to do 
another, we must always follow the voice of 
our Superiors, not the inspiration. When our 
Lord in a vision told Saint Teresa to do a thing, 
and her Confessor forbade her, she obeyed her 
Confessor, and our Lord told her she had acted 
rightly in so doing. 

To disobey an inspiration is not a sin, for 
inspirations are counsels, not commands. Still 
every time we disobey we lose so much perfec- 
tion. We also lose our peace of mind because 
our Lord does not fail to reproach in their con- 
science those who are ungenerous with Him in 
this matter* And if we continually persist in 
this evil disobedience He will let us sink down 
to a lower terrace, withdrawing from us His 
special guidance and providence, and giving us 
only common graces. It may happen some- 
times that our salvation may depend on our 
fidelity to inspirations. The scale is sometimes 
turned by a single grain. A downward course 
to hell may be begun by infidelity to inspira- 
tions; and certainly nothing will help us so 
unerringly on our road to Paradise as the being 
faithful to God^s holy inspirations. 
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CHAPTER lY, 

BESIDES the continaal guard of the heart, it 
is of great profit, from time to time, to 
make a review of our state before God, mani- 
festing this to some person in whom we have 
confidence, so as to obtain counsel and succour. 
The best person ordinarily will be our Confes- 
sor, or our Director; but sometimes we may get 
assistance from other friends. The Dominican 
Tauler was greatly helped by a devout layman. 
The celebrated Mary Ann of Jesus had recourse 
to a Jesuit lay-brother, to whom she opened all 
her heart. Father Grou, S.J., learned the way 
of a perfect life from a holy Nun. In Eeligious 
Houses this manifestation is generally made to 
the Superior, or by Novices to their Master or 
Mistress. S. Benedict highly commends it in 
his Eule. He does not make it a strict precept, 
but terms it the fifth degree of humility. 

For persons entering on the Religious life 
it is of all importance to be perfectly open with 
Superiors. A close Novice will never persevere. 
Novices often leave a Religious House without 
revealing the true reason of their withdrawal. 
The real reason is a secret between them and 
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the devil. They are content to allege a lesser 
reason and keep close the secret which the 
devil has confided to them. Now as nothing 
breaks up a friendship like the revealing of 
secrets^ so nothing angers and alienates the 
devil from us so incurably as the uncovering to 
Superiors the evil thoughts and suggestions he 
has confided to us. His friendship with us is 
destroyed by the revealing of his secrets. To 
make these manifestations we may have a great 
repugnance. We should never yield to this, 
for, it may be, our very salvation depends upon 
it. 

Those that are further advanced in the 
spiritual life will not generally require to make 
such frequent manifestations as Novices. None 
can safely pass it by altogether, and some to 
the end of their course must often have recourse 
to it. The reason is this. Some have naturally 
a more peaceable temperament and character, 
and have few and not violent 'temptations. 
When they have once got firmly set on a good 
course, they go straight forward without meet- 
ing with any difficulties. They have therefore 
nothing to manifest; no doubts to be solved, 
no trials to be helped in. Others are led by 
God in a very different manner. They have, 
perhaps during the whole of their lives, great 
temptations. Others again are sometimes 
tempted much, and sometimes have long inter- 
vals of great peace. 
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Because Saint Dorothee was continually be- 
sieging Saint Dosithee^ and asking abont^ and 
manifesting a thousand things^ it does not fol- 
low that every one else has the same call, or 
ought to do the same things. What is profit- 
able for one Saint might be hurtful to another 
We must never narrow the ways of God into 
one groove. God's ways are as various as men 
are various. God never repeats Himself, says 
Father Faber. No two men are led exactly in 
the same fashion. It is enough that we mani- 
fest our heart in such proportion, and at such 
times, as we find by experience, and by the light 
of God in our conscience, to be profitable to our 
souls. Thomas a Kempis says : ^^ That at the 
recurrence of the greater festivals of the year 
we do well to renew our good resolutions, and 
to brush up afresh our armour.^' Such times> 
and that of our yearly Eetreat, are fitting 
seasons for a review of our conduct, and for the 
manifesting of our heart. Although in the 
spring time a plant grows rapidly, we cannot 
actually see it grow; but when we compare its 
size with what it had reached a few weeks 
before, we are able to behold how much it has 
increased. So in taking a review, from time to 
time, of our faults and virtues, wa ought to be 
able to see a difference, an advance perhaps 
here, and perhaps in some other point a slip 
backwards. 

Subjects for review and manifestation may be 
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reduced to five heads. 1st. Attachments to 
persons and things. We naturally love some 
more than others^ sometimes on account of their 
greater virtue, sometimes for their agreeable 
manners or personal attractiveness. We are 
not bound to love all equally, but we are bound 
to have an equal charity for all, an equal readi- 
ness to assist all in their wants, an equal readi- 
ness to associate with all when duty calls. In 
Communities particular friendships are to be 
detested, where strong marks of preference for 
one or other are robberies from the public 
charity. So says S. Bonaventure. We ought 
to keep ourselves quite detached from things 
and occupations. The Chevalier de Renty, 
examining one day if he were wholly detached, 
conceived that he would feel pain to part with a 
trusty sword that had served him well on many 
occasions. With this thought he drew it out 
of the scabbard, and shivered it to the hilt upon 
a stone. S. Ignatius, examining if he was 
detached from the Order he had instituted, came 
to the conclusion that ten minutes recollection 
in God would completely reconcile him to its 
destruction. In order to keep themselves de- 
tached, the Visitation Nuns have to change their 
cells, rosaries, and little pictures every year. 

The second head is our repugnances to labour, 
food, silence, obedience, and the like. Par- 
ticular aversions to this or that person come 
under this head. Some aversions are natural. 
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grounded on dissimilarity of character and dis- 
position. Slow people dislike to see others do 
a thing in a nimble, hasty manner. Quick 
people hate to see a thing done in a slow, 
loitering fashion. Some aversions are grounded 
on the thought that the person has been med- 
dling in our affairs, or has done us an injury. 
The disagreeable ways of others are to be borne 
with in charity. But it is not generally ad- 
visable to try to root out our aversion by dili- 
gent good offices or prayers. Such things, by 
bringing the person too prominently before the 
mind, are calculated to irritate rather than to 
allay the evil. It is best rather to show only 
the same sort of charity to that person which 
we would to any other, and no more. The 
aversion will thus gradually become feebler and 
more tolerable. 

The third head is that of our prayer, our 
different devotions, rosaries, Ac; our mode of 
mental prayer, aspirations, and recollections 
during the day. 

The] fourth head is our temptations: such as 
cause uneasiness, or occur frequently; such as 
to anger, sloth, sleepiness, gluttony, impurity, 
dissipation, waste of time. 

The fifth head concerns Novices in Religion, 

and their temptations against the state; ill 

health; love of home and friends; dislike of 

subjection, mortification, or general disgust at 

everything. 
10 
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CHAPTER Y, 

BESIDES the Books of Judgment, already 
mentioned, there is one book more for 
those who have embraced the Religious life, 
and that is the Book of the Bule. Beligious 
will be examined by the standard of the Bule 
of which they have made profession. There 
was a certain Cardinal of the Cistercian Order, 
who lived in Rome. On the morning of his 
death, his secretary, being on his way into 
Rome very early, before daybreak, met a vast 
procession coming thence. Among them was 
the Cardinal, escorted by two demons. The 
Cardinal, calling out to his secretary, told him 
he was dead, and was now being led to judg* 
ment. The secretary asked him if he knew 
what the sentence would be. The Cardinal 
replied he did not; but that Saint Peter would 
give an account how he had acted as Cardinal, 
and Saint Benedict how he had acted as a 
Monk. Religious are buried in some Congre- 
gations with the book of the Rule in their 
hand, and in others with the schedule of their 
Profession, to signify that they will be con- 
demned or acquitted, according as they have 
observed their Rule and their vows. 
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The Book of the Rule never binds under pain 
of mortal sin, unless in points where it is ex- 
pressly and clearly stated so. But practically 
its violation is always a venial sin, even when 
the Bule is said not to bind under sin at all, 
mor&l or venial. The Dominican Rule does 
not bind under pain of sin, even venial sin; 
yet Saint Thomas says of it that the transgres- 
sion of its rules is a venial fault. Saint Fran- 
cis of Sales teaches the same of the Rule of 
the Visitation Nuns, which does not, of itself, 
bind under pain of sin at all. Saint Liguori 
therefore concludes that ''to break any rule, 
without sufficient cause, is at least a venial sin/^ 
He says that this cannot be doubted. The 
reason is this, that a Religious is bound to tend 
to perfection according to the BnUy and uiineces-p 
sary violation of Rule implies some sloth and 
negligence which is sinful. In the Rule are to 
be included all constitutions, traditions, and 
customs of the house, lawfuUy set up. 

Saint Benedict constitutes his Rule as the 
mistress of the Monastery, He requires that 
all should follow its directions, the rich and 
the poor, priests as well as lay persons. No 
exception is to be claimed. Saint Bernard 
says that the Abbot is bound to follow the Rule 
just the same as any one else, for though Abbot 
he is still a Monk, and bound by the vows, 
which his lips have uttered. A Superior is not 
above the Rule; but a Superior's duty is to 
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observe the Rule, and to see that it is observed 
by others. 

The most holy things profit not if they are not 
done according to the Rule. A Capuchin Lay- 
Brother used to pray during the time of work, 
instead of working : he fell sick, and our Lord, 
appearing to him, took from him all his prayers, 
and distributed them to the other Brethren. 
S. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi had such a love of 
prayer that hei* mistress gave her leave to pray 
when the rest were working, but the Saint never 
would use this permission, for she knew that 
there was more to be gained by working during 
the time of work than by the sublimest seraphic 
contemplation at that season. Our Lord once 
appeared to the Blessed Margaret Mary, and 
cturing the vision the bell rang for a Commu- 
nity exercise. She thought she might be ex- 
cused on account of our Lord^s presence, and 
stayed with Him ; but He rebuked her severely 
for so doing. Saint Lutgard did much better. 
When she had some other employment to 
attend to, she would say with sweet familiarity, 
'^Wait for mo here, please, my dear Lord, I 
shall be back again to see you as soon as I 
have finished.'* Even if all the things that 
have to be done during the day are faithfully 
performed, yet if they are done in their wrong 
order, the same grace does not attend the doing 
of them, and matter of accusation is given to 
the devil. In the life of Saint Richard we 
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read that when one day he had his hair cut at 
the wrong time he saw the devil picking up 
the tufts as they fell, so as to charge him with 
his fault. 

The way to become a Saint in a Religious 
House is very simple: ^^^eep the Rule, and 
the Rule wijl keep you/* In proportion as 
Samson's hair grew his strength increased; so 
is it with those engaged in the Religious life, 
Ja proportiop as they grow mo?«e perfect in the 
observance of their Rule their holiness in- 
creases, Samson's hair wap the badge of his 
consecration to God, aQd the Rules of Religious 
^re the badge of their cousecratioji to our Lord. 
There is a hidden grace in each. There is a 
grace ift the silence, a grace in the Divine 
OflSlce, a grace in the recreation, a grace in the 
menial labours, a grace for each portion of food 
in the common refectory. Saint Bernard once 
converted a man by getting him to drink a cup 
of beer. There is a hidden grace in each of the 
Community exercises, whether agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. If any one, by a fttlse mortification, 
leaves a thing at the table which ought to be 
eaten there is so much grace lost, The relaxa- 
tions as well as the austerities work a beneficial 
efiect on the soul. It is reported in the lives 
of the Fathers of the Desert that one of them, 
refusing at Easter the accustomed dainties, in 
the way of a little oil and fruit, merited to receive 
a severe rebuke from the ancients. 
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The most perfect way therefore is to keep to 
the Eule, and the good common custom, nei- 
ther turning to the right nor to the left. We 
turn to the right by too much austerity, and 
to the left by too much slackness. Some of the 
Nuns of the Visitation under Saint Francis of 
Sales wanted to become Saints by rapid strides. 
This is all yery well in the virtues. We cannot 
be too meek, too chaste, too patient. But for 
the outward observances Saint Francis told 
them to be content to run the same pace as 
the rest. In a Community nothing is more 
hateful than singular practices, however good. 
Even if they could be kept secret, which they 
cannot, their effect is bad, lowering, and soul 
destroying. The very ones that will run too 
fast, after a while cannot be got to keep up with 
the rest even by painful goading; or their zeal 
is flighty, too much, or too little ; or their zeal 
is partial, all for prayer, or all for activity. In 
Saint Bridget^s revelations we read of a sloth- 
ful man, who joined a Monastery expecting to 
find it all prayer and no labour. It pleased 
God to convert him ; for, finding he must work, 
he thought it better to, labour in a Monastery 
for the love of God, than work for himself in 
the world. In the Order of Saint Francis was 
a famous preacher, named Ochinus, who ex- 
cused himself from prayer, by Saint Austin^s 
saying, '^To labour is to pray — labor are est 
orare/' This neglect of prayer lost him his 
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vocation, and lie died out of the Order. That 
time which is subtracted from prayer, and 
given to labour instead, is a robbery of God; 
a real urgent necessity can alone excuse it. 
Zeal for the forwarding of the work of the 
house, or the profit of the house, is no excuse. 
Our Lord thought Saint Gertrude such a per- 
fect Nun because she had a sweet aptitude for 
everything. It mattered not to her whether 
she were in choir, or at recreation, or giving 
religious instruction, or doing some penance : 
she was at home in all, and did everything well. 
Religious get a severer purgatory than per- 
sons of the world, through having to be brought 
to a purer holiness. The Mother Gfibriel was 
an TJrsuline Nun of most regular life. She 
promised her Mother Superior, when dying, 
that, if our Lord would allow, she would appear 
to her after death, and tell her what might be 
good for herself and the Community. The 
second night after her death she appeared 
to her in a very suflFering state, and told her 
she was in great pain for her want of regu- 
larity in some things, and especially for keep- 
ing certain small things for her convenience 
without express permission. When she took 
leave of her she came to embrace her. And 
though she did not touch her cheek, yet the 
approach so near caused a bum on the left cheek 
of the Reverend Mother, with an inflamed 
tumour. Her sleeve touched the elbow of the 
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Reverend Mother and raised a scald, the size of 
half-a-crown. Both these bums were long in 
healing, and caused very much pain. In S. Ger- 
trude's Monastery was a Brother John, who had 
charge of the temporals of the house. Some- 
times in too much anxiety he distrusted God's 
providence. S. Gertrude saw him suffering his 
purgatory by mounting a ladder, some of whose 
steps were rotten, threatening to give way 
under his feet, and let him fall into the flames 
beneath. Saint Gertrude saw another Nun 
standing before our Lord, and trying to get 
near Him ; but some nails caught her dress and 
kept her back. This she suffered, because, in 
her last sickness, she had taken an evil plea- 
sure in the niceness of the food provided for 
her, and in the visits of certain worldly friends. 
Another Nun of the same Monastery Saint Ger- 
trude saw standing as it were ashamed before 
our Lord, and He gave her no caresses. This 
was for certain negligences of which she had 
been guilty. After a while our Lord showed 
her His Human Nature to comfort her a little. 
Marie Lataste saw in a vision a certain Nun 
suffering for her stiff hard manners, for which 
reason she was not allowed to come near our 
Lord. 

To a true Religious no breach of Religious 
decorum is trivial. There is a Religious way 
of walking, a Religious way of talking, a Reli* 
gious way of sitting, of holding the hands and 
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the feet, a Religious tone of voice. In all the 
outward behaviour the Religiousness of the soul 
is manifested. The outward behaviour is but 
a shell, but never is there a kernel without a 
shell. The shell protects the kernel. As a 
frugal housekeeper spends every penny well, so 
does the true Religious look well to every little 
practice of a regular life. Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves. Be exact in small matters, and you 
will hardly be tempted to great faults. But 
those who despise small things shall fall by 
little and little. 
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CHAPITER YI. 

A RELIGIOUS Rule has a kernel as well as 
a shelly and this kernel is the spirit of its 
first founder. The spirit of the founder is 
expressed and breathes in the Rule itself: it is 
to be found in the spiritual books of the Order, 
and is handed down from age to age by a living 
tradition. In outward life all the Religious 
Orders have much in common, but each has its 
own distinct spirit in characters that cannot be 
mistaken. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
incongruous than a Jesuit spirit in a Benedic- 
tine house, a Dominican spirit in a Franciscan 
Convent. A Carmelite is not the same thing 
as a Poor Clare. Nor is even a Sister of Mercy 
the same thing as a Sister of Charity. Each 
Order, even of the modem Congregations, has 
its own distinctive spirit; and much more 
marked is this divergency in the older Orders. 
One sometimes sees a Renaissance altar in a 
Gothic church, or a Greek facade added to a 
Gothic building. But these medleys show an 
utter want of true taste, and look ridiculous; 
80^ for a Religious of one Order to have the 
spirit of another seems to show an utter want 
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of discernment as to his true place and voca- 
tion. 

The particular characteristics of each Reli- 
gious Order are not easily describable. Many 
of them are so subtle as to escape analysis. 
One Order is remarkable for the extreme to 
which it pushes the counsel of poverty ; another 
for its high cultivation of the lustre of chastity ; 
another for the absoluteness of obedience. The 
Benedictine and Jesuit Orders part essentially 
from each other in that idea which forms the 
very foundation-stone of the existence of each. 
The Jesuit Order represents a company of 
soldiers under a general. The Benedictine idea 
is that of a school under a teacher; or more stilly 
that of a family of children under a charitable 
father. These leading ideas of the two Institu- 
tions shed a leavening influence over all the 
other ideas and practices in each. The position 
of a child in a family^ and that of a soldier in 
an army, are utterly different. The obedience 
of a child to its father, and that of a soldier to 
his general, have a complexion of a very dif- 
ferent hue. It is the same word, but not the 
same thing. The whole tone of character and 
type of mind resulting from the Benedictine 
system, is strikingly dissimilar to that which is 
the fruit of the Jesuit rules. 

This dissimilarity is not in one or two points, 
but in everything. An analogous example may 
be taken from what we see in natural history. 
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In apples it will be found that the fruit of each 
variety has its own known peculiar shape. The 
skin of the fruit has its own peculiar texture. 
The flesh of the fruit and the pips are also 
peculiar to the particular variety; nay, the 
leaves of the tree, the bark, the mode of growth 
of the branches and of the roots, all tell the 
particular variety, and distinguish the tree from 
other varieties of apples. So a Religious Order 
stamps its character upon its children, and 
moulds them after the model of its founder^s 
mind, making them to difier essentially from 
the members of other Institutes. It takes pos- 
session of the whole man, outer and inner ; and 
it is not content till it has set its mark upon 
every jot and tittle of his character and out- 
ward comportment. It will leave nothing 
untouched. 

As there is a natural fatherhood by which 
parents pass on to their children their own 
character and bodily form, so there is a spiritual 
fatherhood by which the founders of Religious 
Orders pass on to their children their own tone 
of mind, tastes, character, and pursuits. The 
children of these Orders have a family likeness. 
The features of a Dominican or Franciscan are 
reproduced from age to age, and perpetuated 
in the Order. The look of the countenance 
even gets the peculiar look of the Order, the 
inner man affecting and moulding the outer. 
In the natural order the family likeness, how- 
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ever strongly marked, does not stamp out all 
individuality; so in the spiritual order there is 
ample room left for the play of each one's 
natural bent and particular gifts, all still being 
brought into conformity with the Order and 
tinged with its spirit. There may be a hundred 
flowers on a plant, and no two of them in all 
points and exactly resemble each other, still all 
are flowers of the same species, and are like to 
each other. 

Allowances must be made for difierence of 
nationality. That regimental exactitude that 
is to be found in French houses must not be 
expected in English ones. The genius of the 
nation is to be considered, and a French Bene- 
dictine must difier more or less from an English 
Benedictine, as Father Lacordaire said of the 
Dominicans in France, he wished them to be 
French Dominicans, not Italian Dominicans. 
Each nation has characteristic excellences 
which must not be fully expected of others. 
Each nation has also its characteristic faults, 
which in others would be intolerable. These 
are the results, partly of blood and race, partly 
of education and climate. A foreigner, edu- 
cated and reared from a child in this country, 
loses much of his national characteristics, but 
not the whole. As for difierence of country, 
so allowance must be made for the age in which 
we live, A Benedictine of the nineteenth 
century must not be expected to be an exact 
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reproduction of the Benedictine of early times, 
or of the middle ages. Such a thing would 
be an unreality. We may reproduce build- 
ings, but we cannot reproduce men. How- 
ever, to bend too much to the age in which 
we live is a far commoner error than the bend- 
ing too little. The spirit of the Rule must 
always be kept in force, even when the letter 
is, by discretion, in some little departed from. 
A rigid conformity to every letter of the Rule 
might make a spendid piece of mechanism, 
faultless in its movements ; but this is not what 
is wanted. What is wanted is to see living 
Religious persons who, with the character of 
their own century, show themselves true chil- 
dren of their Order, faithful to its Rule, and 
steeped with its spirit, some little modifications 
being allowed to their circumstances. Servile 
admirers of the Middle Ages would copy things 
quite out of keeping with the habits of our age, 
not because good in themselves, but as me- 
diadval. Thus it was that S. Jerome's admirers 

« 

in Rome would be so like him that they walked 
with the same slouching gait. 

Putting aside all accidentals of age, and 
climate, and country, there will still be an 
ample field for a true following of the Rule, 
so that the children's portraits will bear the 
family likeness of their ancestors in the Order. 
And in the same Order may be found persons 
leading very diBferent lives, yet still truly im- 
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bued with the spirit of their father. Persons 
whose call is to a life of prayer, and persons 
whose call is to a life of activity, find their 
home in the same Order, and in the same house* 
Each Eeligious house is like Bethany of old, 
containing the two sisters, Martha and Mary, 
the first for the life of activity, the second for the 
life of prayer. In houses of active charity Gt)d 
plants certain souls given to prayer, that they 
may act as a drag upon the too active, and by 
their example incite them to that prayer which 
they would otherwise neglect. God also intro- 
duces into contemplative houses certain persons 
of an active habit, who may undertake the 
management of the affairs of the house, which 
would fall to ruin if all were wholly given to 
prayer. God so tempers vocations for the 
benefit of all, leaving some to follow the side of 
activity, others the side of prayer, sitting at the 
feet of our Lord. 

All the excellences of Beligious Orders are 
the excellences of Jesus Christ. In one Order 
shines His great poverty, in another His 
chastity, in another His obedience, in another 
His mild charity, in another works of mercy, 
in another His contemplation. The various 
Mysteries of the Gospel dispensation are made 
the secret spirit of other Orders, such as the 
Sacred Heart, the Blessed Sacrament, &c. Now 
these excellences of Jesus Christ, and these 
Mysteries, are the common possession of all the 
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faithful. ReKgious only have them in an 
eminent degree. The faithful, therefore, feel 
attracted to this or that Religious Order, ac- 
cording to the spirit by which they themselves 
are drawn to Christ. Some have not them- 
selves the spirit of perfection, yet they love and 
admire it in others, being glad to see their 
Lord faithfully imitated, served, and adored. 
Others there are in the world against their will, 
bound by ties which they would fain see loose, 
who are not permitted, through want of health, 
strength, or temporal means, to follow out their 
desires of perfection in a life separate alto- 
gether from the world. These bind themselves, 
either as Tertiaries or in some other way, to 
the Religious Order of their predilection; and 
as far as their circumstances will permit, they 
follow out in the world a life of perfection, so as 
to become, in a broader sense, partakers of the 
merits of the Religious life, and true children of 
the Order, 

S. Jane Prances de Chantal says "that the 
best bread for Religious is their own bread. ^' 
By this is meant that no spiritual instructions 
are so good for us as those coming from persons 
of our own Order. Mother's milk is best. A 
nurse's milk, however rich or delicate, does not 
profit the child as much. The truer we are to 
the spirit of our own Order, the higher will be 
the measure of our perfection and sanctity. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

ONE of tlie principal Christian virtues is 
poverty. Our Lord makes it the first of 
the beatitudes : Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
The virtue and vow of poverty differ much from 
each other. By the vow all propriety is cut off. 
One who makes a vow of poverty cannot give 
or take^ cannot borrow or lend^ cannot buy, 
sell, or exchange. No man may either give, 
lend, sell, or exchange what is not his. And 
one who has made a vow of poverty cannot 
take anything to be his, nor buy, nor even 
borrow for a time. Persons under a vow of 
poverty, that are living in the world, are dis- 
pensed from the strictness of these obligations, 
and to them is appUed that saying of our Lord : 
'' Now he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a scrip.'' Our Lord gives a dispensa- 
tion to act according to circumstances. 

The first degree of the virtue of poverty is to 
hate all superfluities, all luxury, pomp, and 
splendour; all rich dishes, soft and fine clothing, 
expensive pictures and costly furniture; in 
short, every refinement of wealth. The secoihd 

degree is to be content with poor unpalatable 
11 
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food, with inconvenient lodging, and plain 
coarse clothing; to sufiTer discomfort some- 
times with a ready will; not to be troubled or 
anxious about this world^s goodSj^ but to trust 
generally to Providence. The third degree of 
poverty, as a virtue, is to suffer gladly the want 
of the necessaries of life, to have insufficient 
clothing, and not enough food, or such as is 
very distasteful ; to be ill-cared for in sickness, 
and not to have the remedies necessary for 
health. To be quite content in such circum- 
stances is a sign of having reached the third 
degree. Such was the contentment of S. Aloy- 
sius, who, when sick, was lodged in a chamber 
under the stairs, where the continual tramp of 
feet up and down made any quiet rest quite 
impossible. 

S. Francis, travelling towards a certain Mon- 
astery of his Order, said to his companion on 
the road: ''Suppose when we arrive after 
nightfall ■ the porter does not know us, and 
refuses to believe our story. Suppose he will 
not take us in for the night, but drives us away 
with a stick, as deceivers, and so we have to 
pass the night in the open air. Then that will 
be 'perfect joy.'^' On another occasion, S. 
Francis, after begging some crusts in a village, 
came with his companion to a little brook 
outside the village, where, sitting down under a 
tree, he placed the mouldy morsels on the slab 
of a rock. Then in a rapture of joy he said to 
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the Brother : '' Oh ! how good God is. Is not 
God good. Brother ?^^ The Brother knew not 
what to make of it, or what could be the cause 
of this transport of joy. Then S. Francis 
explained. " See, is not God good ? Here we 
have the shade of this tree, and this beautiful 
clear running water; and God has given us a 
nice table in this rock for our food. What 
more could we wish for? Is not God most 
bountiful ?'' 

The Cure of Ars had a great love of poverty. 
He used sometimes to take a fresh loaf of bread, 
and going outside the village, he waited at the 
corner of a lane till some beggar came out also. 
Then he would ask to examine his scrip, and 
would exchange his fresh loaf for the dry crusts 
of the beggar's wallet, returning home with his 
store. There were two ladies who often asked 
the Cure to invite them to supper with him. 
Wearied with their importunities, he one day 
granted their request. When they were come 
he set down on a bare table a jug of water, aqd 
by its side a basket of the '^ bread of the poor,'^ 
as he termed it. He then explained to the 
ladies how he had become possessed of these 
dry, mouldy crusts, the contents of a beggar^s 
scrip. These pious ladies had not reached the 
third degree of the virtue of poverty. Their 
appetite was completely taken away, and they 
never again asked to be invited to eat with the 
Cur6, 
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Our Lord showed a pattern of this virtue in 
tlie crib} and when on the cross He had not 
even a drop of water to quench His thirst. 
Perfect poverty is stripped of kith and kin, and 
of friends, is indifferent to health, to talents, to 
particular devotions; in fine, hangs only on God. 

Chastity comes next to Poverty. It clothes 
it with whitest enamel. It is the coping stone 
to which poverty culminates. Chastity was 
worshipful even to heathen minds. The Muses 
were chaste virgins. So were Diana, Minerva, 
the Hours, the Nymphs, Themis, Justice. The 
temples of Bacchus, Ceres, Apollo, were served 
by virgins. Vesta had a number of consecrated 
virgins* High examples are given us by 
heathens of the esteem of chastity. Ten young 
girls were sent by the senate of Eome to the 
palace of a prince. Whilst the vessel that con- 
veyed them was on the Tiber, Clelia, one of 
them, told the rest that in a palace their chas- 
tity would be in danger. By her counsel they 
all leapt overboard in the middle of the night, 
and contriving to swim to land, they conse- 
crated themselves for safety, as virgins, in the 
temple of Vesta. Virginia was a Roman 
maiden, the daughter of a centurion. She was 
seized by the servants of one of the Council of 
Ten, who then ruled Rome. As she was being 
carried oflF her father ran to her, and said: 
'^ Which do you value most, my child, your 
chastity or your life?'' '^My chastity,'' she 
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cried. Her father then drew a dagger and 
plunged it into her heart. 

The annals of Christianity are full of the 
brightest instances of the love of chastity. It 
is impossible to recount them all. For chastity 
Saint Agnes was beheaded. S. Agatha had her 
breast cut oflF. S. Pelagia was torn in pieces. 
S. Potamiana was put to death in a caldron of 
boiling pitch. S. Bbba of Whitby, with her 
Nuns, fearing for their chastity in the Danish 
invasion, cut of their noses and their lips, so 
that when the Danes came and saw them, they 
burnt them all alive in their Monastery. To 
combat temptations against chastity, S. Maca- 
rius walked with bare feet upon thorns. S. 
Bernard plunged himself till half frozen in an 
icy pond. A solitary of Egypt got up one 
night, and raking the embers together, burnt 
the flesh of his arm to the bone. 

The first degree of chastity is to refuse 
courageously all settled consent to any bad act, 
impure movement, or unclean thought or image. 
The second degree is to shun with care danger- 
ous thoughts and occasions, not to trifle with 
them. K our garments get too near the fire 
they wiU be scorched, if not burnt into a hole. 
A spark may leap out of the furnace and set us 
in a flame. A moth flying round the candle 
does not intend to destroy itself, but its ven- 
turesomeness often has this unhappy result. 
The third degree is to avoid all that may tarnish 
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the lustre of chastity. Chastity has a bloom 
like that of a butterfly, which will not bear 
handling, but is gone with a touch. Take a 
water-lily out of the cool water into a hot hand, 
and in two or three minutes its white petals are 
withered, and its perfume is gone. Grardeners, 
when they put peaches into a basket, are careful 
to separate them from each other by a leaf, lest 
their touching each other should cause the 
tender skin to break. So those who would 
reach the third degree of chastity must clean 
out from their hearts all soft affections, both for 
persons of their own and of the opposite sex, 
all inordinate social love of anyone's company or 
intercourse, — that craving for a person's pre- 
sence that sets the heart in a tingle at the sound 
of the person's voice or step, or the very rustle 
of their clothing. They must be the more care- 
ful if sometimes bad thoughts are suggested 
though not consented to. This smoke tells of a 
fire underneath. Great purity must be studied, 
even in necessary occasions of showing benevo- 
lence or tender care to children or others, in 
the nursing of the sick, &c. 

The highest degree is reached when seldom 
and feebly any evil thoughts or motions are 
experienced, and when such things only create 
disgust. '^ Chastity," says Ruisbroek, ^^ is the 
escape of the creature from the creature into the 
arms of the Creator.'' The lily of chastity has 
six petals. The^r^^ is humility. God humbles 
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the proud by permitting them to fall into 
shameful sins. The second is obedience. Be 
obedient and the flesh will then be subject to 
the spirit. The third is mortification. Betrench 
luxuries^ which nurse the naughtiness of the 
body. Refuse to the sight, hearing, smell, &c., 
the pleasures of worldly scents, music, and 
spectacles which soften and enfeeble the 
spiritual warrior. The fov/rth petal is gua/rd of 
the heart. Thieves, to rob a house, slip a little 
boy in at a very tiny opening, and he unbars 
the doors and lets in all the band. By gu^d 
of the heart the smallest occasions of sin are 
detected and kept ofi*. The fifth petal is mental 
study and occupation. Activity of the mind 
minishes that of the body. T?o combat evil 
temptations S. Jerome studied Hebrew. The 
sioith petal is ptan/er. Lift the soul into God, 
that lost in Him she may cease to care for 
bodily delights. These six petals are all clean^ 
and dazzlingly white. They guard the central 
sanctuary of the lily, from which is breathed 
forth the most sweet and pure odour of chastity. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

C^t A^rxBtxan 9xttnt oi ®btbunte* 

SAINT Francis Xavier used to say that ho 
prayed as if all his success depended on 
God^ and he laboured as if all depended on 
himself. Prayer by itself is not enough. 
Rrayer alone does not sanctify. There must 
be virtue also, Virtue is the result of eflFort 
coupled with grace; but eflFort there must be. 
God only helps those who help themselves. 
Natural virtue is good; Christian virtue is 
better; but Religioiis virtue is highest of all. 

Of the practical virtues obedience is the most 
excelle;it. Its want betrays the vrant of other 
virtues; its possession argues the possession 
of the other virtues. Adam sinned many ways, 
but aU is summed up in the one sin of dis^ 
obedience. Our Lord was fuU of eyery virtue, 
but the one singled out as revealing the rest 
is His obedience. His obedience was stretched 
to the uttermost. He became obedient unto 
deathj even the death of the cross. He was 
full, therefore, of aU perfection. By the road 
of disobedience man fell from God ; by the road 
of obedience he returns back to God. In some 
Religious Orders they do not make three vows. 
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but only this one vow of obedience^ because the 
others are supposed to be comprised in it. 

For obedience to be a Christian virtue it 
must be paid to God^ not man. Obedience is 
to be given to princes, says Saint Paul, "not 
for wrath, but for conscience sake;^^ because 
these higher powers are ordained by God, and 
he that resisteth resisteth the ordinance of God. 
Servants are told to obey their masters, doing 
their service '' as to the Lord, not as to men.'' 
In the same manner Beligious persons obey, 
not men, but God. For when a Superior gives 
a commandment to the outward ear, God at the 
same time gives the commandment in the court 
of the conscience. The Beligious obeys, as 
pleasing God, not as pleasing men. If obe- 
dience is given to obtain the personal favour of 
the Superior, or to escape inconvenience, it is 
not Christian obedience. Even a horse will 
put itself to its utmost speed to please its mas- 
ter, or to escape the lash ; but Christian virtue 
has regard, not to a person seen, but to that 
unseen Lord who rules in the secret of the 
conscience. 

1. The virtue of obedience may be regarded 
from various standpoints, and, viewed from 
each, has various degrees. First, then, with 
regard to the person obeyed for God's sake, the 
lowest degree is to obey lawful Superiors, or 
those above us ; the second^ to obey our equals ; 
the third, to obey those below us. 
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In the first degree it is more perfect to obey 
those who have not the chief authority than 
to obey the one who is head over all, from 
whom the rest draw their authority. To say, 
''I will obey the first Superior, but no one 
else,'' shows a very poor spirit of obedience. 
Saint Benedict, in his Bule, says that the 
Brethren are not only to obey Superiors, but 
mutually to obey one another. This second 
degree of obedience is an obliging disposition, 
and a willingness to render a service to our 
equals, at the cost of some inconvenience to 
ourselves. The third degree is a condescendence 
to the wishes of those under our command, or 
who hold a lower position than ourselves. This 
beautiful spirit is shown by Superiors, who, 
according to the injunction of Saint Benedict's 
Bule, adapt themselves to the humours of those 
whom they might command, so as to make 
the yoke sit easy and sweet upon them. Our 
Lord said to His disciples : ^' I am among you 
as He that ministereth." His proper position 
was one of command, but His action was rather 
of one serving others. 

2. A second point of view in the virtue of 
obedience is the thing commanded. Here the 
first degree of obedience is to obey in a thing 
agreeable to us, that accords with our own 
inclination. Even agreeable *things become 
irksome sometimes, because commanded. So 
corrupt is our nature that we hate to be com- 
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manded at all. The second degree is the doing, 
by command, things neither pleasing nor un- 
pleasing, but which we should not otherwise 
have done. The third degree is to do things 
against the grain, things to which we have a 
repugnance. The fourth degree is to love and 
court subjection. When Brother Giles, the 
Franciscan, was told he might choose his own 
place of residence in any house of the Order 
he pleased, he came to his Superior after three 
days, to beg him to take away this liberty, for 
the very thought of it made him quite wretched. 
Saint Pachomius, once when working at basket 
making, was interrupted by a boy, who said^ 
'^ Father, you are not making them right.'' 
Saint Pachomius went and sat by the boy, and 
asked him to show him a better plan. The boy 
appointed him a diflferent method, not so good, 
but Saint Pachomius followed it, thinking it a 

great gain to practise a sublime obedience at so 
small a cost. 

3. In matter of time, to obey on one single 
occasion is the Ji/rst degree. The second is to 
obey for some considerable fixed time. Obe- 
dience till death is the third degree. Many 
who reach the first degree will not venture 
on the second; and many who can endure the 
second cannot manage the third. It is obedi- 
ence till death that scares some people from 
the Religious life, who would have courage to 
obey for a limited period. 
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4. In the extent of obedience^ it is one degree 
to obey in a single matter; a higher to obey 
in many matters; and the highest to obey in 
all matters without exception. Even Religious 
obedience of the vow is restricted to matters 
that are according to the Rule; but the virtue 
of obedience goes beyond the vow, and is more 
perfect. 

5. Superiors signify their will in various 
modes and measures. Then the first degree of 
obedience is to obey their express commands; 
the second to yield to their counsels ; the third 
to comply with their known desires. 

6. It is the will in man which gives obe- 
dience, but there are various measures. The 
fi^rst degree is a bare consent to perform the 
thing enjoined, the will within rebelling against 
it. When a command is fulfilled, not for God's 
sake, but for some private end, or to escape 
inconvenience, the obedience is not a Christian 
virtue. The second degree is when the will 
complies for God's sake, but gives free scope 
to the intellect to condemn the thing enjoined, 
as ill-judged, indiscreet, &c. When the under- 
standing is forbidden by the wiU to canvass the 
wisdom, or discreetness, etc., of a command, 
then this is called blind obedience. It is never 
requisite to justify the command of a Superior 
by conjuring up plausible reasons for it. Indeed, 
to do so is a want of simplicity. It is suffi- 
cient not to judge at all, but to obey. To 
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judge is the office of the Superior, to obey is 
the part of the subject. Besides, Superiors are 
not infallible, and sometimes give foolish and 
indiscreet commands. Then a subject, if called 
on to form an opinion, would have to say, 
'^I think the command unwise.*' To insist 
upon a contrary opinion, in order to justify the 
Superior, would be against truthfulness. If 
we seem to see clearly that a command is un- 
wise, and we think the Superior might see it 
too, if we represented it, we are then bound in 
simplicity to make known our lights, so as to 
give the Superior every help to act with dis- 
cretion. If our views are not adopted, we 
must cease to reason further, and blindly obey. 
The Superior is responsible, not we. K we 
have culpably withheld our lights, we are to 
blame for any ensuing mischief. This third 
degree is to obey gladly, with fuU consent of 
the will. 

7. In promptitude, to obey after a very 
lengthy delay is the first degree. To obey 
after some inconsiderable delay, is the second 
degree. To obey at once is the third degree. 
This ready obedience is called by Saint Bene- 
dict the first grade of humility. "When per- 
formed gracefully, with sweetness and ease, it 
is the token of a high^erfection. 

8. As regards the amount of subjection 
given, the first degree of obedience is willing- 
ness to forbear actions done beside obedi- 
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ence; neither authorized nor forbidden. Such 
an action did onr Lord, when He stayed behind 
in Jerusalem, as a Child, His parents not 
knowing of it. But when it was signified to 
Him that He should come with them, although 
He had said He ought to be about His Father^s 
business. He at once went down with them to 
Nazareth, and was subject to them. There 
must always therefore be the willingness to 
give, up the action, if it be forbidden. The 
second degree is to do actions by permission. 
To do a thing by permission is not the same 
as to do a thing by obedience. If a thing is 
done beside obedience, the whole responsibility 
rests with the doer. If it be done by permission 
the responsibility is divided. Part rests on the 
person asking the permission, and part on the 
person giving the permission. If the permis- 
sion be extortedy that is, allowed sorrowfully by 
the Superior, for fear of worse evils, far the 
greater part of the responsibility rests with the 
person asking the permission. If a thing is 
done under a strict command, the whole respon- 
sibility rests with the person commanding. To 
do a thing by command is the third degree of 
obedience. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IPfobtstSi ^tthtt$Bt fttnnltlgi ^nUtnct, 

THE virtue of modesty is the bridesmaid and 
guardian of chastity. No more beautiful 
ornament can be possessed than the virtue of 
modesty. Oh! with what lovely grace it 
adorns the whole 'person. It shines like a 
seemly pearl in the life and features of the 
young, true messenger of happy promise, and 
token of a character simple, and of real excel- 
lence. It lifts its head up like a rod of disci- 
pline to stop all dishonouring sentiments, and 
every movement too light of a slippery age. It 
puts to a speedy flight all shameless or unbe- 
coming words. Modesty is the sister of chas- 
tity, the manifested sign of d6ve-like simplicity, 
the companion of innocence, the ever-shining 
lamp of a pure soul. 

The first degree of modesty is to be abashed 
when put to a task, the proper execution of 
which we are uncertain of being able to accom- 
plish. The second degree is to feel all confused 
at being praised after having done a thing well. 
The third degree is, after having done a thing 
excellently well, to be beautifully unconscious 
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of its being worthy of praise, and to wonder 
without awkwardness at the admiration excited, 
beKeving that others could have done it better, 
or equally well. 

Meekness. The first degree of the virtue of 
meekness is to give no outward token of anger, 
by sign, by word, or by action. The second 
degree is to hold one^s spirit in sweet peace 
within when thwarted ; as the dove allows her 
young to be taken from her in perfect calm. 
The third degree is to rejoice at tribulations,^ 
and to find in crosses a sweet hidden manna. 

Humility. The first degree of humility is to 
have a low opinion of self. This we may truly 
have, yet not like others to know our baseness, 
our faults, our littleness. The second degree is 
to be quite content when others slight us, and 
think disparagingly of us. The third degree is 
to have a thirst for dishonours and contempts, 
for low and menial employment, choosing it by 
preference, if equally for Grod's honour. 

Patience. The first degree of patience is to 
bear equably the ordinary ills of life, loss of 
friends, loss of employment naturally liked, 
loss of honour, &c. The second degree is to 
bear patiently severe sickness, unmerited chas- 
tisement, mutilation of the members, loss of 
our eyes or the like, through carelessness or 
malice, loss of life through being neglected. 
The thi/rd degree is to let no sign or word 
escape us of complaint in trying ills, not to 
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fihnn tHem^ to be quite unruffled^ and in good 
peace^ and to wish for more. 

Justice. The first degree of justice is to pay 
our debts wholly, large and small. The second 
degree is so to respect justice as to pay more 
than is due, if any one fancies it to be due. If 
one take our coat to let him have our cloak 
too. The third degree is to be just where there 
is no absolute claim made on us; to recompense 
all that have done anything for us, in one way 
or in another. To be very careful to apply 
alms for the exact intention of the giver, to 
remember benefactors in our prayers, &c. 

Truth. The first degree of truthfulness is 
never to tell a falsehood, even in the smallest 
matters. The second, degree is never to equivo- 
cate or dissemble, or do things seemingly for 
one motive when really done for another. For 
instance, if we pay any one a visit for recrea- 
tion or for curiosity, not to pretend to do it as 
an act of charity, not to gratify sensuality under 
the cloak of due care for our health. The third 
degree is to be simple and straightforward in 
all our ways. It is not untruthful to show 
charity where we have no natural liking. 

Fortitude. The first degree of fortitude is 
to resist sinful pleasure when strongly impelled 
to it; when sin looks very inviting and entices. 
This degree enables the soul to break away from 
bad companions ; to give up evil habits of long 
standing; to make a good confession of bad 

12 
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sins. The second degree of fortitude enables 
the soul to persevere in a pious life, notwith- 
standing the sneers of worldly friends; it 
pushes delicate persons into the cloister; it 
renders them deaf to natural fears, human re- 
spect, &c. ; it sets them above^ their feebleness, 
pushing them to perfection through every 
obstacle, and battling' with ei;iergy for God. 
The third degree laughs at all torments, and 
with indomitable unflinching courage witnesses 
to truth. No dangers terrify it. It is this 
degree that makes Confessors of the faith, and 
Martyrs. 

Mortification of the appetite. The first 
degree is to be unruffled when we cannot get 
what we would like to eat or drink. The 
second degree is to deprive ourselves of what 
we like, when we could get it, so as to exercise 
virtue or give good example. Such was the 
mortification of Gideon's three hundred men, 
who drank when thirsty, only in measure, and 
not to the full. Such was that of David, who 
poured out the water on the ground which his 
men had procured for him at the risk of their 
lives, and would not drink it. Jacoponi, having 
indulged a desire for a piece of bacon, got a 
bit and kept it in his cell till it stunk intoler- 
ably. Then he forced himself to eat it, saying : 
"You thought you would like the taste of this 
bacon, now you have got what you longed for.'' 
The third degree is reached when the taste is 
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80 deadened as hardly to discern what it takes. 
So it was with S. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi. 
S. Bernard drank oil once instead of water, 
without perceiving his mistake. 

Contrition. The fir-si degree of the grace of 
oontrition is to sorrow for onr mortal sins. 
The second is to sorrow for venial sins. The 
third is to sorrow for involuntary imperfections, 
whereby our service is so worthless in the eyes 
of our Lord. Again, the first degree is to 
sorrow for those sins which have become known 
to others. The second to sorrow for those we 
ourselves only know. The third is to sorrow 
for our secret sins, which God only knows, our 
sins of iterance. Again, the first degree of 
contrition is to sorrow for the sins we have led 
others into wilfully. The second degree is to 
sorrow for those we have allowed by our con-« 
sent. The third degree is to sorrow for the 
sins we have occasioned in others by indiscre-i 
tion or want of carefulness. Again, the first 
degree of contrition is to sorrow for those sins 
we committed wilfully against the light of grace. 
The second degree is to sorrow for the sins we 
fell into from surprise or blindness. The third 
degree is to sorrow for the sins we should cer- 
tainly have committed but for want of oppor* 
tunity, or want of knowledge, when our will 
was ripe for sin, but God's mercy withheld the' 
occasion. The^r^^ degree of contrition obtains 
the pardon of our sins, so that the punishment 
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of hell is cancelled. The second degree cancels 
the temporal punishment. The third degree 
causes the soul to rise higher by reason of the 
thought of the sin than she would have done 
without it. Thus^ says S. Austin^ Gk)d uses sin 
as a stepping stone to heaven. For^ by the 
workings of grace and penance^ God wonder- 
fully turns the tricks of the devil against him- 
self—by a divine alchemy transmuting the 
injuries inflicted on the soul into benefits. 
Nothing comes amiss with God. Out of the 
most unlikely materials He makes capital for 
His kingdom of glory^ so that the grateful soul 
is lost in admiration at His power^ and at the 
magnificent liberality of His grace. 

In Saint G^rtrude^s Bevelations there are 
tmnj passages which teach that God permits 
faults in His elect for their greater good^ that 
they reap more good by the humiliation and 
penance than harm by the fault. God does 
not put really a premium on sin, or make it 
lawful that gmce may abound, but His mercy 
is exceedingly liberal, more than cancelling our 
faults when we thoroughly repent. Our Lord 
explained this to Saint Gertrude by various 
(similitudes, e.g, : 

i. If a person has a slight stain on his hands^^ 
and washes them to remove it, he not only 
ivashes the stain away, but his hands are in 
other respects far cleaner than before. 

ii. If a person makes a rent in a garment. 
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and afterwards adorns it with gold lace^ the 
rent is no longer a disfigurement^ bnt gives 
additional beauty. 

iii. As Gertrude prayed for a person who 
ardently desired to have the merit of virginity 
before God^ but who feared to have tarnished 
its brightness by some human weakness^ she 
appeared in the arms of the Lord^ clothed 
modestly in a snow-white robe, and He gave 
this instruction: ''When virginity receives 
some slight stain through human weakness, and 
this becomes an occasion of exercising true and 
soUd penance, I cause these stains to appear 
as ornaments on the soul, and they adorn it as 
folds adorn a robe/' 

Compunction. — Compunction is a grace allied 
to contrition, but it has more sweetness of love 
in it. The first degree is to feel pain at sin 
as offensive to God, as the ruin of souls, to be 
willing to die rather than see innocent persons 
led into crime. The second degree is to be 
grieved at beholding venial sins committed 
carelessly. The third degree is to grieve at 
the little fruit resulting from the Passion, even 
in the good; the feebleness of our virtue; the 
fewness of persons really devoted to our Lord. 

CoNVBKSiON. — The f/rst degree of conversion 
is to get clear of mortsd sin. The second degree 
is to lessen more and more the strength of evil 
passions and bad habits, and to commit fewer 
and fewer venial sins. The third degree is to 
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rid ourselves of natural defects of character, 
the fruit of original sin, or of the sins of our 
forefathers, and to rise to virtues that are con- 
trary to our natural temperament and dispo- 
sition. In managing our conversion we ought 
to cultivate with great care those virtues for 
which there is a natural aptitude in the charac- 
ter; just as in ordinary matters one who is 
musical cultivates music, rather than painting 
or mathematics, for which he has no talent. 
Our natural aptitude for one or other virtue is 
Ood's call to us to try to attain in it a high 
degree of excellence. 
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CHAPTER X, 

PENANOE. Thejfirsi degt-ee ot penance is to 
do tdorthy penance for our oWn feins. It is 
one thing to do penance, and another thing to 
do wdrthy penance. By worthy |Jenance our 
sins are completely cancelled^ like those of the 
good thief> both as to the eternal and temporal 
punishment; The '^^holie of the guilt is re- 
mitted. The second degree of penance is to do 
works of satisfaction for our friends and bene- 
factors, our relations, and any who may have a 
claim on our compassion. The third degree is 
to do penance for the conversion of sinners 
generally, or the souls in purgatory. The Cur6 
of Ars, being kept awake, by the devil making 
a noise in the room, said aloud : '' I willingly 
ofiFer this sleeplessness for the conversion of 
sinners.'^ In a moment the noise ceased. For 
the costliness of the satisfactions, ^q first degree 
is to give alms of our goods. The second is to 
ofiFer, at the expense of the body, fasts, disci- 
plines, pilgrimages, &c. The third degree li 
reached when God inflicts severe bodily sick- 
ness, or strange inward pains of mind, which 
the soul wilfully bears as satisfaction for^ the 
sins of others. 
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Love op the neighboue. Thejirst degree of 
love is to love those who love us, who help us, 
or render us a service. This love is shown by 
returning benefits, by sacrificjing something for 
their sake, putting ourselves to trouble or in- 
convenience on their account. This love is not 
a Christian virtue : it is natural. The heathen 
have it. Our Lord says: ''If ye love them 
that love you, what thanks to you : for sinners 
love those that love them/' Love begets love. 
To be without love towards those who love us 
is to be guilty of blackest ingratitude. Yet 
alas! Christians fall short sometimes, and do 
not repay the benefits they receive. Josephus 
tells us of Herod Agrippa that, when he was on 
his road to prison, being sent thither by Tibe- 
rius for wishing that Caius was Emperor, a 
slave, Thaumastus, gave him a drink of water. 
Agrippa said to him: ''I will repay you one 
day for this kindness.'^ He was as good as 
his word. When Caius was made Emperor, 
Agrippa was made King of Judea. He obtained 
the freedom of Thaumastus, and made him a 
chief officer in his own household ; and before 
he died he took orders that Thaumastus should 
be continued in his office under his son. This 
wicked man therefore was not without so much 
virtue. 

The ieeand degree of love is to love those 
who do not love us; doing benefits, and spend- 
ing ourselves in sacrifice for those who never 
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can repay ns, hoping for nothing in return. 
This is a truly Christian virtue. Our Lord 
makes every man to be our neighbour. All 
men have been created by God to His own 
image. All have been redeemed by the Blood 
of Christy and so ought to be dear to us. This 
is not, however, the highest degree of love. 
The third degree of love is to love those that 
hate us, those who are our born enemies, who 
have wronged us deeply, who thwart and in- 
jure us, who have led us into sin. To reach the 
third degree we must forgive them fully, be 
ready to go out of our way to serve them, 
grieve for their misfortunes, and so act with 
them as almost to force them to love us. 

Compassion. The first degree of compassion 
is to pity those that are in great a£9iction, to 
deprive ourselves of our own ease and comfort, 
in order to come to their assistance. The 
second degree is to have an eye always to the 
ordinary wants of others in comforts. Our 
Lord not only relieved the great distresses of 
others, but was careful of their lesser wants. 
For this He took His disciples aside into a 
desert place, that they might rest awhUe ; and, 
when He raised the daughter of Jairus from the 
dead. He commanded them to give her some^ 
thing to eat. Our Lord rebuked Simon for not 
having given Him water for His feet; and He 
promises an eternal recompense for a cup of 
Vftter g;iven in the name of a disciple. The 
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ihird degree of compassion is to be unable to 
bear the sight of any one^s pain or discomfort, 
Bven that of the low6r animals^ — never to kill a 
fly, or a worm, or a spider^ when they can be 
removed without difiSiculty; to be merciful to 
cattle, seeing that they have a sufficiency of 
food and drink, and are not over-toiled. It is 
not against this virtue to kill noxious insects, 
serpents, &c., which may cause serious injury> 
Or discomfort. 

It would be too long to go through the ^hole 
series of Christian virtues. They all haVe their 
degrees, and the ascent must be made from the 
lower to the higher^ In warring against our 
defects we ought to bdgin by ridding ourselves 
of those that are disagreeable to others. Having 
done this we should proceed to perfect our- 
selves in those virtues for which we have a 
natural aptitude. It is in the matter of virtue 
the same as it is in an earthly school. One has 
a talent for painting, another for music, another 
for mechanical science, &c. A pupil who had 
a talent for painting would act very foolishly if 
he neglected this matter, and spent all his time 
in attempting to learn music, for whicli he had 
no attraction and no ear. With all his efforts 
he would not make much proficiency in music ; 
and by his neglect of painting he would fall 
short even in that in which he might have 
excelled. So in the school of virtue, one has 
8 capacity for bodily austerities, another for 
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tending the sick, another for prayer, atiotlier 
for teaching the ignorant. Bach one ought to 
cultivate to the best the particular grace with 
which he has been favoured. It is his speci- 
ality, the thing in which he can excel. If he 
just pass muster in some other matters he must 
be content. 

Now there are to be found persons who take 
the exact opposite course. They neglect the 
virtues for which they have a natural gift, and 
strive with painful ejffort to reach those for 
which they have no aptitude. This they do on 
the mistaken idea that we ought always to go 
counter to our natural inclinations. The very 
reverse is the real state of the case. God^s calls 
in grace are ordinarily in keeping with the 
natural bent. In rare exceptions only does He 
call persons to that for which they have a great 
natural repugnance. His work is rather to 
perfect nature than to supplant it. Natural 
gifts must be supematuralised, perfected, and 
raised into a higher sphere. 

A person of simple habits, and of energetic 
character, is generally called to austerities: 
one of a benevolent disposition to works of 
charity. A person of a retiring nature is called 
ordinarily to seclusion, not to the works of an 
active life. The call of some is to a life of 
prayer, of others to mortification, of others to 
simple obedience, of others to an angelic chas- 
tity. One who is called to prayer may be far 
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behind others ^in benevolence. Benevolence is 
not his call. Nor need he be troubled, if only 
on unavoidable occasions he does his duty on 
this point. Another, who is excellent in bene- 
volence and charity, comes far behind others in 
a spirit of prayer. Prayer is not his call. God 
divides His gifts as He will. Some have 
several, others but one or two. Each one, 
without envy, should try to make the most of 
his own particular talents, that they may bear 
fruit, giving glory to God and edification to 
men. 

A colonist who takes a farm cultivates first 
that part of it which will be most productive, 
where the soil is richest, and his labour will be 
best recompensed. Where the ground is poorer 
he does not look for such fruitful results, yet he 
bestows some labour on it that it may not be 
altogether bajren. So in spiritual culture, 
nothing must be altogether neglected, or 
allowed to run wild; but our eiBTorts should be 
appUed with wisdom,— where we may expect 
to reap the greatest profit. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AT is more difficult than the government 
of the tongue ? Saint James^ who may 
be called the Apostle of Silence^ says that the 
tongue no man can t^e. He says that it is 
set on fire by hell, an unquiet unruly evil. 
Even wild beasts and serpents can be tamed 
by men, but the unfortunate tongue not. 8. 
James is not the only Scripture writer that so 
speaks of the tongue. Solomon's proverbs 
are full of warnings about the tongue. The 
wise man, he says, is known by the fewness 
of his words. A man full of words shall not 
prosper upon the earth. In the multitude of 
words sin is not wanting. Saint James says 
that a man who does not offend in word is a 
perfect man. David says that sometimes he 
kept silence even from good words, so afraid 
was he of the unfortunate tongue. For when 
we intend only to speak what is good, yet, 
through the corruption of the heart, that which 
is bad slips out likewise. It is easier to be 
silent altogether, than to- speak neither too 
much nor too little. 
The management of the tongue is of im« 
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mense in^portance. We shall go to heaven or to 
hell, according to the good or evil use of the 
tongue. Actions will not be required ; a bad 
word will turn the scale, and send us to hell, 
^'By thy words/' says our Lord, '^thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned/' It is for this reason that in all 
Religious Orders there are certain times of 
absolute silence, that the tongue, being kept 
in check, may be more under guidance when it 
is allowed to speak. Silence, too, helps much 
to intensify the powers of the soul, which, 
by speaking, are dissipated, just as certain, 
liqueurs lose their strength if they are left 
uncorked. 

The business, also, of the Beligious life is 
of such moment that it must not be inter-^ 
rupted by unnecessary speech. Our Lord told 
the seventy, when He sent them on their mis-* 
sion, to salute no man by the way. Eliseus, 
when he sent his servant with his staff to lay 
it on the face of the dead child of the Stinam-i 
itess, not only told him to salute no man, but 
if any saluted him he was to give no answer. 
However, as Solomon says: ''There is a time 
to be silent, and there is a time to speak.'' It 
is quite possible to be over-silent. Silence 
sometimes comes from a sullen, close, and 
morose disposition. The soul becomes concen-* 
trated in self, and cares for no one else; has no 
charity. Of the Spouse it is said : '^ Under her 
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tongue are honey and milk/^ It is with the 
tongue that we lash an offender, but the honey 
and milk heal and soften the wound. By the 
honey is meant the divine intention of our 
speech, which has been uttered for God. When 
an offender is reproved from a holy motive ha 
more willingly forgives the speaker the pain 
caused. The honey sweetens the bitterness * 
of the cup. By milk is signified human 
kindness. We can receive a rebuke from one 
that is affectionate, which we would not at all 
take from another. The first rule for our 
speech is then that it should be with charity; 
never to wound the feelings of another, unless 
by absolute duty. Our Lord called the phari-. 
sees hypocrites, whited sepulchres, because He 
was obliged, in defence of the ignorant, wha 
were misled by them. But to take a pleasure 
in hurting the feelings of another by jests and 
sarcasm is wholly diabolical. 

The second rule our Lord gives us: ^^Let 
your speech be mingled with salt.^' Salt is 
that which preserves from corruption. We 
should speak of something good, something 
edifying. Blessed Jordan, the Dominican, used 
to say, that, as voices in a choir, after singing 
some time, get lower in pitch, and the tone has 
to be raised again; so is it at recreation, wo 
naturally tend downwards, the pitch must be 
raised by the introducing of something holy^ 
something good. 
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The third rule is not to be too eager. There 
are some people that would engross all the 
conversation. They have no self-command. 
They are like barrels full of new wine, ever 
ready to burst, the froth pressing out, their 
tongue itching to speak. It is a rule of polite- 
ness never to speak, till one who is already 
speaking has finished. How hateful is the com- 
pany of those whose tongues are so voluble 
that it is impossible to get a word in. 

A fourth rule is not to speak too loud. 
Empty barrels, it is said, make the most noise : 
so empty heads have the loudest voices. Their 
tongues are like a bell-clapper, always going, 
so as to be heard all over the house. 

The fifth rule is not to domineer. There are 
some people who are filled with the spirit of 
contradiction, and who consider that they ought 
to prevail. They will have the last word. 
Now when one meets such characters what is 
one to do f If a goat came to butt at you, what 
would you do f Get out of the way as well 
as you were able. Turn the conversation. 
Nothing so resists a cannon ball as something 
soft, a dead bank of loose earth. So, if to the 
hot disputant we oppose a dead bank of silence 
or patience, he gets tired of firing his shotd 
where he finds no resistance. A cur barks at 
you so long as you take notice of it. If you 
pay no heed to it, it soon goes off in disappoint- 
ment. 
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The sixth rule is to weigh well before speak- 
ing. Look before you leap. Least said soonest 
mended. How many friendships a hasty word 
has irretrievably broken up. Two friends be- 
come like two hills side by side, which once 
were one. They will never be one again; a 
chasm parts them. A brawling brook now runs 
between. Plutarch well remarks that an injury 
is easier forgiven than one bitter word. This 
word cannot be recalled. It has left a sting 
which rankles ever in the memory and cannot 
be drawn out. It is this prudence in speaking 
that David prays for, when he says: '^Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and a door 
round about my lips.^^ ''A door,^' says S. Au- 
gustine, '^ is sometimes opened, sometimes kept 
shut. The mouth is not to be walled up, not 
to be silent altogether; but its words are to be 
watched.'' 

But no one can safely speak who is not 
willing at times to be wholly silent. The keep- 
ing entire silence gives control over the tongue, 
even when speaking. David says : '^ I will keep 
my mouth as it were with a bridle;'' that is, 
under control. Religious ought therefore to be 
very exact in keeping the prescribed silences, 
both as to place and time. It may seem a little 
thing to say a few words at forbidden times, or 
in forbidden places, but it shows the bridle is 
not on the mouth; the door of it is open when 
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it should be shut. An undisciplined mouth 
shows an undisciplined heart. 

Worldly talk is, however, the most ruinous 
to the soul. God revealed to S. Mary Mag- 
dalen of Pazzi that she always stained her soul 
in the parlour. By some worldly talk in the 
parlour, S. Gertrude lost for ten days the 
particular presence of our Lord. When S. 
Bernard was a Novice some friends came to see 
him, and told him a quantity of worldly news. 
The interest he took in it destroyed his recol- 
lection, and robbed him of his spirit of prayer. 
He prostrated himself with much sorrow before 
the altar, confessing his sin, and the light of 
God again visited his heart. 

Once in the week, or at Jeast once in the 
month, it is good to set apart a day of silence, 
on which, as far as our employments will allow, 
we may keep our tongue quiet, and give it a 
rest. This can be done by persons in the 
world, as well as by those in the Cloister. It 
is in silence and solitude that God^s voice is 
heard speaking to the heart. 

The silence of the night ought to be observed 
with especial strictness. Even nature herself 
teaches us this silence. The busy hum of in- 
sect life, the bee and the grasshopper, as well 
as the songs of warbling birds, are then hushed 
and still. The voices heard in the night are 
mostly of ill omen ; the hooting of the screech 
owlj OT the lions roaring after their prey. Even 
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the sick fihould be careful to speak little^ 
through respect for the silence of the night. 

If we so govern our tongue, and keep it in 
good discipline, then the tongue will lose its 
naughty nature, and become what the Psalm- 
ist terms it, ''my glory/' It is our glory 
in our articulate speech, setting us up emi- 
nently above all the animal creation. It is our 
glory, as that by which, for all His creatures, 
we praise our God. It is our glory, for its 
power to lift up and comfort our fellow men; 
according to the word of the prophet: ''Thei 
Lord hath given me a learned tongue, that X 
should know bow to Uphold by word him thati 
is weary.'' The wise man also says: ''A goo^ 
word is better than a gift." 

Touch my mouth, Lord, with a live coal, 
from the altar of Thy love, that being filled, 
inwardly with its sweetness, my lips may 
become like a dropping honeycomb. 
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CHAPTEI\ XII. 

^iBCXttian. 

DISCRETION is called by S. Benedict the 
mother of virtues. '^ Without discretion,^' 
says S. Bernard, '^ virtue is vice.'' How pre- 
cious, then, is this grace of discretion. Those 
who have it not in themselves should, as the 
best make-shift, place themselves wholly in the 
hands of a discreet guide. But as this will but 
very feebly supply its want, they should also 
earnestly cultivate this prudential virtue, and 
beg it supplicatingly of God. Discretion has 
to do with every virtue, and with every portion 
of a holy life. 

Discretion is the guide to the true interpre- 
tation of the maxims of spiritual books, the 
letter of which sometimes killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. Our Lord lA the Gospel says 
that if any one strike us on the one cheek 
we are to turn to him the other, and that we 
are not to resist evil. Yet when He Himself 
was so struck, far from turning the other cheek. 
He remonstrated against the evil inflicted. Our 
Lord says, ^' Swear not at all." Yet we find 
S. Paul, His perfect disciple, in various places 
in his Epistles, swearing to the truth of what 
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he says, in words such as these: ''Behold 
before God I lie not/' Our Lord does not 
contradict His own words by His actions; nor 
does the disciple contradict his Master; but the 
maxims laid down are to be interpreted with 
discretion. Maxims that are full of truth for 
scrupulous minds, are utterly false for loose 
livers. And again, what is true and wholesome 
for easy goers would be very untrtithfully ap- 
plied to timorous souls. '' What is one man's 
food is another man's poison." Discretion it is 
which discerns what is fitting for each one. 

The Saints were all guided by the Spirit of 
God, yet in what difierent ways ! For instance, 
S. Francis being in very great pain, one of the 
Brothers said to him, '' Father, why not ask 
our Lord to relieve you a little of your suflTer- 
ing." S. Francis replied: ''0 Brother, what 
do you say ?" Then rising in an extasy from 
his bed, he threw himself on the ground and 
cried out, '' my Lord, I not only do not ask 
Thee to relieve my suflFering, but I beg Thee, 
if it please Thee, to increase it a hundred fold." 
But S. Bernard being once in great anguish, 
asked two of the Brethren to go into the Church 
and pray God to give him a little relief. They 
had scarcely gone when our Lady entered the 
cell with S. Benedict and S. Lawrence, to 
whom the side altars were dedicated. Our 
Lady touched him in the parts aflBdcted with 
pain, and he was instantly cured. S. Bridget 
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also^ being subject to a bad beadaclie^ was cured 
by S. Aldus at her own request. 

S. Bruno kept women so at a distance tbat 
he never, on any pretext, allowed them to come 
near him. But S. John the Divine, apjJearing 
in a vision to S. Gertrude, said to her: ^'I 
never avoided women when I could be of any 
service to them, either for their souls or 
bodies.'' S. Teresa, when she heard the clock 
strike, used to congratulate herself that she 
had an hour less to live. But to S. Mechtilde 
it was revealed that those are most happy who 
are still alive, and that they ought to be full of 
joy when another day shines on them in which, 
by the grace of God, they may live to Him and 
increase their merit. All, therefore, must not 
be driven one road, but each should march in 
the freedom of the inspiration of God's Spirit. 

That which is good in itself is not advisable 
in all circumstances. Becreation is good, but 
it is not discreet for Beligious to recreate them- 
selves too freely when people of the world are 
present. " How those Nuns did chatter," says 
one. " How silly was their talk. How I hate 
those giggling Nuns." S. Basil says ^^that 
men of the world should not be invited into the 
Monk's Refectory. These men," he says, '^ think 
Monks are Angels, and ought to live upon air. 
And when after a long fast they see them eat 
and drink with an appetite, they think it dread- 
ful gluttony." It happened in a Convent that 
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the cliildreii Had a tea-party^ and some of the 
Nuns ate with the children, when one little girl 
was overheard to whisper to her companion^ ^^ I 
didn^t know that Nuns liked cake/' She had 
discovered that Nuns were not Angels. S. 
Thomas of Villanova, through discretion, would 
never eat in the presence of women. People of 
the world sometimes persuade Religious to eat 
and drink, and then they talk of it behind their 
backs to their great discredit. 

There are some people who, on principle,^ 
never give a word . of praise. Praise they look 
on as flattery, likely to puff a person up, likely 
to lead to vanity. This is bad discretion. How 
differently did Saint Paul act. His Epistles 
are full of praise, full of compliments, we might 
say. Where praise is just it is generally ad- 
visable to give it. Many distrust themselves. 
It is by seeing their efforts successful and 
approved of, that they are encouraged in their 
labours, and persevere in good. 

In matters of obedience discretion is of great 
moment. The obedience of some people is like 
that of a stick. Take a stick in your hand, 
walk with it, or put it in a comer, or remove 
it to another comer, or hang it up on a peg, 
and in all circumstances it obeys exactly. Some 
people aim at the obedience of a stick as the 
very perfection of obedience. But the true 
perfection of obedience is that of a child, not 
,the obedience of a stick. A child, when ordered 
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to do something, may reveal a circumstance to 
the person commanding which causes an in- 
stant counter-order of the thing enjoined. Had 
the circumstance been known before, or been 
remembered, the order would never have been 
issued at all. 

A Superior might order one in health to do a 
thing which he would never order one whom 
he knew to be sick. Then, to hide the circum- 
stance of sickness, or any other like circum- 
stance, would make the obedience into disobe- 
dience, — disobedience, not to the letter of the 
command, but to the mind and intention of the 
person commanding. For, if he but knew the 
circumstances well, he would at once give a 
counter-command. This disobedience to the 
mind of the Superior is not actually sinful when 
the folly proceeds from a natural defect of dis- 
cretion, and not of secret malice. It is, how- 
ever, a great imperfection, disclosing the want 
of a simple child-like spirit, sourness of charac- 
ter, and secret self-will and vanity. 

Discretion also is greatly needed in the virtue 
of truthfulness. Some persons think it only 
honest to blurt out sentiments that are dis- 
agreeable to others. They esteem a prudent 
silence to be a mean hypocrisy. So they show 
their dislikes and aversions from a false idea of 
being sincere and straightforward. Worldly 
people cloak their sentiments and feelings 
through a politic dissimulation; but religious 
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people rise above them by a high and heavenly 
tact, through holy charity. 

Discretion is needed in the embracing of 
crosses. Some people take it as a maxim that 
whatever is disagreeable is the best, spiritually 
speaking. This is a delusion. When Mary 
was sitting at our Lord's feet it would have 
been very disagreeable to her to have had to 
get up and help her sister in the household 
work. It certainly seemed very selfish of her 
to let her sister bear all the burden, whilst she 
was enjoying herself, listening to our Lord's 
words. Martha wished to give the cross to her 
sister, but our Lord said No. Mary would have 
lost perfection by this §ct of charity. She had 
not a call from God to it. For her the best 
part was to sit quiet at our Lord's feet. It was 
best and most agreeable. Only those crosses 
sanctify which our Lord lays upon us. To take 
up crosses at random, or through self-will, is 
not the road to perfection. Discretion tells us 
when, where, and how to handle a cross ; which 
crosses to leave and which to take up. 

Even virtuous actions may be considerably 
spoiled by want of discretion in the way of 
doing them. Some do them just as people walk 
on stilts, in a stiff ungainly manner, so as to 
rob virtue of its grace, and make it appear hate- 
ful and detestable. Piety suffers much from 
such apprentices. They may be respected for 
their intentions, but they are very unlovely; and 
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unloveable. Discretion teaches how graciously 
to bend a bit to circumstances^ and still retain 
the substance of virtue, waiving occasionally for 
a while what is not of essential obligation, or 
changing one good action for another. So vir- 
tue is both respected and loved, is graceful and 
amiable. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE principal dnty of discretion is the care 
of the body. The body is the machine 
through which the soul works^ and a life of 
prayer wastes the body away. Then, when the 
machine is out of order, all goes wrong ; all is 
very up-hill work. Some people think that to 
be sickly is an advantage to spirituality. Alas ! 
it is the very reverse. " Few/^ says a Kempis, 
'^are sanctified by sickness: they, also, who 
travel much abroad seldom become holy.'' '^To 
be sanctified by illness,'' says Father Paber 
in his Spiritual Conferences, ^'is one of the 
rarest phenomena of the spiritual life." Some 
of the greatest ascetic writers have noticed this. 
Sickness seldom improves a person. It requires 
a peculiar grace, and this grace God gives to 
few. As a traveller on a tired horse is utterly 
disappointed, and can reach but with much 
difficulty the end of his journey; such is the 
case of the soul with a sick body. She is frus- 
trated. She can neither receive nor do that 
good, that would otherwise be in her power. 

No one knows the sick man's sorrow but he 
Vfho feels it : what a disadvantage it is to the 
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soul to be lodged in a disordered body, the 
understanding clouded, the memory weakened, 
the aflTections distempered ; the whole frame of 
nature in fact disjointed, so that, like broken 
bones, it cannot move nor rest either. When 
sickness lasts long the body becomes lazy and 
listless, and a man has no relish for prayer, no 
heart to do active work. Sick people are 
generally eaten up with self. Their one inter- 
esting topic is to talk of their feels, their pains 
and aches, their changes for better and for 
worse. That virtue is indeed valiant that is 
not the worse for sickness. " The Infirmary of 
a Monastery,*' said S. Teresa, ^' is a place full 
of devils.^' The soul becomes sick in it as well 
as the body. Fervour so cools in it that those 
who hate to enter hate also to leave it. They 
propose to enter it just for a little while, and 
when they are once got in you cannot get them 
out. 

To avoid this spider's web one of the sagest 
rules of discretion is to eat plenty. When S* 
Bernard first began his Eeligious life he con- 
fesses himself to have been too severe. He 
said Monks should bring their souls only into 
the Monastery, and leave their bodies outside. 
But afterwardB he counselled such a care of the 
body that he said "that a Monk who ate too 
little was more faulty than one who ate too 
much.'' S. Philip Neri gives a like maxim, and 
as a reason for it, "that one who has made 
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himself ill by eating too little^ seldom makes 
up the losses he has incurred in his sickness/' 
S. Bernard also compares the body to a beast 
of burthen, which should have food and a stick, 
food to enable it to bear its master the soul, 
and a stick to compel it to do so. 

Saint Teresa, in visiting her foundations, 
would hear no excuse for not keeping a plenti- 
ful table of simple, good, and wholesome food. 
Saint Ignatius used to say, that if a man did 
not eat well, neither could he pray well. To 
those who came to him for retreats he allowed 
an unlimited supply of bread, but flesh meat 
and other like things only in measure. S. 
Bonaventure says that no signs should be made 
in the Refectory, unless it be that the elder 
Friars should encourage the younger ones to eat 
sufficiently. Mother Margaret of Stone used to 
tell the Superiors to eat well, in order to en- 
courage the Nuns to do the same. The Bule of 
the Sisters of Mercy very prudently orders, 
that never, on any pretext, shall the regular 
allowance of food or clothing be diminished. 

The ascetic principle of eating well was' prac- 
tised in the ancient Monasteries of Egypt, 
where Cassian and Germanus could never en- 
tirely consume the large allowance of bread 
usually taken by the Monks. The pound of 
bread allowed by Saint Benedict, besides the 
two cooked dishes, weighed, according to the 
best authentic testimony, thirty-two ounces. 
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The Benedictine Monks of Battel Abbey in 
olden times had thirty- six ounces of the best 
bread daily^ and nine ounces more in Lent. 
The Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, a.d. 816, com- 
posed of Abbots and learned men, ordered for 
Monks bread to the weight of thirty solids per 
day, forty-eight ounces for Canons, and thirty-^ 
six for Nuns. The principle ruled by this 
Council seems to be that the largest appetite 
should have enough, and that no one should be 
stinted. These large measures, however, are 
only to be understood of meagre diet. 

Modem science pronounces the eating of flesh 
meat to be unfavourable to contemplation, or 
sustained mental action. Dr. Falconer says: 
'^ It so acts on the brain as to impede the finer 
efforts of the mind.'' Dr. Cheyne says, that 
Sir Isaac Newton, on this account, when he 
composed his ablest treatise on Optics, confined 
himself wholly to vegetable diet. 

Those who require flesh meat should be very 
moderate in the quantity they take of it. Weak 
broth of flesh meat is admitted by S. Basil 
as good ascetic food. With a diet of bread and 
farinacea, fruit ought always to be added by 
those who would preserve health and strength, 
either raw, or cooked, or dried. To those who 
live on such diet, it is not a luxury, but a 
necessary. Grapes, figs, and dates were so used 
by the Egyptian Monks and Hermits, and by 
our Catholic forefathers in England. They 
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tempered their fasts with discretion. At the 
Abbey of Durham one Monk was named Master 
of the common house. '' His office was to pro- 
vide all such spices against Lent as should be 
comfortable to the Monks^ under their great 
austerity both of fasting and praying, and to 
have a fire in the common house hall, for the 
Monks to warm themselves, and to provide figs 
and walnuts for Lent/' 

Besides fruit, wine or other fermented 
drink is a great help for those who live on 
meagre diet. The severe ascetic Saint Ber- 
nard removed his Abbey to a new site, because 
the first situation was not favourable to the 
growth of the vine. And when one of his 
brothers had cursed a vine, and caused it to be 
barren, S. Bernard took oflF the curse by a 
blessing, with holy water, and so rendered the 
vine fruitful. The Cistercian, Dr. Debreyne, 
a physician of note, says: ^^The qualities of 
wine to give strength and nourishment are 
sufficiently proved by what is witnessed every 
day in the cases of sick people, who exist solely 
on a few spoonfuls of wine daily; as also by 
the example of shipwrecked persons, who have 
sustained life for a considerable time with no 
other food than a little wine. Those on the 
frigate Medusa lived thirteen days with no 
other food. Persons who have to labour hard 
support their fatigues much better with poor 
food and a little wine, than with good food and 
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no wine/' Liebig also, in his Letters on 
Chemistry, (xxix.) says that those who abstain 
altogether from fermented drinks, have to 
make up the loss they sustain by being huge 
feeders. 

As gluttony is hateful to our Lord, so is a 
moderate discretion pleasing. Saint Gertrude 
was one morning eating some grapes to refresh 
her body. Having no vessel convenient, she 
threw the skins on the floor. Then she saw the 
devil approach his hand to take up the skins, so 
as to accuse her of sensuality. But no sooner 
had he attempted to touch them, than, as if 
they burnt him with hottest fire, he fled from 
them in great dismay. Thus the handmaid of 
God understood that her discreet refreshment of 
her body was highly agreeable to our Lord. In 
the lives of the Fathers of the Desert we read 
how a certain Monk, who refused the little 
dainties provided at Easter, received a severe 
rebuke from one of the ancients for his intem- 
perate austerity. 

The body is to be kept in health, not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of the soul. S. 
Thomas reckons health as one of the six re- 
quisites for contemplation. S. Bonaventure 
says: ^^ Sickness is not a favourable time for 
contemplation, unless by a special favour the 
Lord intervene. Violent hunger or thirst, se- 
vere pain, or other sufferings, equally hinder 
contemplation.^' 
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Want of necessary sleep ruins the health of 
the body even more than insufficient food. 
Sleep is the most imperious demand of nature. 
Soldiers sleep whilst marching. Men sleep on 
the rack in the intervals of torture. If we 
do not take sleep when we should, sleep will 
take us when it should not. Loss of sleep also 
enfeebles the intellectual faculties, the memory, 
and understanding, and unfits the soul for 
energetic prayer. It is therefore bad economy 
for a spiritual disciple to take little sleep in 
ordinary cases. Cases that are extraordinary 
fall under a special providence of 6od. 
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CHAPTER XI Y. 

THEBE are various kin,ds of prayer : eacljL. 
kind is good in itf own order. It wei:o 
too long to treat of these, various kinds. For 
Meditation there are many sp^Kd^l books. For 
prayer of, Aspirations and Ejaculations, the 
'' tlasy Waj to God/^ by Cardinal Bona, l^ves 
nothing to be desired further. A few words, 
however, of explanation for those who have the 
gift of spiritual prayer, or who seek to be led 
towards it, may be of profit. This spiritual 
prayer is, according to Father Baker, that 'pure 
prayer which Saint Benedict directs, when made 
by the assembled Community, to be short. The 
word pure is used by Cassian to express a 
prayer made without the travail of the imagi- 
nation. In his ninth Conference he thus 
speaks of it : 

''This prayer (the Oar Father), though it 
seems to contain in itself the fulness of per- 
fection, being set on foot or instituted by the 
Lord^s own authority, yet bears forward His 
familiar household to that still more exalted 
state of prayer, (preces puras), of which we 
have above made mention. (Chap, xv.) It 
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carries them through to that prayer all on fire, 
known and experienced by few, which! is, to 
speak more properly, inefeble, — a prayer which 
wholly passes man^s understanding. This prayer 
is not' only made without sound ^ of the voice, 
it has' not even any 'motion of the tongue, or 
articuUtion of words. The mind, illikmined by 
the infusion of celestial light — not marking out 
anything by human straitened utterance, but' 
witK all its senses and faculties gathered up 
together in one, — in an unutterable manner 
indices and pours it forth with richest plenty to 
the Lord, as from some most abundantly welling 
spring. And in that most short moment of 
time is teemed out more than could easily be 
spoken; or than the mind, returning to itself, 
" is able to scan over/' 

The degree of fulness in this prayer, which* 
Cassian thus describes, varies from a simple 
recollection in God to the ravishment of 
ecstasy i but the character of the prayer is the 
same; that is, it is a pouring out of the whole 
Boul into God without definite considerations, 
reflections, affections, or resolutions. . S. Thomas 
giyes three routes to God: 1, circular, by medi- 
tation; 2, oblique, by aspirations; 3, direct, by 
spiritual prayer. When the sun casts its full 
beams on a flower, the flower opens itself out 
wider and wider, drinking in the life-giving 
rays, and, in return, breathing forth its richest 
perfumes. Such is the direct going forth ot ' 
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the soul to God. A glance of the eye tella a 
person more of our love than a thousand words. 
So in this up-lifting of the soul without noise 
of words, a thousand acts of love, gratitude, 
compunction, &c., are breathed forth towards 
God in the way that He can understand, but no 
one else takes knowledge of, and we ourselves 
cannot measure what we do, or accurately 
determine. 

This prayer is not idleness, though we say 
not a word, make no petition. Like the silence 
of Moses, prostrate on his face, it is a loud cry 
in the ears of God j only Moses^ cry was one of 
supplication, and this is a cry of love. It is the 
soul simply happy, resting at home in her God. 
What to her is the world beside ? She is con- 
tent. My Beloved is mine, and I am His. Of 
all moments of prayer these moments are the 
most precious, for the soul is penetrated with 
the unction from above. Around her and 
within her is the transforming light of God. It 
passes away; but it has done its work, even 
though imperfections immediately after arise to 
humble the soul, and make her perhaps almost 
to think that all was a sort of dream, an illu- 
sion. Even imperfect souls have occasional 
visits; but those whom God wishes to draw 
close to Himself, He comes to with greater 
frequency. It is not a sign always of perfec- 
tion attained, but of perfection invited to; a 
call to a higher life. 
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If the gift that God bestows at intervals be 
well used, by care and careful keeping it be- 
comes more stable, and sometimes almost 
habitual. A holy old man used to visit the 
Church of the Cur6 of Ars who had the gift of 
this prayer. He was a poor working man, and 
came for his visit when his toil was done. He 
stopped a long time, and used no book, nor did 
his lips move. The Cur4, one evening, doubt- 
ing of him, asked him what he did all those 
hours. The old man glanced up simply into 
his face and said : ''I look at Him, and He looks 
at me.^' This was his employment. This was 
the whole of his simple prayer, — a blessed ex- 
change between himself and our Lord of looks 
of love. 

Some birds, after flying for awhile, cease to 
agitate their wings, and simply sail along 
through the air, by the force they have already 
acquired. This is the kind of thing which 
takes place in this prayer of recollection. When 
their force is spent then the birds ply their 
wings again. So must we, when recollection 
fails, have recourse to our efforts, till by grace 
we rise again into God. In the state of recol- 
lection, when the soul seems inactive, it is never 
really so. Its activities are only more secret 
and subtle. The humming bird, when it sucks 
nectar from the flowers, never alights on them, 
but poises itself somehow in the air above them, 
free from all apparent motion. So it feeds. 
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THe kestrel, in the sq,me manner, poises itself 
high up in the air, seemingly motionless, its 
wings folded down oyer its feet. But naturalists 
h,ave discovered that two very small pinions, 
close by its side, are gtill kept moving with 
ceaseless vibration. So the soul, when seem- 
ingly idle, and doing nothing, but simply pas- 
^fiive, in the prayer of recollection, is not really 
so, but in its hidden powers still works and 
leans upop God. 

It is not, however, wise to strain ourselves to 
keep cQnJbinually recollected in God. Saint 
Teresa says that the will is often fast glued to 
God whe,n the imagination is moving wildly. 
The imaginattion is a faculty we cannot fetter 
and confine at pleasure. If it does wander about 
we are not to be disturbecj^ provideid it does jiot 
take our heart with it. If pur love is fi:s:ed 
firmly on God we need not much mind these 
aimless vagaries of the imagination. If a child 
is in its mother^s arms it may look about, and 
its attention may be attracted to diflferent ob- 
jects; but it never really forgets where it is, 

nor do the distractions cause it to value less its 

■ ...•..■, ■ • ■> 

mother's love and care. If a child, again, is in 
the room with its mother, she does not wish to 
keep it pinned in one position at her feet, with 
fixed attention oh her. She lets it go about a 
bit, ani only sometimes calls it to her side, and 
insists on a fixed attention. The child, on its 
part, always retains a sense of its mother's 



presence, ttougli it make's no reflection on it,— - 
floes not think i^pecially about it. So God ioes 
not niind the out-T^anflerings of our Vdgabond 
itnaginations when He is secure of our will, 
iiid^of the affections of oUr teiirt. Nor neied ^e 
be uneasy. It is iiot well to be on a continual 
6ti*aiii. A bow bent too tight snaps. We liiust 
be moderate. For some Jpeople have a flighty, 
fickle, freakish, unsteady iraagiriation, which 
Hvill be continually running hither atid thithei^, 
feettfe for a lioin'e'nt and be bfr ajgain, — un- 
goVemabliB. 

We must beg God's patdoii foir bur ill-nian- 
ners, ahd 8,^6^6 ttiih that oiir will is Bis. But 
in this life th^re must fee an ebb and flow : hiii 
we cannot be alwkys intensely occupied '^ti 
God. Evien the Sietints were not. Saint Antoiiy 
in the desert, being one day a prey to 'confusion 
of thoughts, said to God : '' I wish to be savea, 
and my thoughts will not let lae. What shall 
1 do in this trouble V* Then rising, he went 
but and saw. one like himself, sometimes sitting 
at work, and sometimes rising to pray; then 
iigain sitting at work, and presently again 
rising. God taugtt W by ttis visio'i that 
there inust be some cessation of actual prayer. 
iSuch interruptions must fee inoire or less ifre- 
queiii, longer or shorter, according to each 
one^s call and power of sustaining prayer. 

Saint Bonaventure says: ""We ought dili- 
gently tb seize on circumstances and opp6rtu« 
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nities favourable to prayer, whether of place or 
time, of interior calm, or of an interior move- 
ment, or of the good disposition of our affec- 
tions. He who lets go these circumstances will 
find them in their turn fly from him; so we 
must make our hay while the sun shines. 

Whilst on our journey to the heavenly 
country none are called to a life of contempla- 
tion only. All are called to a mixed life, partly 
of activity, partly of prayer. In contemplative 
houses many active works are carried on within 
the house. In mixed and active Orders works 
of charity are undertaken for persons in the 
world. In such works there are three degrees 
of attention to be given. The -first degree is 
when the work is of such a nature as to absorb 
our whole mind, and to require an undivided 
attention. The second degree of attention is a 
moderate attention. The third degree is a 
mechanical attention. The latter kind of works 
are most suited to persons called to contempla- 
tion, because they afford a relief to the mind 
without engaging it much. The first kind are, 
however, when occasionally undertaken for God, 
no real hindrance to the most contemplative 
spirits. For such souls the moment they are 
released return to God with such a hunger for 
Him that in a short while they more than make 
up for the losses sustained. 

But some persons can actually pr^y better 
when engaged in active work than when they 
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are perfectly still on their knees in the church. 
They are more recollected when busy than when 
wholly at leisure. Activity is a help to prayer, 
not a hindrance; just as some persons when 
they are thinking intensely get up and begin 
to walk about. The walking up and down helps 
the intensity of their thought. The rule for 
one is not the rule for another. Ea^h one in 
these matters must follow his own call^ and do 
that which experience assures him is best for 
his own soul. 
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CHAPTER XY, 

FATM is Wd to be the lifting iip 6f iilfe 
^oril to <Jod. But how can that ^bul rise 
'to God ihkt Hs glued iio the things of thfe 
senses? How is it possible for -a pefrson tb 
pray well before whose mind float the visions 
of his breakfast ? Any extreme of cold, hun- 
ger, or pain, is a foe to prayer. It is for this 
reason S. Teresa demands for meditation that 
the body should not be in an uncomfortable 
posture. In order to be able habitually to pray 
well we must get the body lifted up above 
many artificial wants which are distractions. 
This is not so very difficult. Nature requires 
little, and grace less. The senses must be 
trained by the retrenchment of all that is 
luxurious. They must never be allowed their 
fill; and what is given them must be given, 
not for their own satisfaction, but for the 
advantage of the soul. 

It was to deaden the artificial activity of the 
senses that the Eastern Monks chose horrid 
deserts for their abodes, where there was 
nothing calculated to gratify the eye. It is 
on this account that, at the present day, the 
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furniture of a .Eeligions.cell is so plain rand 
.rude. No elegancies, no rich pictures are there, 
to feed the senses; no feather bed at night j 
no easy-cushioned arm-chair after the toils of 
.the day are over; no scents or worldly .per- 
fumes, rsuch as are met with in -the drawing 
jrooms of the great; no concei^ts, or 'bands of 
jnusic; no soft sensuous lullaby aits. Tbie 
withdrawing of all these things is the remote 
dii5)osition for prayer. This lily grows »onljr 
amongst the thorns. 

We see this in the examples 6f mem of 
prayer. Saint Bernard was so dead to the 
delights of the senses that, having travelled aU 
4ay by the banks of 'a beautiful lake, it was 
found in the evening that he had never see^i it. 
iRidii^g on a horse magnificently Capal*i60il^> 
he had never noticed its trappings, fiv Teresa 
Tras so careful to deaden he^ senses that she 
had a scruple about u^sing a certain beautiftfl 
picture as an incentive to her devotiolis, tiH 
our Lord assured her that it was not the beauty 
of the painting that pleased her, but rathe? 
the truthfulness with which it brought before 
her the bitterness of His passion. S^ Augns^- 
;tine so suspected his senses that he half re- 
proves himself for tl^e delight ie took in the 
Church music, lest it should be rathelr a hidden 
gratification of the senses than the lifting tip 
pf the soul to God. Our Lord once told S* 
(xertru,de that her prayer during the woric of 
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God had not been fully pleasing to Him, 
because her attention had been partly caught 
by the sweetness of the Nuns' voices in chant- 
ing the psalmody. 

It may be perhaps impossible, with all our 
efforts, to reach that deadness of the senses 
that is put before- us in the examples of the 
Saints, but we may do a something towards 
its attainment by habitually withdrawing our 
attention from things that strike them. For 
instance, not to look in, through curiosity, at 
an open door as we pass it. If we observe 
some one coming, not to cast our eyes that way 
to see who it is. By constant practice of ab- 
straction we may deaden the activity of the 
senses a good deal. The very smallest things 
distract : the buzzing of a fly, the sound of a 
door opening. If we see a pin on the ground, 
the mind immediately reflects, ''There is a 
pin.'' The attention is caught, and so far is 
turned away from God and from our prayer. 
It is for this reason that S. Benedict requires 
a hushed silence in the Church when any one 
is praying, and S. Oolumbanus would not allow 
the Brethren even to cough in the Church. 

To notice a fly walking on a pane of glass 
distracts the attention. But when the senses 
wander the will often cleaves firmly to God. 
Such distractions are harmless compared with 
those in which the affections of the soul are 
entangled. If a friend has visited us, and we 
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have been pleased with what was said, or 
annoyed, or he has brought us some interesting 
news, there will be a much greater danger. 
We shall be inclined to go over the scene again 
in our own minds; to think what was said and 
the answers we gave. His voice will still ring 
in our ears, the tone and the accent; his face 
will vision itself before our eyes, and that 
without any profit to us, nay, perhaps to our 
great hurt. We ought, therefore, on such occa- 
sions, to throw a dark cloud between us and 
such memories, especially whilst they are fresh 
and vivid. With all our efforts to wipe them 
away, we shall be sure to remember quite 
enough and too much. 

Saint Catherine of Genoa obtained from God, 
as a special favour, that when she had done 
any act of charity, the memory of it should at 
once completely flit away. This was a very 
great grace. It enabled her to be recollected 
in God in the midst of activity. What she had 
done left no trace in the time of prayer. Dame 
Gertrude More in her later years attained to a 
measure of this same grace. Saint Stephen 
Harding was observed by a Brother to linger 
a while at the Church door before entering, and 
being asked why he did so, he said that he 
gathered up all his cares into a bundle and left 
them at the door till he came out. S. Gregory 
says that this same relinquishing of all earthly 
cares for prayer is signified by the words of 
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Abraham to his young men : " Stay ye here 
by the ass, and' I' and the boy will go with 
speed as fat as yonder/ and after we have wor- 
shipped will return to you/' 

Before prayer it is advisable to clear our- 
selves of all that may distriact. If we have a 
l6tteftr to write, Saint Teresa took care to have 
it done before prayer j if ' not, we shall' find' 
ourselves composing our letter instead of mak- 
ing prayer. AH anxious business should be 
dispatched at once, that the mind may regain its 
wonted^ calilUi If we have to obtain an inter- 
view with some one, for the settKlig of 'some 
annoying afl&ir, or arranging of something i;hat 
interests us, the sooner it is done and over the * 
better. Siich cares as we are' not bdund to 
by obedience it is well to- cut off. Charity, 
however, may sometimes oblige us to whkt is 
not our vocation or our duty; or God imay urge 
a thing by His inspirati^ons on our conscience. 
Li these cases we must give up the calm of our 
recollection to the business of active good 
works, even though our prayer b6 hindered. 
Btlt in our good works we should detach our 
minds from all anxiety, resting all upon God, 
feeling sure that by all our care we cannot 
change one hair white or black. 

The miiid is apt often to forestall evils and ' 
difiSculties which may perhaps never arrive. It 
gets into a turmoil 'prepariiig and planning 
to meet" what ^perhaps never comes.- The spirit 
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of prayer is lost and mucli time wasted. Saint 
Gregory calls this a great mistake. Sa£E[cient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. Evils are 
evils^ it is true. The Christian does not aim at 
the callous ii3i4iff«ren9e of tbe; Stoic. Chris- 
tians have their sorrows and their joys, but 
both are tempered by the peace of God. We 
ougUt neve^T to pour ourselves out fully «,px?nr^ 
anything, but always keep a. reserve for God> 
lookiog at things, and loying things i?.; Him,'. 
So, when^ any thing seems to be getting toa- 
deep a hold of us, we should, wilfully distract 
our mind from it, and divert our thoughts into 
some other interesting channel, so as to break 
somewhat the power of this thing over us. By r 
t^iis proceeding we may become masters of our ^ 
thoughts, bidding them come and go at will^ as. 
the centurion in the Gospel did his servants. 
This is true freedom. 

By abstraction the soul is emptied of crea-^. 
tures, ai^d prepared for commui^ion with Gpd., 
By abstjraction we may get in a measure to 
hear without hearing,, to see without seeing,, 
our attentipn being elsewhere, raised up into, 
God, lost in. God. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

MANY people complain of their distractions 
at prayer. Their meditation is a battle, 
from beginning to end, against distractions. 
They turn out the intruding thoughts, but their 
labour is like that of driving away a swarm of 
flies on a hot summer's day. Scarcely are they 
banished before they come again. They won- 
der how it is, and feel in despair. There need, 
however, be no wonder. During the rest of 
the day their thoughts are kept under no con- 
trol, but are allowed to wander at random, 
where they will, like sheep without a shepherd. 
The consequence is, that when an attempt is 
made to curb them, they are not used to it, 
and will not yield. If then, we would be able 
to concentrate our thoughts on God and holy 
things at the time of prayer, we must habitually, 
during the rest of the day, curb and bridle and 
direct our thoughts, bringing them into capti- 
vity, and rendering them obedient to us. 

It is said of Socrates that sometimes his 
whole mind was so concentrated on some 
thought on which he was pondering, that he 
loat the consciousness of what was passing 
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around, completely immersed in his thought. 
And thus he would stand for hours in the same 
position, sometimes out in the open air, and 
through the whole night. Plato tells us this 
of him. If any onQ spoke to him he heard it 
not. He saw not what was going on before 
his eyes. He was in what we call a state of 
abstraction. Now if we could be like that at 
the time of our prayer, lost in God, or in 
thoughts leading up to God, our prayer then 
would be much more fruitful. It would render 
us heavenly. It would wean us from earthly 
desires and earthly ways. It would transform 
our whole being into something higher, purer, 
and holier. 

This kind of abstraction we may in a measure 
get if we choose to pay the price for it. K we 
do not choose to pay, then let us honestly con- 
fess that, though we should like well to have 
the gift of prayer, yet we are not willing to 
pay the price. It costs too much. God will 
give the gift of prayer to those who prepare 
themselves properly for it. And Buisbroek 
teaches us that the soul is like a mirror, in the 
deep fund of which God is to be seen reflected. 
But to behold Him the soul must be free from 
distractions. Distractions may be guarded 
against in various ways. One way is to act 
as the Angels do, who, though occupied in 
ministering to men, yet always behold the Face 
of God, never losing sight of His Divine Pres- 

15 
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ence. In our outward employments we must 
take pattern by our Lord, who, when He de- 
scended from heaven into this world, still re- 
mained firmly seated in heaven, from whence 
He came ; just as the sun sends forth its rays^ 
but ever retains in itself the source of the light 
which it diffuses. Saint Gertrude was once 
seen in a vision by one of the Sisters, as it 
were walking before our Lord; but whichever 
way she turned she always kept her face fixed 
upon Him. By this the Sister understood that 
Gertrude, however much employed in outward 
things, never lost her recollection of our Lord^s 
Presence. 

Another plan for recollection is to make out- 
ward things as stepping stones to rise up into 
God. Thus, if I see a painted dragon-fly flit 
across the road, or I see a butterfly basking 
in the sunbeams, I may at once rise from the 
sight of these sensible objects to the God who 
made them. I may thank God for the thrilling 
pleasure which these insects of a day enjoy, or 
for the glorious beauty with which He has 
clothed them. A traveller, lost in the wildg 
of Africa, and all alone, began to feel in 
despair, when his eye was caught by the most 
exquisite beauty of a leaf of fern. The thought 
at once struck him: ^^Can God ever abandon 
me here, who even in that leaf so manifestly 
exerts His power V So he took courage, and 
God was not wanting to his confidence in Him. 
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Nature is full of God, and there is not much 
difficulty in rising from creation to the thought 
of the Creator, and so recollecting ourselves in 
Him. But in the midst of worldly diversions 
there is need of greater eiSbrt. Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary used to take a prayer-book to the 
theatre, so as to distract her attention from its 
gay show, and bring her back to God. Saint 
Francis of Sales advised his worldly penitents, 
when they went to a ball, to divide their atten- 
tion by thinking how many persons had danced 
themselves into hell. A meditation like that, 
he said, would keep them safe in the midst of 
the fire. Distractions about worldly things, 
when we are at prayer, show that the heart 
is hurtfully entangled by these gay vanities. 
That which does not interest us makes no deep 
impression on us. The impression fades away 
almost immediately. We pass along a street, 
and in doing so see a hundred faces, but we 
could not swear to one of them. We saw them 
as we see the stones on the road, without tak- 
ing any deep interest in them. What we take 
interest in recurs of itself to the memory, comes 
unbidden to the windows, especially in times 
of quiet, such as that of prayer. 

Another way of practising ourselves in recol- 
lection is, when we find ourselves getting over- 
eager in our work, to break off for a bit from 
it, and go to something else. For to make our 
work a passion is ruinous to the soul. We 
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must preside over it, not let it drag us on, or 
master us. The same tiling must be done in 
the turmoil of visits, of business aiffairs, and 
talking. Saint Catherine of Sienna used, on 
these occasions, to keep a little chapel in her 
heart for our Lord, into which she entered 
from time to time, to adore before Him. She 
thus prevented herself from being overwhelmed 
with affairs, and kept herself recollected in 
peace amidst all the tumult. 

EecoUection has two handmaids, viz., morti- 
fication and abstraction. These differ from 
each other, though in a measure thej compass 
the same end. Mortification seeks by positive 
efforts to dull and deaden the senses and the 
passions, refusing to them what they like, and 
making them submit to what they do not like, 
until they lose their vivacity. Abstraction 
escapes, as it were, by a side door, diverting 
the attention from what distracts to some other 
thing. With the creature it mixes up the 
thought of the Creator, so as to break the force 
of the earthward attraction. To practice this 
Ikbstraction, if we hear some one enter the 
room, we should refuse to examine who it is. 
We should not even think, "Who is thatf 
If our attention is caught by the ram pattering 
heavily on the roof, or a storm cloud darkening 
the air, it shows a want of abstraction. But 
recollection transcends these things. As a 
burning glass gathers the scattered rays of the 
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sun into one focus, so the soul's powers are by 
recollection centred in God. When the crea- 
ture comes between her and God she passes 
beyond, through the creature into the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever. In Him alone she finds 
her rest. 

Saint Paul of the Cross, as he walked through 
the fields, used gently to strike the flowers with 
his stick, and say : '^ Be quiet. I know what you 
are saying: you are telling me to love God/' 
The mind that is full of God gets to transcend 
creatures. Saint Paul did not so much see the 
flowers as he was reminded by them of the God 
who had made them. 
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CH A PTE I\ XY I I. 

^olg Contnuuiion* 

OF all the powerful helps that our Lord has 
given us, to bring us on our road to para- 
dise, none equals that of Holy Communion. 
Holy Communion is the sap of the soul, full of 
the materials of a new and heavenly life, the 
life of Jesus Christ Himself. The Holy Com- 
munion imparts Christ to the soul, that He 
may be the life of her life. And although the 
work of the Blessed Sacrament in the soul is 
of an insensible nature, it is none the less sure 
and certain. On this account faithful souls 
will strive so to live, as to be able to commu- 
nicate with profit frequently. "The Council 
of Trent, '* says Schram, ''would wish all to 
communicate daily, if it could be done fruit- 
fully and with due devotion, but does not com- 
mand it absolutely to all, scarcely daring to 
hope to secure commonly that disposition of 
perfection.'' So that the same Council is con- 
tent to see that Nuns be admonished to receive 
Holy Communion at least once a month. 

The gift in Holy Communion is so great 
that one Communion received with perfect dis- 
positions would make the receiver into a Saint. 
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The fruit of Holy Communion depends prin- 
cipally on the dispositions of the receiver. 
This is why, in the middle ages, when Commu- 
nion was made comparatively seldom, yet 
sanctity was attained, because these Saints got 
more grace by one fervent Communion than 
lukewarm people gain by many Communions. 
It is not so much the number as the fervency 
of Communions that profits the soul. Our Lord 
revealed to Saint Gertrude that those Priests 
who celebrated formally, and through custom 
only, had no share in His gifts. "Freedom 
from mortal sin saves a communicant from 
sacrilege,^^ says Schramj '^but to frequent 
Communion a closer sifting of the conscience 
is necessary .'' Otherwise it will not profit. If 
a field is overcast with stones, and covered 
with noxious weeds, it is to no purpose to sow 
plenty of seed, the harvest will not be abun- 
dant. Pick out the stones, and root out the 
weeds, and then a much smaller quantity of 
seed will produce a larger crop. A farmer pro- 
portions the amount of his seed to the good- 
ness and preparation of the land. If the 
ground be rich and well prepared, he sows 
more; if poor and little prepared, he sows 
less. Without this discretion his seed would 
be wasted. So the amount of our Commu- 
nions must be apportioned, as a general rule, 
to the preparedness of our souls. Exceptional 
cases are given to the judgment of the Priest. 
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One who seldom falls into mortal sin may 
safely and with profit communicate once a week, 
even though he not unfrequently commit venial 
sins with deliberation. But it is' not advisable 
for such to communicate oftener. None ought 
ever to communicate without permission. S. 
Gertrude tells us of a Nun who was punished 
with a five months sickness for so doing. The 
Corinthians through careless Communions 
brought upon themselves much sickness, and 
sometimes even death. God punishes His elect 
by temporal pains, that He may spare their 
souls in eternity. Desire, therefore, for Com- 
munion must be moderated by obedience. S. 
Teresa mentions, as a temptation of the devil, 
an excessive and inordinate desire for Commu- 
nion in two of her Nuns. The rule of Saint 
Pachomius, given him by an Angel, prescribes 
Communion once a week. Cassian, with the 
Abbot Theonas, gives weekly Communion as 
the rule. S. Onuphrius, in the desert, received 
for sixty years the Holy Communion, once a 
week, from the hand of an Angel. 

For Communion more than once a week, the 
first rule which Schram gives for daily com- 
municants is applicable; namely, that each 
one^s own conscience should testify as to the 
requisite dispositions. The desire of frequent 
Communion must come from God^s Holy Spirit 
to the soul, says Father Dalgaims. He is its 
Director in this, as in other matters. Saint 
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Thomas says: '^Eacli one oaght to consider in 
himself what effect is wrought in him by the 
frequent receiving of this Sacrament. At fes- 
tival seasons a person may communicate oftener 
with fruit, than at times when there is nothing 
special to excite devotion/' Unmarried per- 
sons, says S. Jerome, may approach with 
profit more frequently than those who are en- 
gaged in the worldly cares of a household. 
Those who, from any cause, are disengaged, 
and have both the time and the will for devout 
exercises, may approach more frequently than 
such as have no time for prayer. A good 
thanksgiving after prayer is one of the main 
matters, according to S. Teresa, for profitably 
receiving this Sacrament. To invite our Lord 
into our house, and when He is come to leave 
Him without any entertainment^ is but a poor 
welcome. Let us be sure, if we so treat Him^ 
He will make us no presents. 

But prayer by itself is not enough. In 
order that our ground may bring forth plenti- 
fully, we must dig it well by austerities. We 
must drain it by mortification of ill-humours 
and noxious matter. We must put in the 
plough of pain, mental or bodily. We must 
enrich the soil with active virtues, visiting the 
sick, teaching the ignorant, befitowing alms 
according to our power, doing offices of kind- 
ness, employing ourselves in menial work, and 
the like. Without these things prayer is a 
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sickly thing. These instruments of good works 
give it its true life. These are the presents we 
must offer to our Lord on His arrival^ and not 
appear before Him with our hands empty. 

As our good works and our inward virtues, 
together with a spirit of prayer and recollec- 
tion in God increase, we may increase also the 
number of our Communions, with the sanction 
of our spiritual guide. We may make three, 
four, or even five Communions in the week. 
"Very few indeed,'' says Vasquez, ''are fit 
for daily Oommunion/^ Saint Francis of Sales 
requires that for this the bad inclinations of 
the soul should have been already conquered 
for the most part. S. John of the Cross says 
that too daring a spirit in this matter is a 
thing that brings on falls into grave evil, and 
there is room for the fear of a severe and just 
punishment of such a rash proceeding. Saint 
Thomas says, that on account of the many hin- 
drances to devotion, through indisposition of 
soul and body, daily Communion is not useful 
to all. Schram concludes that, from defect of 
due devotion, or through distraction and vain 
affections, or a mind somewhat perverse, the 
soul becomes indisposed, and that by receiving 
the Holy Eucharist in this state, a huge heap 
{ingens emnulus) of venial sins, is rather in- 
creased than lessened, such sins being only 
iremitted by the Holy Eucharist to those rightly 
disposed. 
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Discretion is therefore necessary in this, as 
in other matters. We may have too much of 
a good thing. For the body certain kinds of 
food are very strengthening, but to Kve on 
them alone, or to fill ourselves with them to 
the very full, far from being profitable to the 
body, would be hurtful to it. It is with the 
soul, as with the body ; the best food must still 
be taken only with discretion and in measure. 
When we are unable to bring to Holy Com- 
munion a fitting preparation and devotion, we 
shall do well occasionally to leave it, not from 
negligence or sloth, but from a due reverence 
to so holy a Presence. S. Gertrude, once find- 
ing herself, through weakness, hardly able to 
go to Holy Communion, asked our Lord 
whether she was to go or not. He advised 
her to abstain. She made instead a spiritual 
communion, and our Lord gave her no less 
graces than to those who had made an actual 
Communion, because she had abstained with 
discretion and by obedience. Surin, Scupoli, 
and Scaramelli, affirm that some souls receive 
sometimes greater graces through a spiritual 
than through an actual Communion. 

Where there is a custom of going frequently 
to Communion, it is best, when our disposi- 
tions are at all equal to it, to go ourselves 
often; oftener than we should do where Com- 
munion was less frequent. In Communities it 
is best to be content with the good common 
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custom of the house, and rather to deprive our- 
selves of our satisfaction in this matter, than 
give rise to discontents and disunion. Such is 
the advice of Schram and of Saint Teresa, for 
no pest is more intolerable in Community lifet 
than singularities. 
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CHAPTER XYIII* 

IT is reported in the Gospel that Zacheus the 
pubKcan, desiring to see our Lord, and 
not being able for the crowd, being short of 
stature, ran on before, and climbed np into a 
sycamore tree. Our Lord, coming to the place, 
looked up, and seeing him, said: ''Zacheus, 
make haste and come down, for this day I must 
abide in thy house/' 

Such is the story of the Gospel; but in their 
mystical meaning these words speak* of that 
abiding presence of Christ which He vouch- 
safes to us in the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 

1. Now in the Holy Eucharist there are three 
diiOferent gifts by which Christ unites Himself 
to us with an abiding presence. The first is 
the gift of His holy Body. Even to the wicked 
Christ gives His Body, though, like Judas, 
they welcome His presence with the kiss of 
treachery. The wicked are made tabernacles, 
for the time, of the Holy of Holies, but no real 
union takes place between Him and them. 
^he foulest spot on earth were more grateful 
to Him than the sin-stained temple of an un- 
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repentant soul, unhallowed and profaned. But 
with the faithful it is otherwise. That holy 
Body blends itself with theirs by an intimate 
and mystical union, so close that Saint Cyril 
compares it to the melting and mingling of two 
pieces of wax the one with the other; and we 
are changed, says Saint Augustine, into that 
which we eat. This union, so close, makes 
Saint Paul to cry horror-struck : '^ Shall I take 
the niembers of Christ and make them the 
members of an harlot? Know you not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ ?^' Thus 
it is that Christ's Blessed Body tempers our 
body, and sheds its changing influence on that 
flesh which is the seat of so many passions, 
harmonizing its qualities, and spiritualizing its 
nature, so that, even in this life, the body of 
our lowness is reformed, and made like, in 
some measure, to the Body of His glory, ac- 
cording to that operation whereby He is able 
to subdue all things to Himself. 

2. The second blessed gift in the Holy Eucha- 
rist is the union of our souls with the soul of 
Christ. It is said in the First Book of Kings 
that ^'the soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David.^' Love had wedded these two 
souls together, and they formed as it were but 
one soul; the same sentiments, the same 
desires, the same interests. How it is that one 
soul instils itself into another, melts and min- 
gles itself with another, how souls affect and 
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are affected by each other, is to us very myste- 
rious. There are hidden laws at Work here 
which we cannot fathom, which pass the reach 
of our ordinary philosophy. Yet to deny them 
were to deny ourselves. We see mighty souls 
winning their way through all obstacles, enter- 
ing the souls of others, and fertilizing them 
with their own ideas, conforming and fashion- 
ing their wills after the pattern of their own. 
We see souls mutually receiving from and 
giving of their stock to each other; changing 
and modifying each other^s sentiments and char- 
acter. It is true that these effects are brought 
about in great measure through the instrumen- 
tality of the body, the speech, the eye, the 
hand ; but beneath this envelope we know that 
the soul is the acting worker. It is the soul 
which touches the soul, firing it into enthusiasm, 
lifting it to aims lofty and sublime, bending it 
to humble subjection. And not unfrequently 
the soul seems to cast aside the trammels of the 
body, and to communicate with another soul 
directly, even irrespective of distance of place. 
Such instances are common in the lives of the 
Saints. 

When Christ gives to us His Body in the 
holy Eucharist, His Soul enters at the same 
time, and, by a blessed amalgamation, unites 
Itself to our souls, communicating to them His 
own sentiments, lights, and aims. For eighteen 
i^enturies our Lord has been carrying on in the 
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world this admirable work, the features of His 
own Blessed Soul re-appearing in the souls of 
His chosen ones. For it is not they who live, but 
He who lives in them. He is the life of their 
life ; by an energetic, inward, abiding presence, 
forming them to His own image, and making 
them to grow up to Him in all things. 

8. But over and above these gifts of His Soul 
and Body there is a third, still more sublime, 
which is given to us in the Holy Eucharist. It 
is that our Lord as God comes personally to 
take up His abode in us. ''We will come to 
him,^* He says, ''and make Our abode with 
him.^' As of old He entered into Egypt on a 
swift cloud; so now, within the misty veil of 
the Blessed Sacrament, He enters into the soul. 
He penetrates into its very fund, into that in- 
most sanctuary of the spirit which none but 
God can reach. In that secret shrine He sets 
up His royal throne, and He calls before Him 
all the powers of the soul, to swear Him fealty 
and do Him homage. From thence He issues 
His conmiands, directing, by inspiring move- 
ments, all our faculties, both of mind and body. 
Nothing escapes Him. He reaches from end to 
end, ordering aU things sweetly and mightily^ 
from the highest to the lowest. By this mysti- 
cal union with our Lord as God^ man is raised 
above himself, and is made a partaker of the 
Divine Nature, according to the expression of 
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the Apostle : *' He that is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit/' 

This is the climax of all. But these sublime 
gifts are only made over to the faithful in pro- 
portion to the goodness of their dispositions. 
Simon^ like Zacheus^ received our Lord into his 
house, but salvation did not come to his house 
on that account. For he received our Lord with 
no honour, no earnestness of devotion. He 
gave Him no kiss, no water for His feet, no oil 
for His head. Simon was not a sinner like 
Zacheus. He was a good man, but he loved 
little, and so his reception of our Lord bene- 
fited him but little. Zacheus was a sinner. 
When he ran on and climbed up the sycamore 
tree, he never expected that our Lord would 
take notice of him in the tree, looking up, and 
so giving him an opportunity of clearly behold- 
ing that Face so full of majesty and sweetness. 
And oh ! how. much less did he think that our 
Lord would address him, would call him by his 
name, telling him to make haste and come 
down, for that on that day He would abide at 
his house. What a rush of feelings in tumul- 
tuous tide filled his heart at that moment; — 
surprise, delight, reverence, fear, love ; but joy 
overmastered all, and principally prevailed. 
What a change for Zacheus that day ! From a 
sinner he became a son of Abraham; from a 
wicked man he became a Saint. He gives at 

16 
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once balf his goods to feed ihe poor, and his 
wrongs he restores fourfold. 

Oar Lord is gone on His waj* Yet He is 
not gone^ for He has obtained snch an entry 
into the soul of Zachens that He will never 
again qnit it. He is gone^ yet remains. In the 
sool of Zachens that day is eternal ; its scenes 
nnfadingly fresh: the look of onr Lord's Face 
into the tree^ the accents of His voice as He 
spoke. His entry into the house, and his own 
tingling emotions of love, gratitude, and joy. 
Oar Lord has printed Himself on his soul so 
indelibly that He cannot be removed. Zachens, 
too, holds Him (a^t there with the embraces of 
a love that shall not slacken. 

In the history of Zachens we behold the type 
of a fruitful Communion. How many there are 
who receive our Lord like Simon the Pharisee. 
It is not He who invites them, but they who 
invite Him. Their hearts are cankered, eaten 
up with worldliness, and our Lord can scarce 
find in them where to lay His Head. But it is 
the custom of the present day to communicate 
frequently, and they would not be behindhand. 
They wish to prove that their worldliuess is 
exterior, and their piety interior. The same 
love little, and the fruit of their Communion 
is little. In order not to be barren we must 
love much. Then our Lord will first invite 
Himself to our house, and will press us to re- 
ceive Him. We shall welcome Him with joy. 
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our heart teeming over with simple happiness. 
And when the sacred species are dissolved^ He 
will still remain^ by an abiding presence^ united 
with us^ the perennial source of all our good. 

" This day I must abide in thy house.'' Do 
80^ O Lord^ even as Thou hast said. Abide^ 
oh ! if Thou only wilt, all the day of this mortal 
perishable life. Then, through Thy gracious 
indwelling, I shall be secured and made safe to 
abide with Thee during the never-ending Day of 
life everlasting. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

Ti ECREATION, in one shape or other, inajr 
11 be said to be an integral part of the spiri- 
tual life. It is not loss of time, but doejs.its 
quota towards the perfecting of the soul* We 
cannot be always on the strain, "either in prayer 
or active charity. Nature has its continual 
ebbs and flows; its spring and its winter; its 
alternate dark and light: and true perfection 
complies with nature, though not subservient 
to it. Gassian relates of S. John, that one day^ 
when he was playing with a pet partridge, a 
huntsman came upon him, and expressed great 
surprise to find him engaged in what he 
thought so trivial an occupation. Saint John 
told him that, as the bow he held in his hand 
required to be unstrung that it might, when 
used, have a stronger energy, so the mind of 
man cannot be always contemplating high 
things, but must bend to some relaxation. Wo 
may be sure that if Saint John required recrea- 
tion much more do we. 

Saint Bonaventure, however, complains that 
novices in the spiritual' art do not always con- 
eider this. *' Those who are ignorant of Ok 
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la^de/^ he says, '' do not know the use of cer- 
tain instruments in it. As worldly people are 
astonished to see spiritual persons do such and 
8uch things, it is best, then, '^that these things 
should not be done before them, lest scandal 
be given /^ As the great Dr. Johnson was one 
day recreating himself with some friends, he 
saw approaching them a man who, he thought, 
would consider such mirth very unbecoming to 
learned men ; so he broke oflf abruptly, saying, 
'^Let us look grave now; there^s a fool com- 
ing." What is right and useful in itself, is not 
on that account to be done before every one. 

A philosopher one day, coming to see one of 
the Saints of the Desert, found him playing at 
•see-saw with some children. His worldly wis- 
dom was astonished. Yet Socrates, the wisest 
of the philosophers, was accustomed to play 
with children. Cardinal Eichlieu, when at the 
head of the state in France, received a visit 
one day from one of the nobles on important 
political affitirs. The nobleman, not finding 
him in his room, went to seek him in the gar- 
iden, and there discovered him engaged with 
ihis groom in a jumping match, to see which 
jcould jump the furthest. 

Among the Jesuits it is a part of their Rule 
!that they shall not study more than two hours 
'without a pause to unbend the mind. The 
{learned Petavius, during this pause of a few 
jminutes^ used to rise from his seat, and twirl 
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his chair round and ronnd^ so as to break the 
fixity of his attention. ^' On recnle poor mieux 
Banter,*' says the French proverb. New vigour 
is given both to mind and body by intervals 
of recreation, by which the time thus spent 
is amply compensated for. The earth, when 
allowed to lie fallow for a year, makes np by 
rich crops more than the loss occasioned. After 
all our progress in the science of farming, it is 
hard to find a better plan than the old fallow. 
A continued succession of crops, without much 
artificial help, does not answer. 

Saint Augustine calls pleasure a necessary 
item in the well ordering of the soul. It is for 
this reason, says S. Bonaventure, that Religious 
houses are built with spacious corridors, and are 
adorned with beautiful gardens, and that some- 
times more dainty food is given. The guard- 
ing of the inner man, and resisting tempta- 
tions, is a wearing thing both to mind and 
body, and Religious require some relief. They 
must not go out into the world for it; they 
must have it close at hand. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a life of prayer is a life of idle- 
ness and leisure. Father Baker well likens 
prayer to a ''dumb file,'' which wastes the 
body without making any noise. Inward ac- 
tivity of soul, however subtle and spiritual, 
is not less exhaustive than outward activity. 
Nature requires to be borne up and assisted by 
recreation, so that the body may repair its 
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Tigonr a little^ and bo again lend itself to co- 
operate witli the sonl. 

In Religions Oommunities certain times are 
generally set apart for recreation. These times 
are more or less freqnent in varions Orders, 
Most have them every day. Some, as the 
Manrists, have them three times a week. The 
Carthusians and Gamaldnlese have but one 
fixed recreation in the week as part of the 
Bale. Snch work of the hands as is not very 
fatiguing acts also as a sort of recreation, en- 
abling the sonl the better for prayer, after snch 
intermission. The Carthusians walk out into 
the country for several hours, passing the time 
likewise in conversation. Although ridiculous 
buffoonery and loud shouts of laughter do not 
become spiritual persons, yet the most saintly 
persons may make merry in their speech. The 
conversation of S. Gregory Nazianzen, S. Epi- 
phanius, S. Macarius, and S. Athanasius, was 
full of sweet pleasantries. S. Bernard praises 
Peter the Venerable for joining gravity with 
recreative speech. So S. Benedict does not 
exclude all laughter, but gives as the fifty-fifth 
instrument of good works, '^not to love too 
much or loud laughter.*' 

In Religious houses, even if the perfect could 
do entirely without any recreation, always lost 
in God, yet this would not be the case with 
the less perfect. And S. Bonaventure remarks 
that ''Religion is a school, in which all the 
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pupils are not equally gifted, nor all equally 
industrious; some are very dunces/^ But as 
a fact all require some interruption of actual 
prayer. S. Philip Neri used forcibly to divert 
himself from being absorbed in God by the 
reading of some amusing book, or other like 
contrivance. When persons require recreation 
time cannot be better employed. S. Charles 
Borromeo was once playing a game of chess 
when the question was started. What each one 
would do if he knew Christ was coming in 
judgment? One said he would go to the 
Church; another that he wou]d make his con- 
fession; and so each expressed his thought. 
Then it was asked of S. Charles what he would 
do. He replied : '^ I should go on with my 
game of chess. I began it for the glory of 
God, and I could not be found better employed 
than in that which I continue for God^s glory.^^ 
All then perceived that S. Charles was right, 
and that our recreation, like everything else, 
is holy to the Lord, when undertaken with a 
pure motive and intention. 

In Communities, when to any one recreation 
is not pleasurable, but burdensome, then it 
becomes a work of great merit. For by charity 
for others we may be merry when our hearts 
are heavy; or we may put up with things that 
to us are disagreeable for the common good. 
If so we lose our recreation, God will support 
ns under our trial. 
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CHAPTER I. 

^nnttttiion oi tlitht. 

HEN our Lord rose again from 
the dead^ it took all His disciples 
quite by surprise. They had never 
looked forward to such a conclusion 
of the dark drama of His Passion. 
But it was something more th^m a glad surprise. 
It was a revelation of secrets higher than all the 
marvels they had ever hitherto witnessed. Our 
Lord^s life with them had been a life of miracles. 
They had seen the blind receive their sights the 
lepers cleansed^ the dead raised. But all these 
wonders were little compared with that most 
marvellous thing which quite surpassed them 
all, — that He Himself, when slain, should tri- 
umph over the grave ; when seemingly defeated^ 
should sing the song of victory, crying : " Pear 
not, I am alive, and was dead ; and behold I I 
am living for ever and ever, and have the keys 
of death and of hell.^' 
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1. When our Lord rose again from the dead^ 
and showed Himself to His disciples, they could 
not enter at once into the fulness of the mystery 
that had taken place. Their eyes were not used 
to the strangeness of this new light. It was 
only by degrees that, getting accustomed to it, 
they began to. behold all that was revealed to 
them by its rays. At first the glory of its splen- 
dour was so dazzling as almost to overpower 
their feeble vision. They were in a maze. The 
light shone in their darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not. They saw, and yet they 
saw not: They knew not what it was that they 
saw,— what was the nature of that body which 
our Lord had re-taken, what kind of life it now 
lived, and what results to themselves were the 
outcome and fruit of His rising from the dead. 
It was to enlighten their understandings on 
these subjects, and by manifest signs to bring 
home His teaching to them, that our Lord 
arranged His various appearances after His 
Resurrection. 

2. He had really risen again. The Body 
which He showed them was not a mere appear- 
ance. It was not of subtle air, but solid. 
'' Handle Me,^' He said, ''and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me to have.^^ 
It was the same wounded Body that had hung 
on the Tree, — His own Body, not another. For 
He said : " See My hands and My feet ; that it 
is I Myself" He showed also the truth of His 
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Resurrection by giving specimens of human 
actions. For instance: ly He ate arid' drank 
with His disciples ; 2, He showed powers of the 
senses, saluting those present, arid answering' 
their questions, by which He made plain that 
He could see arid hear; 3, He i^hoWed intel^ 
lectual powers, reminding them of thirigs H^ 
had formerly said, and reasoning with them out 
of the Scriptures; 4, Nay, to complete* His iden^ 
tity. He gave a specimen of His Divine power, 
in the miraculous draught of fishes on the Late 
of Tiberias. By all these evident' signs the 
disciples recognised their Lord agaih; It^ was 
the same Jesus they had knowri in 'the three 
years of His Ministry. Besides the- marks on 
His person He had also the same speech, the 
same accent of voice, the same, thoughtis and 
ways of reasoning, the same Divine powers. 
It was truly Himself, He was dekd andhad 
again become alive. 

3. But what was the nature of our Lord^ 
risen Body ? Of what kind was that life which 
He had now taken? Was His restoration to 
life merely like that of Lazarus and others, 
that is, a re-entering on a mortal life— a life 
again to be laid down ? Or was His new life 
a life that should now have no end t The 
glory of His Resurrection Body answered this 
question. This glory He showed when He 
entered into the midst of them, the doors being 
shut. Another property of the same glory— 
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the becoming visible or invisible at pleasure- 
He showed to them when He of a sadden van- 
ished out of their sight. It was to fix on their 
minds His removal from earthly citizenship^ 
that, daring the forty days of His Eisen Life He 
visited them so seldom. He might have kept 
company with them all the time. We should 
have expected this almost of Him. But to have 
done so would have blinded their minds to the 
real nature of His new life, and of the mystery 
of the Resurrection. It would have shrouded 
the truth, and veiled it from sight. It would 
have just done what He wanted to avoid. He 
wished to give them proofs that He was really 
risen with the same Body, but that the glory of 
that Body was now diflferent ; that, in fact. He 
was now living for ever and ever, and that 
death had no more dominion over Him. — The 
climax of these proofs was reached when He 
was taken up from them into heaven, and a 
cloud received Him out of their sight. 

4. We read of Angels, who appeared in bodies 
like men; walking, eating, and drinking like 
men. Yet the bodies with which they did 
these things were never animated. They were 
merely instruments, by which to converse more 
conveniently with man. But our Lord's Body 
was His own real Body. He could say, as they 
could not : " See My Hands and My Feet, that 
it is I Myself.^' But when our Lord ate, it was 
not as needing food. He ate to show His 
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power so to do, but not from necessity. So He 
walked with His disciples to Emmaus, but could 
equally in a moment transport Himself from 
one place to another. 

5. Our Lord chose as witnesses to the truth 
of His Resurrection His apostles and disciples. 
None could so well bear testimony to His identity 
as those who intimately knew Him. Others might 
not have been sure that it was Himself. They 
might only have been assured of a great likeness 
to Him. The Apostles could not mistake. In 
some respects it might have seemed more suit- 
able that our Lord's Resurrection should be as 
public as His Crucifixion, and that a brilliant 
victory should be displayed over His enemies^ 
by, for instance. His appearing openly in the 
temple preaching, as in old time. But a con- 
fusion of uncertain witnesses would have been 
the result. And our Lord chose a more surely 
grounded authentic testimony. 

Our Lord's disciples were not witnesses pre» 
disposed to believe His Resurrection. On the 
contrary, it was extremely hard to convince 
them of it. He had to upbraid the eleven with 
their unbelief, because nothing but the testi- 
mony of their own senses would satisfy them. 
Thomas would not believe unless he should 
palpably touch the Sacred Wounds. The like 
difficulty of conviction is mentioned of the rest 
of the witnesses. These witnesses were not 
merely the twelve ; S. Paul speaks of five hun- 
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dred^ whose testimony he appeals to^ sajring^ 
thirty years after the eyent^ that a great part 
Were still alive. 

6. Nothing but the surest certainty of the 
Resurrection of their Lord could ever have 
changed those shrinking timorous men into 
bold and dauntless Apostles. The supposition^ 
that they were either deceivers or deceived, is 
contrary to common sense. It is a credulity 
Worthy only of the most senseless of infidel 
bigotS;. For what fate could these disciples 
expect, ignorant and incapable men, when their 
Master, with His sWeet majesty. His gracious 
eloquence and miraculous powers, had yet been 
gibbeted on the Cross? Supposing even thev 
escaped death, what advantage had they to 
gain f For, as S. Paul well says : '^ If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men the most miserable.'* No! the truth of 
the Resurrection, certified by the most undoubt- 
ed guarantees, can alone account for the con- 
duct of the Apostles and first disciples. The 
sight of their risen Lord, in the various Resur- 
rection scenes, wrought an impression which 
made them bolder than lions, firmer than ada- 
mant. Nothing could blot it out. No time 
could enfeeble its vivid stamp. It opened to 
their eyes a world beyond the grave, where, 
with Him, they should one day dwell in the 
delicious transports of an undying love. If 
only they might gain that further shore, what 
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to them was the scourge, or the fire, op the 
Bword. They heard His voice crying to them, 
and that was enongh : " Pear not ; I am alive, 
and was dead ; and behold I am living for ever 
and ever, and have the keys of death and of 
hell/' 

Let ns also, in the distance, catch the echoes, 
gracious Lord, of Thy encouraging voice. Let 
us, at least with the eyes of faith, behold some- 
thing of the glory of Thy Risen splendours; 
that, for love of Thee despising all else but 
Thee, we may, when life is ended, be admitted 
to the blissfalness of Thy presence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE resurrection of the body is a thing of 
faith. In the things of natore there is 
nothing that bears to it any fall resemblance^ 
The resurrection^ like other mysteries of faith^ 
has its figures in the world of nature and 
reason ; but these figures are ever imperfect in 
one point or other. This is a necessity. The 
things of faith belong to a higher region. Could 
they be wholly comprehended by reason^ they 
would sink from their elevated sphere into the 
order of nature. They would lose their charac- 
ter of mystery. These mysteries are partly 
seen through their figures^ but are partly hid- 
den^ because beyond and above what nature 
can reach to. 

By the term resurrection is signified^ not a 
mere resuscitation to a mortal life^ but some- 
thing far more excellent. When Lazarus rose 
from the dead^ or the widow^s son at Naim^ or 
the dead man whose bones were touched by 
the body of Eliseus^ it was with them a mere 
re- taking of a mortal life; but the life of the 
body of the resurrection will be one it can never 
again lose, — the body, like the soul, will enter 
on an eternal existence. 
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Besides its life being of an everlasting dura* 
tion^ the body will also be changed in its quali- 
ties. These qualities are called agility ^ suhtilty, 
and clarity. By agility it will move swift as 
thought from place to place; by subtilty it will 
penetrate other substances without let or hin- 
drance ; and by clarity it will be transfigured so 
as to shine brighter than the sun. 

Even in this life saintly persons do sometimes^ 
by a mystic transformation, enter in a measure 
upon the privileges of the Blessed. Their 
bodies shed forth heavenly lights like the faces 
of Moses and Stephen. Or, passing with the 
rapidity of thought from place to place, they 
seem to be in spots far distant from each other 
at the same time. Or again^ the body loses 
its specific gravity, becomes lighter than the 
air, and is raised up above the ground, and 
can be blown about like a feather by the 
bystanders, as was the case with the extatic 
Maria Moerl, and Sister Mary D^Agreda. 

Such occurrences as these are termed mira- 
culous. But it must not be supposed that they 
are arbitrary interferences of God, upsetting the 
natural order of things. They must rather 
be considered as occasional manifestations of 
certain occult, higher, and supernatural laws, 
which are at present so seldom brought before 
our notice, that they are almost hidden from 
our view. Those phenomena, which with us, 
in the corruptible body, are but imperfectly 
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developed, and of rare occurrence, will, in the 
resurrection world, be the normal state of things 
for all its citizens. Those privileges dealt out 
in scanty dole to certain Saints on the earth, 
will become then, in the fulness of their climax, 
the happy lot of all the Blessed. For the body 
shall be wholly delivered from the slavery of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. 

We have in nature certain figures of the 
resurrection, in the return of light after dark- 
ness, in the return of the spring of the year 
after winter. How all things, seemingly dead, 
then come back to life, the trees, the plants, 
the dormant insects. A week or two of the 
soft breathing of a warm sunshiny air, and 
what a wondrous transfiguration has taken 
place. The earth seems no longer the same 
earth. The black branches of the trees of the 
wood have burst into masses of foliage, with 
glad bright green of ever-varying tint. The 
underground, and fields, and hedge-rows, vie 
with each other in pushing forth their flowers, 
rifled by the bee, the butterfly, and myriads of 
lately tranced insects, which fill the air with 
their winged hosts. This is the resurrection of 
nature. 

An image of the higher life in store for men 
is to be found in those marvellous transforma- 
tions which certain creatures go through till 
they reach their fully developed form. The frog. 
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with the same identical life^ passes throngh a 
remarkable series of gradual reconstractions. 
When hatched furst^ it is a simple oblong body. 
In the tadpole stage^ a tail^ giUs^ and a pair of 
rudimentary legs are added. Then the gills 
give place to lungs^ the tail remaining. Last of 
all the tail disappears^ and the frog is complete. 
One of the most striking figures of the glory 
of the resurrection is to be found in the meta- 
morphosis of the chrysalis into the butterfly. 
The change is so amazing and transcendent. 
But the like transformations are undergone by 
other insects^ such as gnats and dragon-flies. 
Mr. Cox gives the following incident in his 
Types of the Resurrection : " Some years ago I 
kept a marine $iquarium. As I stood looking 
at it one hot summer^s day, I saw on the sur- 
face of the water a tiny creature, half fish, half 
snake, not an inch long, writhing in mortal 
agony. With convulsive efforts it bent head 
to tail, now on this side, now on that; spring- 
ing its circles with a force simply wonderful 
in so small a creature. I was stretching out 
my hand to remove it, lest it should sink and 
die, and pollute the clear waters : when, lo ! 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, its 
skin spHt from end to end, and there sprang 
out a delicate fly, with slender black legs, and 
pale lavender wings. Balancing itself for an 
instant on its discarded skin, it preened its 
gossamer wings^ and then flew out of an open 
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window. The impression of this incident was 
deep and overpowering^ bnt afterwards I saw 
the marvel again and again repeated/' 

Gnats pass the earlier stages of their exist- 
ence in water. When ready to emerge in the 
form of the perfect insect^ they rise to the top^ 
and float on the surface of the water; the skin 
of the back cracks and opens^ leaving the insect 
in its perfect form^ floating within it as in a 
little boat^ from which it quickly flies away. 
The painted dragon-fly also oomes forth firom 
the skin of an aquatic younger stage. These 
do not^ however^ floaty but climb up upon the 
twigs of some plants or other thing projecting 
out of the water^ and afterwards make their 
way out of the skin. 

As these insects have two distinct Uves, one 
of humiliation the other of glory^ so is it with 
man. The epoch of his glorious h'fe begins at 
the resurrection. Then the body, reconstructed, 
will be raised into high^ conditions, and en- 
dowed with loftier powers, suitable to the new 
life on which it enters. It will no longer be a 
clog to his nobler aspirations, but will lend 
itself pliantly as a supple instrument to the 
mind, and soul, and spirit. 

The body of the resurrection will be plastic, 

easily transformed to any shape the soul wills ; 

just as our Lord appeared as a stranger to the 

disciples on their way to Emmaus, and as the 

^rdener to Mary Magdalen. And just as our 
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liord sometimes appears as a Babe^ sometimes 
as a young Child^ sometimes as Crncified^ so 
probably it will be with us, so that with our 
resurrection body we shall be able to repre^* 
sent ourselves in every stage of our earthly 
life, having an everlasting possession of every 
year, of every day, of every hour of our being. 
Not only will memory be able to go back to 
each period of our life as a thing of the past, 
but ea^h period wiU be rendered present in 
the eternity of God, and by the plastic nature 
of the risen body. 

Besides this power over the body, there will 
then be added a like power to that which the 
Angels now enjoy, of forming out of subtle 
airy materials all such adjuncts of clothing and 
scenery as shall give to us and to others a 
living picture of the events of our life. When 
Samuel appeared to Saul he came clad in the 
prophets' mantle, grave and reverend to behold, 
Moses and Elias at the Transfiguration had 
their distinctive characteristic symbols, by 
which they made themselves known at a glance 
to the Apostles. So in the many visions of the 
Saints of after days, their appearances vary 
according to their will, but they carry with 
them the marks by which they may be recog- 
nised even by those who have not known them 
in life. All these powers will receive a supple* 
mentary fulness in the world of the resurrection. 
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CHAPTER III, 

OF all the pangs that we suffer in the loss of 
those we love, perhaps the most cruelly dis- 
tressing is the fate of their dead bodies. When 
life is departed we can keep them with us no 
long time. Strangers come and bear them away, 
and we follow only to see them laid deep down 
in the grave. There we must leave them to 
return home. It is then that the deplorable 
difference between their condition and ours 
forces itself before our view. We sit at the 
fireside and warm ourselves in comfort. And 
where are they ? Lying low in the dark dark 
grave. We go thither in thought; we place 
ourselves in their stead in the coffin. The earth 
is heaped up above us. Oh, how sad, and 
lonely, and desolate, does not their lot appear ! 
The cold night wind blows rudely and heed- 
lessly over that grave. The snow and comfort- 
less rain soak the earth. What a doom is this 
to come to! 

Are such thoughts as these rebellious J They 
are not. They are the cry of nature — the cry 
of religion. We were never meant for this. 
God never intended that we should rot and 
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corrupt, and be turned into dust. We ought to 
have been translated, like Henoch of old, who 
walked with God, and was seen no more, be- 
cause God took him : or like Elias, who, in a 
chariot of fire, went up away from earth. God's 
mind was that, by an easy transition, the cor- 
ruptible should put on incorruption, and mor- 
tality should be swallowed up of life, — in a 
moment, in the twinkUng of an eye, without 
pain or travail. It was sin that led to death 
and corruption, and brought in all this doleful 
alteration of things. 

But He who has condemned can absolve : He 
who brings down to death can raise up to life. 
And this He has promised He will do. They 
that sleep in the dust shall awake. Their gar- 
ments of corruption shall be changed for a 
vesture of glory. That body which was sown 
a natural body, shall be raised a spiritual body, 
brighter than the sun, and lighter than the air, 
and more beautiful than anything earth can 
show. Thus transfigured, and made a meet 
companion for the soul, it shall, in union with 
it, enter into the joy of our Lord. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
is the unique property of revealed religion. In 
vain we search for it elsewhere. The heathen 
never rose to so high a thought. The heathen 
said Non onmis moriar; but Omnia resurgam 
was a profession reserved for the tongue of 
faith. That the soul does not die has ever beea 
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the belief of mankind^ of tlie philosopher as 
well as of the savage. The number of those^ 
who have professed not to go with mankind in 
this matter^ is a minority so insignificantly 
small^ as hardly to be worth naming. It was not 
the undying nature of the soul^ but the resurrec- 
tion of the body, that was the stumbling-block 
to the learned Athenians, in the preaphing of 
Saint Paul. When they heard it they mocked. 
Festus the Roman raised his eyebrows with 
shrewd contempt when he heard this doctrine. 
He thought it to be the bewildered dream of 
an overwrought brain. Our modem men of 
science in this matter merely reproduce the old 
pagan phase of mind, i.e. mind without faith. 

The resurrection of the body is a thing 
doubtless hard to credit. Shall that body which 
has mouldered to dust, and out of whose dust 
plants have grown and been incorporated into 
the bodies of other men, shall that same iden- 
tical body be restored? Faith answers, Tes. 
It is not another newly-created body that shall 
be united to the soul, but each one shall have 
his own body, identical in substance, though 
changed in quality. That flesh, and blood, and 
bones, and sinews, which he had whilst on 
earth, that same shall he have in the resur- 
rection. When our Lord Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead. He took again His own body, 
not a new one. That same Body that had 
bung on the tree, that same Body that had lain 
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in the grave three days^ that very same Body^ 
and no other^ did He raise again on Easter 
mom. Christ's resurrection is the type of 
ours. But if He rose again with His own 
Body^ and we are not to rise again with our 
own bodies^ then the type would not hold good. 
His resurrection would be of a different nature 
from ows, and would be noargument of ours. 

It is comparatively easy to believe in the 
resurrection of a body which has seen no cor^ 
ruption. But when the body has been resolved 
into dust^ and into divers gases^ has fertilized 
the earthy or been eaten by other men^ then 
how are we to believe that the same body will 
be restored to each one T 

This question is not so hard to answer. The 
body which a man has at his first conception ^ 
in what is called the primary cell. Is the very 
same body he has when his frame is full gprown. 
The quantity, more or less, of gross matter, 
does not affect the sameness of the body. The 
identity of the body is to be found in the same* 
ness, not of all the gross matter, but of the 
vital principle. And as first from the primary 
cell this vital principle built up the whole 
frame, so in the resurrection it may easily re- 
organize its ancient dust, or reconstruct its 
material frame, partly from other dust, the 
identity of the body requiring a very small 
quantity of the same essential matter. 

There are some men of science who maintain 
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tliat the whole of the gross matter of the body 
undergoes a gradual entire change. Yet they 
still maintain that it is the same body under all 
its various mutations. This is a fact of con- 
sciousness. It is the same body substantially, 
notwithstanding the accidental changes under- 
gone by the various atoms of which it is com- 
posed. There is something which underlies the 
phenomena^ which, amidst these changes, re- 
mains firm ; so that from this point of view the 
resurrection is possible, though few particles of 
the matter of the body be restored, since the 
gross matter is changeable in the living body 
without loss of its identity. 

A truer view, however,, maintained by other 
scientific men, denies that the whole body of 
man is subject to this flux. The essential part 
of the body, they maintain, ever remains un- 
changed in what are termed its cellulwr tissues. 
Bat this essential part is very small compared 
with the gross mass of accidental matter. To 
preserve for each man what is essential for the 
identity of his body, does not require any very 
great stretch of power. Ignorance of the nature 
of the body, and of the nature of the primary 
atoms of matter, supposes difficulties where they 
do not exist. 

The bodies of the resurrection will then be 
the same bodies we have had while on earth, 
not a new creation. The body that has sinned, 
that same body will be punished. The body 
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that has suffered for Christ, that same body will 
be glorified. Those Martyrs in the Eomau 
arena of old, what tortures they endured for 
Christ's sake ! For the spectacles of Nero, the 
bodies of Christians, slowly consuming in flame, 
served as torches to light the streets at night. 
It is but meet and just that these same bodies 
should be recompensed with overflowing tor- 
rents of consoling delights. And the body that 
has sacrificed itself by willing pain in the more 
obscure privations of works of mercy, — ^watching 
by the sick, hard labour, long joumeyings, fast- 
ing and disciplines, shall surely for every item 
of sacrifice, receive its fitting reward. 

If in heaven we had not our own proper 
bodies we should not recognize ourselves or 
others. We should have lost the marks of our 
identity. We should look about to find our- 
selves, having parted from an essential portion 
of our being. Not so, however. The whole 
man shall be restored, body as well as soul. 
This grand thing God will work, with Whom 
nothing is impossible. He has promised it, and 
we believe it. Though worms consume this 
our body, though it be vapourised into gas, or 
has fertilised the ground ; yet in this same flesh 
we shall see our God, our own eyes shall behold 
Him and not another's. This hope is laid up in 
our bosom. 
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CHAPTERIY, 

IN the resurrection to eternal life each one's 
personal identity will be preserved. We 
have two lives ; one in time^ the other in eter- 
nity: but they are^ not disconnected. The 
latter life is dependent on the former^ and is 
a sort of continuation of it^ in a freer^ more 
exalted condition. One of the things our 
Blessed Lord insisted on when He rose again 
was His personal identity; that He was the 
same Jesus His disciples had known so well^ 
'' See/' He said, '' that it is I Myself/' For 
this too He reminded them of things He had 
said in His mortal Ufe, and showed Himself in 
familiar characteristic ways. On this same per- 
sonal identity at the resurrection Job also lays 
great stress, saying: ''In my flesh I shall see 
my Gk)d; whom I myself shall see, and my 
eyes shall behold, and not another." 

The link that binds the two lives together is 
memory. It is memory that assures us of our 
own identity, tying the past and the present 
into one. But here some raise an objection, 
for they say: ''If the Blessed in heaven re- 
member their actions on the earth, then they| 
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remember their sins. Then they must sorrow 
for their sins^ and so unhappiness will enter 
heaven/' It will not be so, however; for in 
the light of Ood the Blessed will perceive that 
the sins God has permitted them to fall into 
have worked for their good; nay, that perhaps 
by repentance for these sins, they have reached 
a higher state in heaven than they would have 
done, if they had never fallen. For what was 
it that spurred on S. Paul to labour more than 
all the rest of the Apostles, but the thought 
that he had once been a persecutor and a blas<« 
phemer. Sin was the root of his sanctity. 
For out of the foul root of sin can God make 
the most fair flower of sanctity to bloom; and 
this has been the case with many of the Saints, 
as was explained to Mother Julian of Nor- 
wich, in her Bevelatmis of Divine Love, (chap* 
zxxviii.) so that she says: ''God showed that 
sin shall be no shame, but worship, to man/' 
For in holy Church now we honour Saints that 
have sinned deeply, such as S. Peter, S. Mary 
of Egypt, S. Augustine, S. Margaret of Cor- 
tona. Their having sinned does not lessen 
their esteem. S. Mary Magdalen, out of whom 
were cast seven devils, is, in the Litany of the 
Saints, placed above all the holiest women, the 
Mother of God alone excepted. For these 
elect souls, in their zeal of penance, not only 
washed off from their hands the great defiling 
blot, but with it every lesser stain, making 
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tHeir hands to shine white and maryelloasly 
clean^ as our Lord once revealed to S. Ger- 
trude. Thus that which the Church says of 
Adam's sin, " felix culpa — happy fault !'^ 
is in a manner true also of the sins of many 
of the elect. happy fault! for though sin 
is always an evil in itself, and never an effi- 
cient cause of good; yet in God's economy of 
grace, who sometimes makes evil the occasion 
of greater good, if it had not been for these 
permitted falls, they never would have reached 
that height of glory to which they came, per- 
haps never have entered heaven's gate at all. 

2. Saint Augustine thinks that in the resur- 
rection there will be no infants or old men, 
but that all will rise at the age of thirty-three. 
Silvius, however, observes that this is only a 
matter of opinion, and not part of the Church's 
faith. This opinion is held partly because our 
Lord was crucified when thirty-three, and partly 
because everything in heaven will be perfect. 
The feebleness of infancy and the decrepitude 
of age have on this earth an imperfection^ 
because of the corruptible nature of the body. 
But where the body is spiritual and incorrupt- 
ible infancy will have no feebleness, nor age 
decrepitude. These ages would merely show 
perfections of different kinds of beauty, like the 
varied grace of a rose in bud, or a rose full 
blown. 

Besides, in some countries, where human life 
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is short, even at the age of thirty- three people 
look old, and their yonthful grace is quite 
gone : whereas, before the deluge, when life was 
longer, and they did not marry till they were 
over a hundred, it is probable that at thirty- 
three they were not grown up. 

It is thought no wrong to the perfection of 
Angels to paint them as young children. Dante 
speaks of one coming to him who was like a 
boy of fifteen years. The Holy Innocents are 
represented by the Church, in the hymn of 
their festival, as playing like children with 
their crowns. S. Perpetua saw her young 
brother Dynocrates, when released from pur- 
gatory, as a young boy playing with a joyous 
look. On the other hand, the Ancient of Days; 
of venerable age, is thought no unfit symbol 
of the Eternal Father. Age has its glory as 
well. as its defects. Its defects will perish, but 
its glory will remain in the resurrection, and 
all will substantially have the age to which 
they have attained in this earthly life, so as to 
keep the fulness of their merits and of their 
identity. 

Another thing that affects our identity is our 
character and attainments. Our character is 
the natural self we brought into the world ; our 
attainments are what we have made ourself by 
our own labour. Our virtue is partly natural, 
partly acquired. Some persons have natural 
good dispositions, good intelligence, etc. They 
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liave wliat the French call a '^bon naturel/' 
Others are &r less gifted with yirtae^ bat by 
their own efforts with grace they acquire it. 
Now it stands to reason that the joy and satis- 
faction of this possession acquired with such 
effort is very different from that of the natural 
endowment. The same may be said of acquired 
intellectual capacities. 

But whatever we are^ that shall we be sub- 
stantially in the next world. We shall take 
with us all we are^ and all we have acquired 
in virtue and intelligence. There are^ however^ 
two grades of virtue; one acquired by action^ 
the other given to contemplation. Humility^ 
for instance, may be got by humiliations, or it 
may be infused by God through a most dear 
internal light, by which, in an unmistakeable 
manner, the soul sees her own utter misery, and 
so has the lowest opinion of her own deserts. 
This grace is the most excellent. In the intel- 
ligence also iihere is a great difference between 
the wisdom of an illuminated devout man, and 
the knowledge of a scholar. Far more noble 
is that learning which flows &om above and 
from the divine influence, than that which with 
labour is acquired by the industry of man. 

Pious men of science sometimes express a 
hope that in the world to come they may have, 
imravelled to them the mysteries of geology, 
astronomy, or other secrets of nature. Doubt- 
less this will be the case. They will have their 
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fill of knowledge. Their enlarged capacities 
will scan and scrutinise all the questions they 
now have no answer for. But God reveals 
these secrets by an instilled knowledge some- 
times to His Saints without study. Saint 
Hildegarde has anticipated many discoveries 
of modern science, getting her knowledge direct 
from God. Such will be the knowledge of 
nature granted to the Blessed who have never 
studied. Mother Julian of Norwich could not 
read, yet she enters deeply into metaphysical 
questions, taught by a divine light. S. Ber- 
nard solved the hardest theological problems, 
not through school learning, but by a wisdom 
the gift of God. The most ignorant who are 
wholly united to God will thus surpass the 
scholar. Both will be content, but the kind 
of wisdom will differ, each having that for 
which he was made capable in this world. 
Each will be himself. 
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CHAPTER Y. 






f( TTTHEN Christ, our Lord,/' say^. S. Thomas, 
YY ^^rose from the dead. He did not change 
the appearance of His countenance. He only 
added to it the glory of immortality. With us 
it will be the same.'' He adds : " when we 
rise again the divine power will so treat with 
our bodily nature as to take away certain acci- 
dental qualities >i whilst others, which are sub- 
stantial, shall remain: to wit, our appearance, 
without its disfigurements; motion without 
weariness; the power of eating without its 
necessity." (Sum. III., 54.) 

Defects of mind or body, are not essential to 
our identity. They are but part of the corrup- 
tion of this mortality, which shall then be 
swallowed up of life. When our Lord on earth 
restored the limbs of the paralytic, or made 
straight the frame that was bowed down, or 
gave sight to the eye which had never looked 
on the light. He did not, by these miraculous 
benefits, change the identity of those upon 
whom He bestowed them ; He did but give to 
their bodily nature the integrity that was its 
due. So much more will our Lord in heaven 
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free from all vicious defect the bodies of the 
Blessed, making each in its measure perfect in 
beauty, yet their personality will remain unaf- 
fected. 

Defects of character also sully a man^s beauty^ 
appearing like a stain in his gestures, and on 
his countenance. For the inward man shows 
itself on the outward. It is for this reason, 
that, when a great sinner is converted, the 
change is quite transparent in his every move- 
ment, in his face, in the altered accents of his 
voice. The degraded, brutish, earthy look is 
gone. He has. put on the new man. He has 
clothed himself with Christ. He is transfigured. 
However, even the just, whilst on earth, are 
tarnished with the rust of corruption. But in 
heaven they shall shine as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father. Their beauty will then 
show in the fulness of its lustre, — the mirror 
without a spot, the sun without a cloud. 

The desire to be of comely form is inborn in 
a man's nature. Instances are not wanting of 
men, who, .on account of some notable defect, 
have not been able to bear the company of their 
fellows, as unable to pass muster^ and so best 
away — ^best alone. Sir Walter Scott quotes an 
example in his preface to the '' Black Dwarf.'' 
The poet. Lord Byron, is another well-known 
case. The thought of being deformed seems so 
hard to a sensitive mind. The desire of per- 
Bonal beauty, implanted by God, will receive its 
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legitimate satisfaction in the kingdom of His 
love in the glory of heaven. 

Beauty^ according to the definition of S. 
Denys (De Divinis Nominihus) y consists of 
** proportion'^ and '^ light.'' The beauty of a 
person's features is the beauty of '^proportion," 
which includes regularity and harmony. The 
colour of the eyes, the complexion, the hair, 
Ac, these are all the beauty of ''light;" for 
all colour is "light" in various modifications. 
The brilliant plumage of birds, the graceful 
tints of flowers, the dyes and sparkling of gems, 
are all different modes of light. In heaven all 
the Blessed will have a natural beauty, as Adam 
had in paradise. For as a painter makes a 
pleasing likeness, softening down what is harsh 
and rugged in a man's appearance, yet preserv- 
ing a true resemblance, so Almighty God will 
know how to bring each to the perfection of 
which he is capable, expunging the blots with- 
out destroying the substance, like fire freed 
from the ashes, — like a flame purified from the 
smoke. 

Our Lord is the pattern of all beauty, both 
natural and supernatural. For when Isaias 
says : " There is no beauty or comeliness : and 
we have seen Him, and there was no sightliness 
that we should be desirous of Him;" this ho 
says of the disfigurements of His Passion, not 
of His lack of personal beauty. Our Lord was, 
as the Psalmist says, " beautiful above the sons 
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of men/* In natural beauty He excelled all 
men that ever have been or 'will be. But, by 
'' beautiful above the sons of men/' is meant 
more than that our Lord had more beauty of 
form than other men. It means that His 
beauty was more than human, that He had, as 
S. Jerome says, on His Face a beauty all 
divine, " the glory as of the Only Begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.'* 

It is of this supernatural beauty that the 
Psalmist speaks, when he continues: ''With 
Thy comeliness and Thy beauty set out; pro- 
ceed prosperously and reign; because of truth, 
meeJcness, and justice J' It is with His beauty 
that our Lord goes forth conquering, and to 
conquer, — the beauty of His '' truth, meekness, 
and justice.'* With these He has overcome the 
world, reigning from the Tree, and drawing all 
things to Himself by this enthralling charm. 
And that attraction which our Lord exercised 
when on earth will be continued in heaven 
according to the promise made to the just man 
by Isaias: ''His eyes shall see the King in 
His beauty ; they shall see the land far off." 

Our Lord is, as the Canticles say of Him, 
"all lovely." His graces, however, and His 
beauty, He does not wish to keep to Himself 
alone. He desires to share them with others, 
and to be the Chief amongst many brethren, 
transforming them into His own beautiful 
image, "from glory to glory," as the Apostle 
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says. This transformation is but very imper- 
fectly completed in this life. In the lives of 
the Fathers of the Desert we read of one, who^ 
thinking he had now reached some excellence, 
desired to see himself in a vision as he appeared 
in the eyes of God. Almighty God showed 
him himself, under the appearance of a leper, 
covered with most filthy sores and corruption. 
'ihe sight was so hideous that the holy man 
prayed that the vision might be withdrawn. 

In heaven, although the perfection of each 
will be limited, there will be no defect in any. 
Our Lord will there surround Himself with 
forms of beauty in multitudinous variety, each 
having its own special characteristics. It will 
not be an indefinite beauty, colourless, so to 
speak, which will be seen in them, but an in- 
dividual stamp will mark each one. Of each it 
may be said: ^^ Non est inventus similis illi.^' 
'^None is found like Him.'' Each beautiful 
form will differ in isome respects from all others. 
And this variety will give greater contentment 
to the Blessed! just as in a garden we are 
pleased with various scents, and various colours, 
and various shapes of the different flowers. 
The scent of the orange blossom is exquisite, 
and the scent of the jessamine is exquisite, — but 
quite distinct. One might suffice for us, but 
to have both is more delightful. The beauty of 
the rose might suffice without that of the lily, 
but to have both gives more fulness of joj^. 
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And in heaven, says the Responsoryf ^' Nee 
rosa3 nee lilia desunt/^ But in the garden of 
Paradise the plants and flowers are the children 
of the human race. 

Now in the beauty of heaven the '' propor- 
tion'^ is humility, which curbs the swellings of 
pride, and keeps all to its due measure. The 
" light,^' above all else, is the lustre of chastity, 
as it is written : '^ How beautiful is the chaste 
generation with glory :'' and by glory is signi- 
fied a most luminous supernatural clarity. Or 
again, higher; the '^ light'' is the gift of 
wisdom, the living Light from above ; and the 
'^ proportion'' is the tempering of holy fear. 

The raiment of the Blessed is their faith, 
hope, and charity, with their good works. 
These are the fine linen, glittering and white, 
which is the justice of Saints. The fruits of the 
Holy Ghost are the jewels which adorn their 
persons. S. Gertrude's Eevelations often de- 
scribe the Saints, as appearing to her, clad in 
the most glorious apparel of various colours, 
symbolizing their virtues and graces. This 
apparel will add to their beauty, and fill them 
with greater gladness. They will sing, in the 
words of Isaias^ '^I will rejoice exceedingly in 
the Lord, and my soul shall be joyful in my God. 
For He hath clothed me with the garments of 
salvation, and with the robe of justice He hath 
covered me, as a bridegroom decked with a 
crown^ and as a bride adorned with her jewels." 
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Socli will be the beauty of the Blessed^ their 
bodies transparent as the light, and their every 
movement fall of exquisite grace. And the 
body, through its incorruptibility, will breathe 
forth the most delicious odour, just as a flower 
sends forth its fragrance. Everything will con- 
spire to render them glorious, and to make them 
attractive and agreeable in the society of each 
other. 
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CHAPTER YI, 

Sl^t plans piansionH* 

OHOW multitudinous will be the diversity 
of the Saints in heaven I Of a thousand 
blossoms on the same plant there is not one 
that in all points resembles another. Of ten 
thousand leaves of the same tree there are no 
two alike. There is a oneness of form, with 
variety of expression. It is said that of the 
millions of the angelic spirits there is not one 
but has a distinct beauty of his own, by which 
he is distinguished from all others. So the 
Saints of God, gathered out of the human race, 
will be clothed each one with a glory that is 
different from that of every other, his own 
peculiar possession. Each will have a name 
that no man knoweth, but he that hath received 
it. 

In our substantial character we shall be in 
heaven what we were on earth. We shall take 
delight in the same things. Identity of per- 
son implies sameness of tastes and dispositions. 
Heaven is a large country. It has a place suit- 
able for every one. It has many mansions. 
Dante makes ten heavens, which are not indeed 
supposed to be partitioned off one &om another. 
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but are symbolic of special glories, and a special 
kind of happiness. Thus there is the heaven 
of theologians, the heaven of lovers, the heaven 
of the crusaders, of kings, of contemplative 
persons, of the Angels, &c. For the happiness 
of heaven will be like the manna of old, which, 
^^ serving every man^s will, was turned to what 
every man liked.^' It contained all that was 
delicious, and the sweetness of every taste. 

Heaven will be like the feast of Assuerus, 
where every one ate and drank as he liked, and 
none* did compel. For some joys in heaven 
are joys to certain of the elect, but above the 
capacity of others. Heaven would not be 
heaven, if it forced on our acceptance pleasures 
unsuited to our character; if what it gave did 
not satisfy and content us. It is through not 
considering this that many good persons are 
to be found, who really dread the thought of 
heaven. They imagine to themselves a heaven 
which, though excessively holy, glorious, and 
splendid, will be (they feel) quite out of keep- 
ing with the wants of their own nature. They 
feel that, unless they are so utterly changed as 
that ,they should not again recognize them- 
selves, this heaven would give them no plea- 
sure. They think, however, that it is the 
orthodox heaven, so they resign themselves to 
it. 

The principal cause of their error is the 
having ' wrong, cramped views of the nature 
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of the Beatific Vision. They imagine that the 
occupation of eternity will be the sole gazing 
upon God, the gathering up of all the powers 
of the soul in one changeless act of adoration. 
It might seem that, when we see God fece to 
face, it must necessarily follow, that we shall 
find in Him our sole happiness, be occupied 
with Him alone, and that all else will be as 
nothing. Doubtless, if God chose. He could 
by His infinite power, so cause it to be, that 
perfect contentment should be given by the 
sight of Him, to the exclusion of all else. But 
God deals with human nature as He finds it. 
He treats with it as He Himself has made it. 
Human nature has manifold and varied wants, 
and heaven — to be heaven naturally — ^must have 
what will give satisfaction, not to one want 
only, but to all these difierent wants, and that 
in their multiplied and complex variety. 

The greatest want of our nature is the sight 
of Him to whom we owe our being. In our 
corruptible flesh no man could see God and 
live. When Saint John the Divine saw our 
Lord in the vision of the Apocalypse, His glory 
was so overwhelming that he says, ''I fell at 
His feet as one dead.^' But to the Blessed 
there will be no oppressive glory in the sight 
of God. For God will both exalt the powers of 
His creatures to the beholding of Himself, and 
He will temper His glory to the capacity of 
each one^B ability; so that the vision of God 
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will refresh and strengthen those who behold,' 
just as created light strengthens and refreshes 
our sight in this life of corruption. 

But as created light not only rejoices the eye 
in itself, but in all things on which it sheds 
its ray, and in which it is reflected — for they in 
these ways get some share of its beauty — so 
the Godhead gratifies the Blessed, not only by 
the Beatific Vision, which is the light of God 
in Himself, but also by all the reflected rays 
which shine in creatures with a light borrowed 
from the Divine Essence. Some persons, in 
speaking of heaven, dwell exclusively on the 
happiness of the Beatific Vision. They seem 
to think that no ray of happiness, less than 
that which comes direct from God, ought to be 
acceptable in His presence ; just as if one were 
to esteem the light of a beautiful cloud an in- 
cumbrance, and one wanted the light of the 
sun only, not both. 

This mode of thought is a mistake. In the 
earthly paradise Adam's highest happiness was 
his communion with God. It was this that 
gilded with a heavenly ray all the rest of the 
joys of Eden: the joy of Adam's immense 
knowledge, by which he knew the nature of all 
created things; the joys of his sfenses in the 
pleasures of that delightful garden ; the sweets 
of Eve's companionship, one like to himself 5 
the exercise of his full power over the animal 
creation, who all obeyed him as their king^ 
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Communion with God was Adam^s highest, but 
not his only joy. So in the paradise of heaven 
the Beatific Vision will be the highest but not 
the sole happiness of the Blessed. 

There are to be found on earth, even now, 
persons who in pleasures that are blameless 
drink in plenty with thankful hearts, yet would 
not for the world go beyond, or bommit a 
mortal sin, who, if they think they may have 
BO sinned, are unhappy till again reconciled by 
a good Confession. This very fact makes it 
plain that God is to them their principal 
delight; for out of His grace all pleasure is 
embittered. But it is equally clear that God 
is not their only delight. Other pleasures they 
have, and great ones, in society, in the things 
of sense, in intellectual pursuits; but all must 
receive their complement from God^s grace and 
love. Without the light of His smile the soul 
would be all dark, unsettled, and miserable. 

In heaven there will be many kinds of happi- 
ness, but the Beatific Vision will be the domi- 
nating chord of joy, the other lesser joys being 
in harmony with *it. All will be tinged by 
God. The vision of God will penetrate and 
pervade all, as light lends its beauty to objects 
seen by the eye. But this Beatific Vision will 
not utterly overwhelm us. Our faculties will 
not be all absorbed in amazed adoration. God 
will meet us according to our nature. He has 
made our wants naturally multiple, and H^^ 
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will satisfy them by a manifold happiness. 
Strictly speaking, God alone is enongh, for He 
contains in HimseU all those lesser things that 
make our happiness. Bat as His wisdom has 
made us to have manifold wants. He will give 
them contentment in a manifold manner. He 
will indulge the nature He has made, filling 
it after its own fashion. 

There are in heaven five springing wells of 
teeming gladness. The first the Beatific Vision ; 
2, Social joy; 3, Intellectual happiness; 4, 
Pleasures of the senses; 5, the delights of 
power. All these five fountains, in their com- 
pletest fulness, are possessed by our Blessed 
Lord, In Him they reached their utmost pleni- 
tude. But the faithful possess them only in 
measure, according to their proportion of grace. 
According to their disposition and character, 
and according also to their sacrifices of these 
things, for God^s sake, while on earth, shall 
they receive in flowing fulness in the life to 
come. 

How great, Lord ! is the multitude of Thy 
sweetness, which Thou hast laid up for them 
that imfeignedly love Thee. We shall be in- 
ebriated with the plenty of Thy house, and 
Thou shalt make us to drink of the torrent of 
Thy pleasure. Thou shalt fill us with the 
joy of Thy countenance. At Thy Right Hand 
are delights even to the end. 
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CHAPTER Vll, 

WITHOUT the Beatific Vision there would 
be no eontentment in heaven. That gone^ 
all the rest would be like a shattered mirror. 
It is the Vision of God, says S. Augustine, 
for which we were created, — ^^ videre viden- 
tem/' Only in the fulfilment of that end can 
we enjoy full satisfaction. "I have not yet 
fulfilled," he cries, ''the end for which I was 
created.^' It was the desire of the Beatific 
Vision that made Moses say to God, ''Show 
me Thy Pace." He wished to see, not merely 
the reflection of God's glory in a created light, 
but the very Godhead in Its own essence* The 
loss of this Vision forms the principal pain of 
hell. 

Whilst we are on earth there are to be had 
various degrees of the Vision of God. Thei^ is 
the vision of faith, that of infused contempla- 
tion, and that by the supernatural light of extasy . 
Contemplation and ectasias give to the soul 
such views of the grandeur of God tha^ M 
other excellences tsAe awaj and appear as ft 
mere nothiiig. The wisdom 6{ man, compared 
with that of God, looks like folly. So Moses, 

19 
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who was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians^ when he heard the words of God, said, 
''I beseech Thee, O Lord, I am not eloquent 
from yesterday and the day before: and since 
Thou hast spoken to Thy servant, I have more 
impediment and slowness of speech/^ Jeremias, 
having heard the voice of God, cried, " Ah, ah, 
ah. Lord, I cannot speak, for I am a child/' 
Of Job God had said to his friends : '' Ye have 
not spoken of Me the thing that is right, as My 
servant Job hath/' But Job himself, when he 
had heard the words of God, reproved himself, 
and said, ^^ I have spoken foolishly, and things 
above my knowledge, above measure/' For 
Job's speech, as that of a man, was wisdom, but 
compared with that of God, seemed folly. 

Man's greatest purity loses all its lustre, and 
becomes vile, when compared with the sanctity 
of God. Esaias, who was so holy, when he had 
seen the Lord sitting on His throne, broke forth 
and said: '^Woe is me, for I have held my 
tongue; for I am a man of unclean lips/' 
Lifted up by contemplation to behold the purity 
of heaven, he discovered and condemned the 
uncleanness of his lips. Those who are strong 
champions of virtue, when they behold the im- 
moveable rectitude of God, feel themselves quite 
feeble. So Daniel, after the vision of God, 
''languished for many days and was sick." 
And Abraham, when he had come before God, 
said: "Shall I speak to my Lord, I that am 
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but dust and ashes ?'* For just as a lamp^ when 
placed in the sunlight looks dull^ which in a 
dark room shone bright; so man's righteousness, 
compared with that of God, is unrighteousness. 

Those who are destitute of the light of con- 
templation know little how dark man's soul has 
become through Adam's fault. It is the bright- 
ness of this inner light that brings into such 
unlovely contrast the dusky stains of his cor- 
rupted nature. But during this earthly life 
God never shows Himself to us as He is. It 
is but a very slender glimpse of His too great 
glory that our dim eyies are enabled to behold. 
Yet however much He tempers the light to our 
blindness, it disturbs by its coming the weak- 
ness of our fallen nature. For the smallest 
touch of His illumination vehemently affects the 
darkened senses of our souls, and the little He 
discloses is to us exceedingly great. 

But when man has learned his own weakness 
and vileness, then the light of God cleanses his 
soul from all defilement, just as the live coal 
from the altar, touching the lips of Esaias, took 
away his iniquity. Then, by the vision of God, 
the soul is lifted up above herself into a higher 
sphere. * The luminous ray penetrates her 
thoroughly, and kindles within her a furnace of 
mighty love. She is filled with such an ad- 
mirable sweetness, that all affection for created 
things is gone ; all movements of the mind are 
silenced. She gazes only on that glorious, in- 
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comprehensible light of God^ which is seen by 
hec in a wonderful manner, without extension 
of length or breadth; «id which^ while it Altera 
within her, enfolds her also within itself in snch 
a way as to transcend all description. 

The prophet David says: ^Blessed is the 
people that knoweth jubilation.^' Ho does not 
say that "speaketh,*' but that " knoweth. '^ 
For this joy, which the sonl then feels, may be 
known by the mind, but cannot be expressed by 
the tongue. It so passes the understanding, 
that he, who knows he feels it, is in a way igno- 
rant of what that is which he feels; and how 
should he be able to express it by the tongue ? 

It is only, however, by snatches, and^ aa it 
were, through certain chinka, that the soul 
receives, during this corruptible life, the rays o£ 
brightness from the fountain of living Light. 
She finds herself quite insufficient to take hold 
of its fulness. Even that of which she is capa- 
ble she cannot keep long. Then she sinks down 
unwillingly from her height into the lowness of 
nature. For the immensity of this light throws 
back the mind that earnestly clings to it, by the 
too great abundance of its splendour. The soul, 
unable therefore to comprehend it, cries to God 
with David: ''Thy knowledge is become won-^ 
derful above me : it is high ; I cannot attain ta> 
it.'' 

Now though by her endeavourB the soul can-^ 
not reach all she would wi^j she does obtain^ 
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in communion with God, a joy that in its deli- 
cious sweetness &,t surpasses all the joys of 
earth. And if she could hold this as a continual 
possession, no other happiness would have any 
value in her eyes. But it slips away from her 
grasp, whether she will or not ; and it is only 
too at intervals that the visits of God's pres^ioe 
are vouchsafed to her. This makes her to pine 
with desire for that time when there shall be no 
longer any alternation of day and night; but 
the brightness of day shall continually endure, 
and there shall be no night there. 

In heaven the Beatific Vision will not only be 
to the Blessed an enjoyment of God, without 
break or interruption ; it will also be a far more 
perfect manifestation of His Presence than the 
very highest ever vouchsafed to the Saints in 
this mortal life. It will fulfil those mystical 
words of Bsaias, which say that '' the light of 
the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the 
light of seven days.'' For, in this life, that 
light which the soul comes to when she tran- 
scends all else, is not God Himself; it is but 
the light in which He dwells. But in heaven 
the Blessed will see God Himself, that is, the 
Godhead in its very essence. They will see 
Him as He is, beholding Him face to face, and 
knowing Him even as they themselves are 
known. 

When the soul is thus, by the contemplation 
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of God, so marvellously set on fire, so refreshed, 
80 filled with delight, it makes her think what 
must be the sweetness of God Himself, and how 
excessively delightful the light of His very 
presence, seeing that even the light in which 
He dwells only, and which is not Himself, is of 
such unutterable power. This makes her long 
for this Beatific Vision, to see the Godhead, to 
see the very Face of God; not its reflection 
merely, by the mirror of that light in which Ho 
dwells. For the Light, which is very God, is 
incomparably more excellent than that light, in 
which He dwells. This latter light excites the 
desires of the elect, but does not fully satiate 
them ; whereas the Light, which is God Himself, 
both excites and fully satiates. It is so pleasant 
that It is always unspeakably desired. It is 
ever given in such fulness that It completely 
satisfies. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

f l^e 9mm oi t^t Jfmttb, 

CLOSELY associated with the Beatific Vision, 
and ranking next to it as a source of joy, 
will be the vision of our Blessed Lord with His 
Five Wounds. We might have supposed that 
in heaven the Passion would find no place, its 
work being now finished. It is not, however, 
so. The Passion, which is our ladder to heaven, 
will be there our great object of worship and 
joy. Adoration and praise will be offered " to 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, for ever.'^ Over and over again are 
God and the Lamb thus associated together in 
the Apocalypse. For the heavenly city is en- 
lightened by the glory of God, and the Lamb 
is the lamp thereof. By the Lamb is meant 
our Lord as victim, with His Five Wounds. 

1. There are several reasons why our Lord 
rose again with His Five Wounds, and took 
them up with Him into heaven. He might 
have put them away had He so willed, and 
restored His Body to its full integrity, but 
He did not so choose. He wants these Wounds 
in heaven, to show to the Father how complete 
His obedience has been, how perfect the sacri- 
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fice He has offered for the sins of men. Heaven 
is given only on account of these Wounds. It 
is bnt fitting, therefore, that they should 
remain for ever. Each of these Wounds has 
a tongue, which cries aloud in the ears of God, 
and that cry is, "Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the world.'' Our 
Lord pleads for men now by His Wounds. He 
has only to point to His Wounds, and at once 
He obtains all that He asks. He has become 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross; and how can the Father say "Nay'' to 
such a Son ? " This is My Beloved Son," He 
cries, "in whom I am well pleased." So for 
all eternity our Lord will wear His Five 
Wounds, tokens of that sacrifice of infinite 
value, by which He has purchased heaven for" 
men. 

2. Our Lord also keeps His Wounds as a 
comfort and joy to Himself. They are the 
enduring guarantees of the greatness of His 
love towards us. Love is not content with an 
inward consciousness of its own sincerity. It 
likes to have some external token of the 
lengths to which it can go. It craves earnestly 
for son^e mode by which it may, in a manifest, 
palpably en^bodiment, see the vehemency of 
its passion. When one greatly loved is sick, 
we are glad to lose our rest and sleep in attend- 
ing to the ©very want of the object of oup 
lov9, We Q^rQ gla4 to do what nature ehrioks 
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from and hates vritk abhorrenee. The most 
distasteful things become a joy unutterable 
through love. It slakes our inward thirsty and 
our hearts thrill with joy to have the opportu- 
nity of sacrifice. And when we look on the 
outward tokens of the infatuation of our love, 
we are filled with delight. Our Lord has the 
same feelings of human nature that we have 
ourselves. He looks at His Wounds, and says : 
'^Behold, I have graven thee in My hands.^* 
(Isa. xlix. 16.) Our names are there written, 
deeply cut with an iron pen. There is written 
in unmistakeable characters that His love for 
us has not been merely a love of sentiment, a 
love of word and of tongue; but a love in deed 
and in truth, a love without bounds, amazing 
in length, and breadth, and height, and depth, 
that pushed Him to the shedding of His last 
drop of Blood on the shameful tree, a love un- 
measurable and infinite. His Wounds are the 
guarantees of all this, and He would not like to 
be deprived of such clear tokens. 

8. Our Lord also retains His wounds for the 
greater confusion of His enemies and false 
friends at the judgment. Then ''they shall 
look on Him whom they pierced.^' Yes, 
''every eye shall see Him, and they also that 
pierced Him. They shall see Him in His 
majesty; and they shall quake and tremble at 
His presence, beholding Him whom they 
wounded, coming in power and great glory. 
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Then will they say to the mountains^ ' Fall on 
us ;' and to the hills^ ' Cover us ; hide us from 
the Face of Him that sitteth on the throne^ and 
from the wrath of the Lamb/'^ The Lamb^ 
their victim, whose innocent Blood they shed^ 
the object of their hatred and their scorn, is 
now enthroned in might and majesty. What 
can those expect who have so treated Him ? 
He will wear still the marks of their cruelty 
towards Him, testifying against them. In 
these indelible signs they will read the sen- 
tence of their condemnation. His false friends, 
who kissed Him with the kiss of Judas; who 
drew nigh to Him with their lips, when their 
hearts were far from Him; who, amidst pro- 
testations of loyal love, sinned deeply, and 
unrepentingly ; who with sly craft wounded 
Him, and hid themselves; these likewise shall 
find their specious shelter of no avail in that 
day. They will have to stand forth naked in 
the intolerable light of His Presence. In shame 
and bitter confusion they will be forced to 
regard those Wounds, which they have in- 
flicted. To their eternal disgrace He will 
always wear these Wounds, the Wounds with 
which He was wounded in the house of them 
that loved Him. 

4. But His true friends will have great glad- 
ness in the sight of those Sacred Wounds. 
How Thomas will rejoice, thinking of the time 
when our Lord was so gracious to him in his 
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unbelief, as to allow liim to put his finger into 
the prints of the nails^ and to thrust his hand 
into His side. How Magdalen will rejoice, who 
after His Resurrection kissed those Wounded 
Feet, and let fall on them tears, not now of 
sorrow but of joy, of joy and love in a mingled 
stream. How the Saints will rejoice, who 
found in those Wounds, when on earth, all 
their consolation in trial and distress. Saint 
Gertrude one day drew the hard nails from 
the wounds in her crucifix, and replaced them 
with sweet cloves; our Lord was greatly 
pleased at her devotion. S. Francis, on the 
holy mount, during Lent, received the vision 
of a cherub, holding a crucifix. And from 
Hands, and Feet, and Side, came rays of light, 
which pierced the hands and feet and side of 
Saint Francis with wounds full of anguished 
but delicious pain. To the day of his death 
he bore in his flesh the marks of the dying of 
the Lord Jesus. But he was crucified inwardly 
before the marks appeared without. The cru- 
cifixion of the spirit was showed in the body. 
Louisa Lateau at this day is a living picture 
of our Lord's crucifixion, the blood streaming 
from hands, and feet, and side, from wounds 
formed by the unseen Hand of God. So in 
every age the Saints have dwelt in those 
Wounds, and it will be the same in heaven. 
The Lamb will be the lamp that gives light to 
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ifae holy city, that is^ onr Crucified hoid, with 
His Wounds shining like snns. 

Our Lord in heaven^ with His "Wounds, 
marks of His identity^ will be the centre of 
many brethren, the light and joy of all; His 
marks of shame now tokens of His glory. His 
Wounds are no disfigurement to Him. But, 
as the scars of a soldier are honoured by his 
feUow-citizens, and are his own glory, so is it 
with the Wounds of our Blessed Lord. The 
Saints in heaven will for ever worship those 
Wounds with adoring love, ravished and en- 
tranced, because He has thought them worth 
such a price. 

O holy Jesus, I thank Thee for Thy five 
Wounds. I should not have known how dearly 
Thou lovedst me, but for these Wounds. I am 
sorry for any share I had in inflicting thena 
upon Thee, and I hope to be of that number 
that shall adore them in heaven for ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MAN in his sin^e personality exercises a 
threefold life. He has a supernatural life 
above himself in GroA; he has a rational life in 
the things of the intelligence ; and he ha& the 
life of the enjoyment of the bodily senses. Onr 
Lord says of His faithful^ ''I am come that 
they might have life^ and that they might have 
it more abundantly.^' The life our Lord speaker 
of is tibe supernatural life. The life of reason 
He seems rather to depreciate, for He says of 
His Mysteries, '' I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them to the little ones.'' And 
Saint Paul says that God has rejected the pru«^ 
deuce of the prudent. Where is the wise? 
"Where is the scribe ? Where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world ? 

Acuteness of intellect, however, is not in 
itself a hindrance to faith. It is so only because 
man often is puffed up By it, and becomes self- 
sufficient. The Gospel does not really depress 
or narnnr man's intellectual powers. It tends 
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rather to raise them, and to enlarge their force, 
so that in heaven, together with the Beatifio 
Vision, the reason of man wiU be filled with 
knowledge, and will exercise itself in its legiti- 
mate sphere. 

A craving for knowledge is an essential part 
of hnman nature, though but few attain any 
high excellence in it. To these gifted ones 
knowledge is their life. The search after it is 
a devouring passion. Leonardo da Vinci went 
fasting to his studio as soon as light dawned | 
he stayed till darkness set in, paying no atten- 
tion to want of food. The great Newton, to 
prevent disturbance, had his study door locked, 
his dinner being placed at the door at a certain, 
hour. One day a friend came and found the. 
dinner there and the door locked. After wait- 
ing an hour, he felt hungry, and ate the dinner 
himself. In another hour Newton opened the 
door, and after accosting his friend, uncovered 
the dish, and finding it empty, said : '' Oh ! I 
forgot I had eaten my dinner.'' 

God has annexed to the acquisition of know- 
ledge an intense delight, and that delight is 
proportioned to the magnitude of the discovery 
made by the intellectual faculties. So when 
Archimedes had hit on the power of the lever, 
he was wild with joy, and ran about Syracuse 
like a madman, crying, '^Eureka!'' ^^ I have 
found it!'' This secret of science he had un- 
ravelled. When Herschell had calculated that 
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there ought to be a planet in a certain spot of 
the heavens^ and having directed his telescope 
to that quarter, at the fixed hour of the night, 
the bright face of Uranus came, and filled the 
very place he had assigned for it. Who can 
conceive the exquisite satisfaction that ravished 
liis heart ? A like joy at the discovery of the 
theory of gravitation repaid Newton for years 
of intellectual labour, and the great Harvey, 
when he struck upon the knowledge of the 
circulation of the blood. 

But on earth how little we know. The main 
secrets of nature are still, with all our advance 
in science, hidden by an impenetrable veil. 
That which we caU the attraction of atoms, 
which makes them cohere in one mass, we know 
not the cause of. It is inexplicable. What 
constitute the phenomena of life we know, but 
what makes life itself, or how life generates 
life, we know not. How a carrier pigeon finds 
her road home through the trackless sky we do 
not know. 

Why in so narrow a region of the tropics 
there -are more than three hundred varieties of 
humming birds, all seemingly living the same 
life, serving much the same purpose in nature, 
we cannot tell. Even many trivial things we 
are unable to fathom: e.g., why the horns of 
some cows are long, others short, some crum- 
pled, others straight, — why some serpents have 
poison fangs, others not; why a dunghill cock 
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claps his wings before crowing^ and a cock phea* 
Bant after he has crowed. What^ again^ are the 
exact nses of the warts on a horse's leg? and a 
thousand other things. 

On earth intellectual culture is a danger. 
Men use reason against God^ and against reason. 
Cicero says that the most ridiculous absurdities 
have had philosophers for their defenders. By- 
being overwise they became fools. For this 
our Lord says: ^^If thy eye scandalize thee^ 
pluck it out.'' It is better to have less know- 
ledge and go to heaven^ than to have more and 
go to hell. But in heaven the pleasures ol the 
intellect will be no longer a danger^ so that Grod 
will fill each with knowledge to the full of his 
capacity. This plenitude of knowledge in the 
Blessed is signified to us by the expression^ that 
the four living creatures were ''fall of eyes 
within and without." The four living creatures 
stand for mankind^ and the eye is the symbol of 
knowledge. Then the coveted secrets of natore 
will be laid bare: what is the quality of every 
little thing ; what is the nature of matter^ the 
number of the stars^ and how the various sys- 
tems of the universe are co-related and inter- 
dependent. The natural gifts and aptitudes of 
scientific men will remain in heaven ; but these 
things will be made known also to others by a 
different mode of knowledge^ and the know* 
ledge of an illuminated man is &r higher^ says 
the Imitation^ than the science of a scholar* Ift 
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Heaven^ without the attainments of study^ the 
Saints will know all things in God. 

To intellectual pleasures God will add also 
the pleasures of the senses^ that the body too 
may have its fill of delight^ and the entire man 
be wholly satisfied. On earth generally the 
enjoyments of the senses lower and degrade the 
soul. This, however, is not always the case. 
Such enjoyments may be blameless, or they may 
even be made steps to the greater love and 
glory of God. Thus a certain Saint said once, 
on smelling a rose : " I thank God, who from 
all eternity designed to give me pleasure by the 
smell of this flower.'^ An extreme mortifica- 
tion, that shuts out all that is delightful to the 
senses, may seem higher, yet practically be 
lower, leading to less perfection. Each one 
should in such matters follow his own call, and 
what God inspires him to. Those who have 
given up unlawful pleasures for the sake of 
heaven, will be amply recompensed by God for 
it; and those who have, by His inspiration, 
deprived themselves of lawful pleasures, will 
receive something higher in their stead. Ani- 
mal wants and desires will not exist in the 
incorruptible body. When our Lord ate and 
drank after His Eesurrection, He did not do 
this as wanting food ; still He had the power to 
taste what He ate ; but even without any exter- 
nal food, God will fill the sense of taste in the 

20 
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Blessed with the most delicious savours. All 
man^s senses will be filled with delights. 

But some of man^s senses are avenues of 
intellectual pleasures. Their sphere has a range 
wider and higher than that of the same senses 
in the rest of God's animal creation. For in- 
stance^ the scent of a rose has no meaning for 
a dog^ although a dog's sense of smell is keener 
than that of man. The odour of a flower gives 
pleasure only to man. The beauty of a flower 
is not seen by a horse or a sheep. They see 
the flower, but not its comeliness. The dis- 
cernment of this belongs to the rational nature. 
It is the same with the delights of music. The 
sound of a horn excites horses and dogs. The 
soft tones of a flute have a soothing charm for 
serpents. But the intricate harmonies and 
subtle plots of a piece of music, they cannot 
appreciate. 

In the description of heaven, in the Apoca- 
lypse, many things are named which delight 
the various senses of man; but what is named 
oftenest is the sweetness of the music. Of all 
accomplishments the taste for music is the 
widest spread, the easiest of culture. It ap- 
peals to almost all. It embodies and gives an 
exposition of the feelings of the soul far more 
potently than any other art, than poetry, or 
sculpture, or painting. It penetrates the heart 
with a resistless power, fascinating and subject- 
ing to its charm every affection, leading us after 
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its own will. The haman voice, above all, has 
this marvellous power, reaching to the inmost 
shrine of our being, piercing to the core. The 
sentiments of the singer, all living with emotion, 
pass by sympathetic chords into the hearts of 
those who listen. Perhaps sacred music is more 
powerful than any other. As the voices in 
choir separate and blend, the meaning of the 
Words receives its most eloquent expression, 
and the soul is borne upwards in adoration to 
the regions of religious entrancement. 

In some large cities it is the custom for the 
young children of all the schools to meet in the 
cathedral on some festival day, there in com- 
mon to sing some simple hymns, known to all. 
There is nothing artistic, no attempt at dis- 
play, yet the effect of these thousands of voices 
in unison is so entrancingly delicious as almost 
to ravish the senses away. So unbelievers 
have, without their will, been borne away into 
an enraptured enthusiasm, when it has been 
their lot, at some great assembly of the faith- 
ful for the canonization of a Saint, in S. Peter's 
at Eome, to hear the Te Deum, as it rose, sung 
by a hundred thousand voices. For nothing 
else on earth bears any resemblance to it. It 
is like a rehearsal of heaven, like the sound of 
those hymns which S. John heard in his ex- 
tatic trance, as the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of the great thunder. 
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If the marred senses in this mortal life are 
sometimes avenues of such overwhelming de- 
light, what will those transports of pleasure 
be which the renewed senses of the incor- 
ruptible body will taste, when God shall steep 
them with a contentment such as tongue cannot 
describe, in the glories of heaven ? 
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CHAPTER X, 

^ftxenhs^tps of ^tnbtn. 

COMMENTATORS tell us that heaven is 
likened to a city, because of the multitude 
of persons assembled together; to a household^ 
because of the intimacy of their friendship ; and 
to a baaquet, on account of the immense joy. 
All the Blessed will love one another; but 
doubtless those who were tied by affection to 
each other in this world, will, in the next, have 
a special attraction to each other's companion- 
ehip; and this eternal companionship with those 
whom we love will be one of the brightest joys 
of the heavenly country. 

Even on this earth, which is not the land of 
love, yet love more than any other power rules 
the world. The labourer at his toil, what is the 
thought that sustains him ? It is not merely 
care for self. It is love which animates his 
work: the love of a wife, a child, a mother, an 
aged grandsire. This it is which ennobles 
man's work, and distinguishes it from the toil 
of the beast of the field. Jacob's hard service 
with Laban pressed sweetly on him, and seemed 
light for the love he had to Rachel : the frost 
by night, and the scorching heat by day, were 
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all counted as nothings throngh the greatness of 
his love. 

Things hardest to natore become sweet 
through love. To watch night after night at 
the sick bed of one we love is not a pain^ but a 
pleasure. Love makes it so. Sleeplessness is 
not pleasurable by nature ; the close, unhealthy 
atmosphere of a sick room is not naturally 
agreeable. But love can work strange things. 
It can make that delightful which we most hate. 
If a father has rescued his child from a burning 
house, and has himself suffered severely from 
the scorching flames, yet the pain he feels is 
delightful to him, because it is to him an 
earnest, a token of his great love. He would 
not, for anything, part with the scars which the 
burning fire has seared on his arms. Soldiers 
in battle fight for their country and their 
homes, their wives and their little ones. This 
it is which gives them indomitable courage in 
every danger. Amidst all their distresses, the 
thought of their loved ones, far away, nerves 
them to endure. 

Who, then, can do without love? To be 
loved is what we value more than anything else, 
what we pine and hunger for. Riches, and 
dignities, and luxuries, will not make us happy 
without love. But love, without any of these, 
will fill us with content. Poverty, and pain, 
and destitution, can be borne with a stout heart 
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if we have love, for love makes honeyed the 
most bitter cup. 

But is all our love eternal, and are the par- 
ticular objects of our love always necessary for 
our happiness ? Should we feel a blank without 
them ? In many cases much of our love is only 
instinct, an animal craving of our nature, which 
will perish with the body. Alas I what wretched 
beings we are! We thought we loved some 
one, and when that person was taken from us, 
we thought we could never be happy again : life 
seemed unbearable. We were angry with the 
pun^s brigl^t rays, for i^ts glare was like a mockery 
pf our gloom. With a heart torn and bleeding, 
like a poor mangled wo^rm, death was to us 
more desirable than life.. But by degrees the 
blood staui^qhed, the wounds healed up. We 
could smile again; we could enter again half 
willingly into amusements and i^ejoicings. We 
had imagined ourselves utterly inconsolable. 
We were shocked and somewhat ashame^ to dis? 
cover at length our mistake. New scenes, new 
interests, new laves, by degrees breathe balm 
upon our heart. Life becomes tolerablej( even 
happy. Bemembrai^ce, passionately cherished 
at first, fades and slips away, appearing but at 
intervals on the edge of the horizon, like a pic- 
ture in a secret drawer, which w^ still keep^ 
though we seldom see it. 

We are not necessary to each other. No one 
is indispensable to another, even in this life: 
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how mnch less in {he life to comef But this 
perishable love is a sort of instinot^ implanted by 
God for useful ends^ and dies with the lower 
animal nature. 

There is^ however^ a love that is eternal : the 
blameless love of those who^ with all their sins 
and frailties^ still look for heaven^ and desire to 
have an everlasting companionship there. Such 
was the love of Bernard, the brother of S. Fran- 
cis de Sales, and his wife Mary, daughter of 
Saint Frances de Chantal. These two, when a 
war broke out, in which Bernard was one of the 
king^s chief officers, made each a vow to the 
other, that in case either died before they met 
again, the other would so live as that they 
should meet again for eternal companionship in 
heaven. In a few months they were both of 
them gone, by unexpected paths, to this ren- 
dezvous beyond the grave. Family ties, in all 
their branches, own God for their Creator, and 
the sentence, "what God has joined, let no man 
put asunder,*' spoken of the ties between man 
and wife, holds equally true of all family ties. 
Even when, for God^s sake, these ties seem to bo 
broken on earth, it is only that they may bo 
made faster in heaven. 

Saint Teresa left her father to become a Nun. 
She says that the anguish of the separation 
almost took away her life. But so long as her 
father survived, she kept up a frequent letter 
correspondence with him. After his death^ she 
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showed the most tender affection to her other 
relations. She sends this message to one of her 
nieces: ''Let not Theresetta be afraid of my 
loving any one else so much as I love her/^ 
Saint Teresa's love was only restrained in its full 
liberty of expression on earthy that in heaven it 
might overflow the more in perfect abandonment. 
The tender love of our relations, and the leaving 
them for God, are in no way incompatible iii 
great souls; but it requires a strong gratje to 
keep the higher path^ whilst still treading o^ 
the lower. 

What can be more Ibeautiful titan Saiiit Ber^ 
nard's touching outburst of sorrow in ohb of hi& 
sermons on the CantiteltBs, wheh his bjpother had 
died ? fioW sWiBfet tte last Visit of himself and 
his toother^ to the deathbied of thbii* isistiei^j 
Saint SuniiDtBlilie ': or again, the passiohat^ 
gritef of B. Frahbiis of Bales, oh the death of iiifi 
mother. 

As natural affection remains in the Saints, but 
purified and exalted, so will it remain in the 
Blessed in heaven. Saint Paul teaches this in 
telling us that we are not to be sorrowful for our 
dead in Christ, as if we never hoped to meet 
them again, for that God will bring them with 
Him, and we, together with them, shall be 
always with the Lord. Yes I one of heaven's 
greatest delights will be the continual com- 
panionship of those whom we have so loved on 
earthy who were so tied^ so knit to us^ as to seem 
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almost a part of ourselves, who understood us, 
and we understood them, to whom we could 
pour ourselves out in the most intimate com- 
piunion of mind and heart. We shall see them 
again. We shall possess them, and shall be 
possessed by them. Again that most sweet 
intercourse shall be renewed, which was to us 
the sunlight of our earthly life, out of which 
^11 was dark. It shall be renewed, not in the 
scanty n^easures of earth, in the fitful changefal- 
uess of our earthly tabernacle, but now in the 
full torrent of the eternal river, in the stable 
security of our home iu God. Oh ! how deli- 
cious will the transports of that gladness be, — a 
great swelling ocean of jpy, a boundless ocean^ 
ever the same, yet ever cl^anging ; — ^ve^ chang-i 
jngj, yet ey^ the ^ame. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Social |og^ 

MAN was created for society. ^'It is not 
good,^' said God, " for man to be alone/' 
Isolatio^ from his fellows is for man an abnor- 
^lal state. Some Saints bave 'Sought solitude 
to flee the dangers of worldly companionship^^ 
or as a penance for sin, For seventeen long 
years Saint Mary of Egypt was u,tterly alone 
in the desert, bearing the burden of her sin^^ 
with no helping hand, no companion spirit, 
Saint Johu the BaptistJ^ from his earliest child-, 
hood, fled the haunts of men, an.d lived in the 
wilderness alone, till he, at thirty years of age^ 
began his ministry. 

But the most woxvderful solitary was Saint 
Paul the first hermit. We read of him tha^ 
when Saint Antony, learning of his existence 
by revelation, went yet deeper into the desert 
to seek out his abode, after two days and e^ 
night he came up to the place, SLJxd, discovered 
the cell by a light burning within,. Saint Paul, 
had been then sixty years in the desert} alone* 
But hearing the foot of a fellow mortal ap- 
proaching, he rose and barred the door of hi^ 
cell with a stone. Only after long entreaties 
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did Antony obtain admittance. However, when 
at last he had been admitted, Panl embraced 
him most tenderly. 

In heaven the pleasure of society will have 
no danger in it. To none will it be any draw- 
back to the perfection of the love of God. 
Even on earth the craving for the love and 
sympathy of our fellows is no imperfection. 
We might think that such Saints are the high- 
'^st as a^e content with God alone ; but it is a 
mistake. Saint Paul the Apostle was a far 
greater Saint than ?aul the hermit. The Apos- 
tles are the greatest in the kingdom of heaven, 
in the New Dispensatioii, next to the Holy 
Family. Saint Paul was not indifferent to the 
lov6 and support of otbefs. He shows himself 
'cut to the quick when ''no man stood with 
iiim;*^ i^hen Demais had forsaken him, loving 
this present world ; when Luke only was with 
nim. 

Saint Paul's heart was a large one. It loved 
God intensely, but had plenty of room also for 
love to man. When God had spared the life 
of Bpaphroditus, it was mercy to Paul ; " lest, 
he says, ''I should have sorrow upon sorrow. 
Again, when in Troas for the Gospel of Christ, 
and a door was opened to him in the Lord, 
yet, he says, ''I had no rest in my spirit, 
because I found not Titus my brother; but bid- 
ding them farewell I came into Macedonia.** 
Saint Paul's Epistles are full of traits which 
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show how he both gave and courted love. The 
special salutations^ at the end of some of his 
Epistles, are due to this spirit of love. But in 
all this he was but a true disciple of the Divine 
Master. Jesus Christ also poured out His 
Heart in love, and craved for sympathy. This 
love it was that caused the bitterness of the 
pain at the treachery of Judas, which so bur- 
dened His Heart at the Last Supper. This 
craving for sympathy drew from Him the re- 
proach to Peter, '^Couldst thou not watch 
with Me one hour?*' and the thankful sen- 
tence : " Ye are they that have continued with 
Me in My temptations.'* The words of the 
Psalm also are applied to our Lord : " I looked 
for some one that would grieve with Me; but 
there was no man, neither found I any to com- 
fort Me.'* 

The ancient Fathers of the Church were men 
full of the most tender afifectionateness. Saint 
Augustine was so beloved by his people, that 
when quite tottering with age they would have 
him supported to the pulpit, that they might 
see his face, and hear for a few moments the 
sound of his voice. He, in his turn, so loved 
that it is said he cried out once, when ear- 
nestly entreating them to be good, " I do not 
desire to be saved without you." The great 
Saint Chrysostom, who was so fondly loved by 
His friends, yet reproached some of them with 
not loving him enough^ and complained to 
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them that their letters to him in his exile were 
not frequent enough. He was not ashamed to 
let it be seen how he thirsted after their affec- 
tion. 

In thesd days there are some people quite 
too grand to care to be loved by their fellows. 
They have what they think a holy indifference 
to all particular affection. They would shut 
out of heaven particular love, and merge all in 
a sort of general charity. How differently did 
Saint Augustine think and feel. Nebridius he 
calls his "dear Nebridius,^^ "my Nebridius.'^ 
And when speaking of him as in heaven, 
'^ drinking his fill of happiness without end,^* 
he adds: "And yet I cannot think he is so 
inebriated with it as to forget me ; since Thou, 
O Lord, the Fountain at which he drinketh, art 
pleased to be mindful of us.'' 

This stoical apathy is not Christianity. Christ 
Himself loves intensely particular persons with 
a peculiar love, not a general charity, and He 
desires earnestly a return of love. He thirsts 
for love, nor would it be a higher thing for Him 
to be lost in God and to care for nothing else. 
To crave for our love is no imperfection in 
Him. It is a glory. And what is glorious in 
Him is a glory also in us. He is our type. 
He is our model. All God's creatures have 
something in them worthy of being loved, but 
some more than others. Our Lord loved some 
persons more than others. They were objects 
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of His special attachment. This is insinuated 
to us when it is said that He loved Martha 
and her sister Mary ; — when the message sent 
to Him concerning Lazarus was, "He whom 
Thou lovest is sick;^^ and when Saint John is 
called " the disciple whom Jesus loved/' 

In Eeligious Houses particular friendships 
are condemned. But by particular friendships 
are meant such friendships as injure the com- 
mon charity. Particular friendship seeks the 
companionship of some to the exclusion of 
others; — will do for some what it will riot Ao 
for others. If we truly love all, and are equally 
willing to do for all or any the acts to which 
charity binds us; if we show plentiful, un- 
stinted, generous, kind love to all in all but- 
ward acts ; then we may be lavish of our hearts' 
inmost afifections on thosd wkom we feel spe- 
cially drawn to love. Our Lord's love of Saint 
John is an example of special love in a Eeli- 
gious Community. For such a Community was 
the band of the Apostles. That can never be 
blameable of which our Lord Himself gave the 
pattern. 

" Le ciel, c'est aimer en paix," says Madame 
Swetchine. On earth love has its dangers. It 
tends downwards. But not so in heaven. In 
heaven all the Blessed will desire the com- 
panionship of their fellows, even those who, for 
one reason or other, have shunned society 
whilst on earth. Man is social by nature j and 
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the glory of heaven does nofc crush nature, but 
perfects it, takes away its defects, and exalts 
it. Human nature will remain in heaven. We 
shall love our kinsfolk and friends with a par- 
ticular love. We shall know them from others. 
As our Lord, after His Eesurrection, had, in 
His impassible flesh, the same dear Face so 
often gazed on by His disciples with adoring 
love; so each one of us will be recognizable 
above by those who have known us on earth. 
Our Lord^s voice had the same tone and accent. 
His step the same foot- fall; and so with all 
who shall rise after His model. We shall know 
and rejoice in the company of each other. 
These lesser joys in heaven will mingle with 
the greater, and will not disturb the harmonic 
tone; for joy in God will be the grand chord 
with which all the rest will blend in sweetest 
concert. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



€tenml ^obt. 



SAINT Augustine says there are tliree kinds 
of love: unlawful love; natural blameless 
love; and supernatural love. Unlawful love 
can have no place in heaven. Even that kind 
of love which has been implanted in man as an 
instinct for the preservation of his race, and 
the consolidation of earthly society^ will^ as an 
instinct of the animal nature^ die with it^ never 
to be again revived. Ties of country, ties of 
kindred, unless joined with ties more exalted, 
will not last for ever. Love, to be eternal, 
must be grounded on eternal motives. If love 
be grounded merely on the fleeting comeliness 
of flesh and blood, it will be even more fickle 
than that corruptible beauty itself. 

Solid natural love has its ground in the 
appreciation in others of virtues and excel- 
lences, which we either feel that we ourselves 
possess, or which we feel are lacking in us. 
Families have their characteristic inbred here- 
ditary qualities, which are, as it were, the 
genuine stamp of the family name. These are 
the bond by which its members know and are 
knit to Jli other. Mowing for aU indi- 

81 
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viduality^ there is a sameness of sentiments^ 
ideas^ and of heart amongst the members of a 
family^ which makes them at home and at one 
with each other, far more closely than they can 
be ordinarily with any one outside the circle. 
There is, however, in some singular cases, a love 
betwixt friend and friend exceeding in closeness 
every bond of kinship. Such was the love of 
David and Jonathan. The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with David, and Jonathan loved 
David as his own soul. David, on his part, 
loved Jonathan with a love passing the love of 
women, with an enthralling love, like that of 
a mother to her only son. Grod, who is Love, 
has created in man, after His own likeness, a 
loving soul. He has done this, not only that 
we may turn our love to Him, but also that we 
may love one another with intensest affection. 
He it is that has made this love the sweetest 
pleasure we can enjoy on earth, next to His 
own love, and it is not wonderful that the hope 
of renewing again above that most delightful 
companionship is to many the loadstone Ctod 
uses to draw them to the life of grace. 

But the bonds of supernatural affection are 
&r dearer still, because the intimacy they effect 
between soul and soul is fiur closer and more 
delicious than any wrought by other lower loye. 
This affection is not grounded on any attrao- 
tions of earthly beauty, accomplishments, or 
talents. It is inspired by those charms^ fiur 
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more excellent, of heavenly grace ; that beauty, 
not of the body, but of the soul, which, being 
hidden, still appears. For the gifts of God' 
cannot conceal themselves; they come unbidden 
to the windows and betray their presence, light- 
ing up the features with a holy ray, lending 
grace to the movements of the body, the modu* 
lations of the voice, and manner of speaking; 
shedding indeed on the whole outward behaviour 
their exalting, transfiguring influence. 

But, far more than all these outward things, 
it is the intercommunication of thought and 
sentiment, intimately penetrating each other, 
that blend these two souls as it were into one, 
though each preserves its own individuality; 
not high intellectual thought, but thought 
steeped in God^s light, and sentiments all 
aflame with uncreated fire; thoughts inspired 
by God, and lit up with a heavenly ray ; burn- 
ing thoughts, like hot coals fresh from the 
furnace, which melt into the soul, making her 
languish and faint for love. 

The union between Saint Monica and Saint 
Augustine her son was a union of this kind. 
It was not the ties of kindred principally that 
bound them to each other — ties of flesh and 
blood — ^but the far straiter bonds of heaven^s 
forging. Saint Augustine's joy in his mother 
was his admiration of her holiness. And when 
some fresh trait of this beauty came before his 
view it filled him with a rapture of delight. 
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because she whom he loved had so wholly left 
earthy because she was so perfectly unchained^ 
and her whole pleasure was in the things of 
heaven. We can see this from the things he 
tells us respecting his mother in the Book of 
his Confessions. Her joy in him was also that 
he was not only converted^ but that he had 
despised all earthly happiness^ and given him- 
self entirely to our Lord. God and the life of 
heaven were the subjects on which these two 
talked with one another as the evening of 
Monica's life was closings in those last days of 
hers^ which were passed ^t Ostia^ on the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Those conversations of Saint Scholastica and 
her brother Saint Benedict^ at their yearly 
meetings^ were not prompted by, were not the 
movings of, mere natural affection. That in- 
tense craving to sit for more long hours with 
him, and hear him speak, that caused her to do 
violence to heaven to obtain her wish, so that 
what her brother had denied God granted : this 
never arose from a mere sister's liking to the 
society of her brother. Her love of her brother 
was principally a supernatural love. It was the 
love of God, and of the things of God, in him. 
These two souls were knit together by sym- 
pathies whose roots were in the paradise of 
God. 

Sympathies of this divine character have 
been tiie bond between many elect sonlsj 
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uniting them by ties of purest, hoKest, friend- 
Bhip. And many times this has been between 
persons of opposite sex, perhaps then only 
reaching its fullest expansion. Such was the 
friendship of Saint Jerome, and Saint Paula, 
and Saint Eustochium; Saint Basil and his 
sister Saint Macrina; Saint Chrysostom and 
Saint Olympias; Saint Bernard and Saint 
Hildegarde;* Saint Francis of Assisi and 
Saint Clare; Saint Francis of Sales and Saint 
Jane Frances de Chantal. These blessed souls 
lent mutual help to each other, fed on each 
other's graces, and had with each other a sweet 
interchange of heavenly lights. Their graces 
and illuminations, although bestowed by God 
partly on the one, and partly on the other, were 
not given for each singly, but were for the 
benefit of both, and were a sort of common 
fund. 

So Agatha, daughter of William the Con- 
queror, her betrothed husband having died 
before their marriage took place, her father 
wished to give her to Alphonso, King of Spain, 
But she declared that her heart still belonged 
to her first betrothed, and she should detest 
giving her hand to any other. William in- 
sisted. Then with passionate tears she besought 
our Lord to take her firom this earth rather 
than ever allow her to be married to Alphonso 

• " Je me depose en Yotre &me." (Lettre de 8. Hildegwrde d, 
8» Bwna/rd,) 
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in Spain. She died whilst on the journey, 
and was buried in the cathedral of Bayeux. 

The relationship, formed by God between 
them on earth, will be eternal. In heaven 
there will be a continuation, in a more excel* 
lent and supernal manner, of this same inter- 
change of lights and heavenly gifts. A gift, 
an illumination, will no sooner come from God 
to the one than it will be made over to the 
other. The flooding of each other's souls with 
God's lights and gracious gifts will be to them 
a ravishing joy, a transport of delight, which, 
though utterly lower than the joy of the Beati- 
fic Vision, will yet be one of the most blissful 
elements of the happiness of the Saints above. 
And oh, how pure the vehement affection of 
that clinging love ! How chaste in its exqui- 
site deliciousness the union of those Blessed 
ones, who are thus welded together in God. 

I thank Thee, my God, for the gift of love. 
O my God, I beseech Thee that all my love 
may be clean and pure; that those whom I 
love I may love in Thee and for Thee: that 
so my love may never perish, but through Thee 
may endure for ever and ever. Amen. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Aonbersatiim of t^t §Ie00eb« 

SAINT PAUL, writing to the Thessalonians, 
calls these disciples his hope, his joy, and 
crown of glory, in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at His coming. S. Paul here seta 
forth his longing expectation of meeting again 
with his disciples in heaven, where they will be 
his joy and his crown. S. Paul had a large 
heart: no Christians,— none of the Saints,— 
were shut out from their share in his love. He 
loved the converts made by S. Peter, S. James, 
and the rest of the Apostles. He loved in 
prospect all Christians in every age, to the end 
of the world. But he had a special love for 
those whom he himself had begotten in Christ 
through the Gospel, for whom he had travailed 
in birth, till Christ should be formed in them ; 
who had been to him a cause of so much sorrow 
and so much joy; with whose interests and wel- 
fare his inmost heart was so bound up; who 
had loved him with such passionate affection, 
weeping, and kissing him, and grieving most 
of all for the word that he had said, — that they 
should see his face no more on earth ; to whom 
lie bore witness that, if it might be, they would 
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have placked out their own eyes and given 
them him. 

Whilst for others S. Paul embraced all with 
a most cordial charity^ it was for these^ his 
friends^ he felt the tenderest affection. The 
thought of meeting again with them in heaven 
thrilled him with joy, to have them with him 
for ever, — to part no more. 

The bond between disciples and their master 
is not so sweet as the tie between two that 
borrow from each other, and that give mutual 
help each to the other: but this bond will be 
one of the joys of the Blessed. The great 
masters of the spiritual life, such as S. Benedict^ 
S. Bernard, S. Dominic, S. Francis, and , S. 
Ignatius, who were so dearly loved by their 
disciples, will still love and be loved in heaven, 
will still be fountains of the eternal treasures in 
His dispensation, who rules all things with, 
order, and, in every way, mediate or immediate^ 
is the Giver of every best and perfect gift. 

According to the doctrine of Saint Thomas, 
the hierarchies of Angels, first in order, are 
made by God the instruments of illumination to 
those that are lower. This is God*s general 
rule, for doubtless even the lowest Angels get 
some of their lights direct from Him. Now what 
God does in one province of His works, the like 
He does in others. There is in God*s works 
a reign of law. So it is that on earth men are 
made the instruments of illumination one to 
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another; and in heaven above^ the same law of 
God will prevail amongst the Blessed^ and the 
higher rankSj that are nearer the thro^ie^ will 
shed of the lustre of their light on those that 
are farther off. S. Augustine teaches this doc- 
trine, when he says of the Virgin-choir in 
heaven: ''That new canticle of yours the rest of 
the faithful shall not be able to sing^ but to hear 
it they shall be able, and to rejoice in your so 
excellent a good/' In these words we see that 
it is not directly from God that the faithful learn 
the excellent glory of the virginal state, but 
they get to know it through what, they hear 
sung by the Virgin-choir. The Virgin-choir 
enlighten them as to that of which they have 
not the knowledge in themselves. 

When, however, it is said that the higher 
hierarchies enlighten the lower, it may still be 
that in some things the lower give light to the 
higher, — the lowest Angel to the Seraph. Ac- 
cording to S. Denys, each hierarchy has its own 
point of excellence, not equally possessed by the 
others. The Seraphim love most, the Cherubim 
know most, and so on. The nine hierarchies are 
the complement of each other, and lend to each 
other. On earth the very grandest intelligences 
may receive instruction, in one or other point, 
from those for less highly gifted. It is thus 
God binds human society together, not suffering 
its members to be isolated, but making them 
interdependent. Just as in the body the hand 
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cannot say to the foot^ I have no need of thee ; 
nor the eye to the hand ; but God has tempered 
all the members together^ making them to re- 
quire tne support and help of each other. It 
will be so in heaven amongst the Blessed^ and 
that far more than in our defective earthly 
society. No single unit of that vast company 
can be spared. The loss of but one would lessen 
the happiness of all the rest. 

Bat how do these Blessed ones communicate 
one with another ? They do so after the manner 
of spirits, as the Angels communicate with God. 
The words of Angels are spiritual. S. Gregory, 
on the passage, " Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power and divinity,'' says : 
'^The voice of Angels, praising God, is their 
admiration, in inward contemplation. To be 
struck dumb at the marvels of the Divine Good- 
ness, is to utter a voice. For the motion of the 
heart, stirred with awe, is, to the ears of the 
Infinite Spirit, as the utterance of a mighty 
voice. This voice reveals itself in distinct 
words by expressing its admiration in modes of 
countless variety.*' Also, on the loud cry of the 
souls under the altar: ''How long, Lord, 
holy and true, dost Thou not revenge our 
blood?" The same Saint says: ''What is it 
for souls to utter the prayer for vengeance, but 
to long for the day of final judgment, and the 
resurrection of their dead bodies f Their great 
cry is their great longing. And when they 
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receive the answer from God: 'Rest yet a little 
while, till your brethren be filled up / to say to 
these souls : ' Rest yet awhile,' is to breathe on 
them, amid their burning desires, the soothings 
of consolation, by an assured foreknowledge of 
the certainty of retribution, together with the 
further gladness of the accession of many 
brethren, to be gathered to them/' 

It is not principally by articulated speech that 
the risen Saints will hold converse one with 
another; but without the noise of words they 
will be able to reveal in an instant, and, as it 
were, by a flash of light, those sentiments which 
they wish to unfold. It is thus the Angels 
speak to one another. When, for instance, in 
the Book of Daniel it is said that '^ one Saint 
said to another. How long shall be the vision ?" 
&c. ; and the other said to him, " Unto evening 
and morning, two thousand three hundred 
days;'' both the question and answer were 
spoken after the manner of angelic spirits. The 
war also between Michael and Lucifer was, ac- 
cording to the great mystic Ruisbroek, a war of 
intelligences: Michael, with his cry, "Who is 
like God f " striving to convince and refute the 
rebellion of Lucifer and his angels. Lucifer, on 
his part, unable to endure the intolerable light 
that flashed on him, seeking the outer darkness 
of the abyss, and so finding no more place in 
heaven. 

The power conversing soul with soul^ with* 
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out uttering a word with the mouth to the out- 
ward ear^ has been enjoyed by some of the 
Saints at times even on earth. At the interview 
of S. Louis with Brother GKles, companion of S. 
Francis of Assisi^ they embraced each other^ and 
not a word passed from one to the other. But 
in God their intercommunication of sentiments 
was a long and marvellous conversation. A 
few minutes contained whole hours. This 
Brother Giles explained afterwards to one of 
the Friars, who wondered that no word had been 
spoken. Articulated words are, after all, but a 
poor vehicle for the sentiments of the heart. 
Far more is told us by the gestures of the 
hands, the glance of the eyes, and the whole 
play of the countenance. It is these which give 
life to the words of the lips, vividly manifesting 
and unveiling the soul. Animals and insects^ 
such as bees and ants, without any noise, doj 
by certain signals, convey the most distinct in- 
telligence to each other, and influence one 
another. And if even in those lowest societies 
of God's creation the binding links are not 
wanting, how much more clear and perfect, and 
multitudinous and delicious, will not those in- 
tercommunications of knowledge and sentiment 
be, in that grandest climax of all societies^-— 
the society of heaven ! 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

^igmig snb Jgobitx in piea6ien. 

WHEN a friendsliip exists between two per- 
sons of very unequal sanctity, the less 
perfect is sometimes troubled, thinking that, 
through this inequality, there will be perhaps 
in heaven almost a complete separation; the 
one being so high, so near the throne, and the 
other so far off. Eeally, however, there is no 
such thing as distance between any of the 
Blessed in heaven. We are apt to imagine 
heaven after a material fashion, as some im- 
mense place, thronged with spectators of God's 
glory, some nearer to Him, some further off. 
This notion is in some respects a help to realize 
what heaven is like, but in others it is a hin- 
drance. The image is imperfect, and must not 
be pushed too £Etr, or it leads to false ideas. 

Saint Thomas (Sum. iii. 57,) teaches that 
the bodies of the Blessed will be of so glorified 
a nature, that they will be above the ordinary 
laws of place, and will not require to be con- 
tained in a place at all. They may, by the 
power of God, be in two places at the same 
time, as has happened to some of the Saints 
upon earth. Or again they may be in the same 
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place with another body. It is not improbable 
that they can move from place to place^ with- 
out going through any intermediate space^ and 
in an instant. These powers will belongs not 
to the body, considered in itself; for in itself 
the body will be of the same nature as before : 
but they will flow upon it from the soul. By 
her complete union with God the soul will be 
endowed with a plenitude of power and blessed- 
ness, and of this fulness she will give to the 
body, according to those higher laws of the 
kingdom of God, which will then come into 
normal operation. The action of these laws is 
at present only seen occasionally, in the miracu- 
lous lives of the Saints. 

Our Lord is said to have ascended above all 
heavens. But by this is meant, not that He 
is gone up to some immensely high point of 
space, but, as Saint Thomas teaches, that His 
dignity is above that of all the heavenly hierar- 
chies. In the spiritual world place is attri- 
buted to a person in a different mode from what 
it is in this material world. Between the high- 
est and the lowest there is a great difference of 
dignity, but not a great distance of space. Our 
Lord was in majesty very different from the 
Good Thief on the Cross, yet He says to him^ 
'' This day thou shalt be with Me in paradise/' 
And the words ^' vrith Jfe" betoken, not merely 
that the Good Thief should be in the same 
paradise, but that he should enjoy the honour 
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and delight of our Lord^s friendsliip, though in 
dignity so far below Him. The disciples of the 
Apostle Paul, who were to be his crown and 
his joy, were some of them very imperfect, far 
from the height of the sanctity of their master. 
Such a difference will be no hindrance to the 
nearness of friendship in heaven. 

And when it is said that our Lord is at 
God^s Eight Hand, it is not meant that He is 
in some fixed place, from which He never re- 
moves, but only that He is in the highest place 
of honour, above all creation. Our Blessed 
Lady is, in the same manner, next to Him. 
!Kone of the Blessed are in any fixed place, but 
move hither and thither as they please; but 
each one has his own fixed dignity. It is a 
question whether men or the Angels are first 
in order. Media8val theology mostly supposes 
that mankind fill up the lost thrones of those 
that fell with Lucifer. But the Fathers place 
men above the Angels, not only in the person 
of Christ, but also of those who are sharers of 
His glory, being, in union with Him, par- 
takers of the Divine Nature; so as to be able 
to follow Him whithersoever He goeth, and to 
6it on His throne, as He sits on the throne of 
His Father. For though human nature, in 
itself, is lower than that of the Angels, yet by 
the effects of the Incarnation it is lifted up 
above it ; just as copper, though a less precious 
metal^^ yet when mingled with much gold^ 
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becomes of more value than silver. Nor is the 
bodily nature any drawback. Far from it. 
S. Thomas teaches that in heaven the incor- 
ruptible body will be an advantage to the soul^ 
and will add tait a certain perfection^ enabling 
the soul to work better. In this life the cor* 
ruptible body is a hindrance to the soul; the 
soul works freer when separated from it. But 
the glorious body will be an instrument per- 
fectly submissive to the soul^ so that her beati- 
tude in union with it will be enhanced^ and will 
be greater than that of a separate soul. 

Now, according to each one^s worthiness, the 
Blessed will have bestowed upon them a cor- 
responding degree of power. This doctrine is 
taught by our Lord in the parable of the 
pounds, where to him that had gained ten 
pounds, it was given to have power over ten 
cities. The same is implied in the reward of 
the good and faithful servant: ''Be thou ruler 
over many things/' The cry of the ancients in 
the Apocalypse has the words: ''and we shall 
reign on the earth/' The life of the Blessed in 
heaven is like the life of God, a life of rest, yet 
a life of activity; a life of active rule, with 
complete freedom from toil. God, who is the 
Sovereign Buler of ten thousand worlds, can 
easily find a sphere of activity suitable to the 
genius and powers of each of the Blessed. 

The Angels are none of them idle, though 
their multitude exceeds all count. Some are 
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concerned with the souls of men. Some have 
under their charge the interests of whole king* 
doms. The elements are under the control of 
others; storms, earthquakes, pestilences, and 
the like, are brought about through their me- 
dium. The Angels war with each other, and 
enter into vehement contest, yet subside again 
always into the delicious harmony of the Holy 
Will of God. When they prevail, they are 
filled with jubilation; and if they prevail not, 
they are still content. The tumultuous jostling 
of their forces is without any rancour or bitter- 
ness, like a riotous conflict of sound in a sym- 
phony, which often, by the art of the composer, 
results in a quite unlooked-for finale, filling the 
ear with exquisite ^^surprise, and steeping the 
whole soul with pleasure. A thousand difierent 
ways offered of turning the melody with vari- 
ous combinations; all would have been good: 
why the composer chose this particular mode 
is a riddle. So it is that God rules and tempera 
the conflicts of His Angels to the working out 
of His grand and glorious designs. 

It will be the same with the activities of men 
in the Resurrection life. In this life there are 
but slender opportunities for a man to show 
himself what he is, or what he can do. He is 
cramped for want of a sphere. He can but give 
just a few specimens of his powers. Many a 
man passes away with his abilities never dis- 
played, never put iato action ; his wealth all in 

22 
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Lis coffers^ waiting for a season to come forth, 
and that season never came^ — the bud never 
opened: like the valiant bravery of a soldier 
forced to lie inactive in a time of peace. 

There are people tied by circumstances to a 
life for which they feel themselves wholly un- 
suited; talented spirits to a humdrum drudgery 
of routine ; active spirits tied to inaction ; clois- 
tered spirits condemned to mix in the bustle of 
the world, for whom life has been a disappoint- 
ment, a sad failure. But in the Besurrection 
all this will be put to rights. Each one will be 
in his place, and will feel himself in his true 
place, having just the lot that fits him. It is a 
joy to the workman to exercise his bodily 
strength ; for the mechanic ^o display his skill ; 
for the intellectual man to embody and unfold 
his thoughts. Each one has a keen delight in 
exercising his powers, whether of body or mind. 
In God^s vast creation each one will then b6 
provided with the sphere that just suits him. 
Nothing will be amiss or wasted. All will then 
be in perfect suitableness. 

O happy longed for day of finaL retribution.. 
O beautiful adjustment of delectable harmony, 
when each one's voice shall put forth its full 
powers in the eternal concert of praise, and 
each shall find satisfaction to the full. 
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CHAPTER XY, 

BESIDES the friends we know, we shall meet 
also in heaven a multitude of persons whom 
we have heard or read of, and have learned to 
admire and reverence, but whose persons we 
have never seen. §• Augustine says that such 
we shall know at once by an instantaneous re- 
cognition of the qualities revealed to us, which 
will tell us who and what the person is whom 
we behold. The Saints had this knowledge not 
unfrequently on earth. Saint Dominic and Saint 
Francis thus knew each other at sight; they 
beheld at once each in the other who it was, 
without any introduction. So Stint Paul, the 
first hermit, knew Saint Anthony, when he was 
discovered by him iu the desert. So the three 
Apostles, at the tran.sfiguration, knew Moses 
and Elias. 

One of our new acquaintances will be our 
Guardian AAgel.. He will be at the sajne time 
a new friend and an old one. For we have had 
his continual compaxuonship from the first in- 
stant of our being. He it is that has loved us 
$0 much during our pilgrimage, — with whom we 
have held so much intercourse unseen, — ^who. 
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knows ns so thoroughly^ having been with ns^ 
helping ns every step of the road of our earthly 
trial. What a joy to behold him for the first 
time I How that joy will increase as onr know- 
ledge of his love deepens in the sonl^ and onr 
knowledge of all that he has done for ns. It is 
through his help that we are where we are. 
Under God we owe our being in heaven at all 
to him. 

But what a number of persons we shall find 
in heaven whom we never should have expected 
to see there; those who, in outward seeming, 
died far away from the only path of salva- 
tion. For, as Saint Augustine says in his City 
of Ood: ''The two cities of the predestinate 
and the reprobate, are in this world confused 
together and commixed, until the general judg- 
ment make a separation.'* All in this City of 
God on earth will not be its citizens in heaven ; 
nor will all who are out of this City on earth, be 
out of the City of God in heaven. There are 
some who belong to the body of the Church, 
but do not belong to its soul; and there are 
some who belong to the soul of the Church who 
are not of its body. 

In the Quanto confieiamurf an Encyclical of 
Pius IX., the following passage occurs contain- 
ing this doctrine. ''Those,** he says, "who 
are in invincible ignorance of our most holy 
religion, and who, carefully observing the 
natural law and its precepts, which have been 
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engraved by God on the hearts of all men ; — and 
who, being ready to obey God, actually lead a 
good and upright life, can, by the help of divine 
light and grace, attain life eternal. For God, 
who clearly sees, searches, and knows the minds, 
souls, and habits of all men, does not permit, in 
His sovereign clemency and goodness, that any 
should be punished with eternal torments who 
is not guilty of a voluntary fault/' 

The grace accorded to those in invincible 
ignorance reaches the whole of the human race, 
all sects of Christians, and even Jews and Pa- 
gans. Our Lord revealed to Saint Bridget that 
He would not condemn such Jews and Pagans 
as were in good faith, and did their best to serve 
• Him. Those Jews, who were in good faith. He 
terms hidden Christians. The words are these : 
'^ Excipio omnes Judeos, qui occulte sunt Chris- 
tiani, et serviunt mihi sincera charitate, et recta 
fide, et opere perfecto in occulto. De te autem, 
Pagane, excipio omnes qui libenter incesserent 
per viam mandatorum meorum, si scirent quo- 
modo, et si instruerentur ; qui et opera faciunt, 
quantum sciunt et possunt,— hi nullatenus vo- 
biscum judicabuntur.'^ (B. I., ch. 41.) The 
Revelations of S. Bridget were examined by the 
Council of Constance, and approved, as contain- 
ing nothing contrary to faith. This was sanc- 
tioned by Martin V. Urban VI. had them again 
examined, and declared them '^ free from error^ 
and truly revealed by the spirit of God;'' 
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Some Pagans^ with their small lights have 
given very bright examples of virtue; Alexan- 
der and Cyrus of chastity. Phocion, being con- 
demned to death unjustly by the Athenians^ was 
asked if he had any message for his son. 
" Yes," he said, '^ tell him to forgive the Athe- 
nians my death, and to take no revenge/' 
Suetonius says that the Emperor Titus used to 
visit and serve the sick soldiers with his own 
hands. The Emperor Hadrian did the same. 
Pliny reports the same of the Emperor Trajan. 
Tiberius, Ausonius, and Gratian did the same. 
S. Paul says "that Pagans, to whom God^s law 
was not known, but who, attending to the voice 
of conscience, became a law to themselves, to 
which they lived faithfully, that these were 
justified before God.'* (Rom. ii.) 

In the Revelations of Sister Emmerich, pub- 
lished with the approbation of the pious and 
learned Bishop Sailer, of Ratisbon, and trans- 
lated for Catholics into every European language, 
is to be found a still more remarkable teaching 
of the same doctrine. She says, (chap. 64) *' I 
next saw our Lord, with His triumphant Pro- 
cession, enter a species of Purgatory, which 
was filled with those good Pagans, who, having 
a faint glimmering of the truth, had longed for 
its fulfilment. This Purgatory was very deep, 
and contained a few demons, as also some of the 
idols of the Pagans. I saw the demons obliged 
to confess the deceptiou they had practised with 
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regard to their idols; and the souls of the 
Pagans cast themselves at the feet of Jesus^ and 
adored Him with unutterable joy. Here, like- 
wise, the demons were bound in chains and 
dragged away/' 

The remarkable point to be noticed is, that 
these Pagans were actual idolaters; but inas* 
much as they had acted in ignorance, and had 
not sinned against the light, they were not 
condemned. When S. Paul speaks of the con- 
demnation of those who served the creature 
rather than the Creator, he speaks of the intel- 
ligent, ''who, when they knew God, glorified 
Him not as God,'' but consented to idolatry and 
the viciousness of a filthy life. 

Such were those sophists, who, making a 
show of wisdom, became really fools. But the 
true philosophers, such as Socrates, Plato, and 
their disciples, these were hidden Christians. 
Father Gratry, in his Oonnaissance de Dieu, a 
book examined and approved at Bome, main- 
tains that S. Paul never intended to condemn 
these. Socrates and Plato, he shows, had a 
belief in the need of a Divine Bedeemer, and 
inculcated this belief on their disciples. The 
same is maintained by Stolberg in his book on 
the Love of God. 

Some Christian writers have twitted Socrates 
with being false to his creed in the unity of the 
Godhead, because, as his life ebbed away, he 
iiold a friend not to forget that he owed the 
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sacrifice of a cock to ^sculapius. But it is 
evident that this speech is one of sarcastic con- 
tempt of the idol god. A sacrifice is offered to 
^scnlapins^ the god of healthy not on recovery 
from sickness^ but when death was certain. 
Socrates insinuated^ in his humorous vein^ 
that this god brought death rather than life. 
God thus has His elect hidden amidst the 
filth of the Pagan world, amongst gainsaying 
Jews and heretics. And His eyes see far more 
there than ours. Elias thought he alone was 
left of those who did not worship Baal, but God 
told him He had still left in Israel seven thou- 
sand men. God will manage to save a large 
remnant; and, in the words of the Post Com- 
munion of Martyrs, our souls will be glad- 
dened by their company in heaven, — " perpetuo 
laetemur aspectu/^ 

S. Augustine says we ought to despair of no 
one. We might have thought that those who 
repented not at the preaching of Noe would be 
lost, both body and soul; but Scripture ex- 
pressly assures us to the contrary. Those who 
are types of the reprobate are not necessarily 
themselves reprobate. S. Chrysostom thinks 
that Cain was perhaps saved, others that Esau 
was. Ananias and Saphira are supposed to 
have suffered death in the body for the salva- 
tion of the soul. The Fathers had much larger 
views of God's mercies in Christ than many of 
our modems. S. Jerome supposes that bad 
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Christians generally^ unless absolute renegades^ 
will escape eternal torments. His words are 
these: (Is. chap. Ixvi.) ^'Sicut diaboli, et 
omnium negatorum^ atque impiorum qui dixe- 
runt in corde suo non est Deus etema tormenta : 
— sic peccatorum^ atque impiorum, et tamen 
Christianorum, quorum opera in igne probanda 
sunt, atque purganda, moderatam arbitramur 
et mixtam dementia sententiam judicis/^ S. 
Francis of Sales held the same doctrine.* The 
Church prays with hope even for those who 
have been bad, if they have died " with the 
sign of faith.'^ She pleads for her child that 
'^ though he has sinned, he has not denied the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.^' 
Such is the Churches idea of the ample embrace 
of God^s mercy. 

What a comfort it is that our Lord will be 
our Judge, and not our neighbours. Father 
Lacordaire gives it as his conclusion, in his 
Results of Divine Oovemment, not only that the 
majority of Christians, but that the great ma- 
jority of mankind will be saved. 

Perhaps some may think the doctrine of 
Cardinal Sfondrato more probable. According 
to the doctrine of Cardinal Sfondrato, the mass 
of Pagans will, after undergoing sensible painst 

• Spirit of S. Franois de Sales, m. 10. 

f S. Thomas says, " that ptmishment does not always mean 
sensible pains, bat sometimes the pain of loss only,— and that • 
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for a time^ attain^ in their measure^ to that 
natural happdness and beatitude which S. 
Thomas speaks of as the portion of unbaptized 
infants. It was an opinion general before the 
time of Peter Lombard; and this doctrine has 
been revived by later theologians, that the sen- 
sible sufferings of the lost are, after a time, 
lessened and relieved. The damned will, how- 
ever, never be admitted to the Vision of God. 
Cardinal Sfondrato^s doctrine was examined at 
Eome, and the Holy See refused to censure it. 
It may be added that S. Augustine and S. 
Thomas maintain, that Being, ever in pain, is 
preferable to non-being. (Sum. I. 53.) It is 
related in the Vision of S. Brandon, an Irish 
Abbot, that the Saint saw that some of those 
who fell with Lucifer, have still great natural 
joy, their trespass having been but little, and 
our Lord being merciful. 

Our Lord^s judgments will be much more 
gentle than those of men. Men are extreme 
to mark what is done amiss, but Qod is not. 
He knows whereof we are made. He remem- 
bers that we are but dust. Our Lord makes 
allowances; because sometimes, when the spirit 
is willing, the flesh is weak. He has a fellow 

fire^ too, in Soriptnre, is frequently the fign^ire of any pnxiiah- 
ment whateyer." (Supplem. to Sum., Ques. LXXI. 5.) 

** Nothing is ontside the sphere of Ck>d's loye, and none, not 
even the damned, can escape it altogether."— C^mfion Life and 
Virtues. Bp, Qay. 
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feeling with our infirmities, having been in aU 
points tempted like as we, though without 
sin. We could not therefore search out a more 
lenient Judge than Him. If He can find any- 
thing to be alleged in our favour, He will cer- 
tainly bring it forward. Besides, it is His own 
interest to get us into heaven, if He can. He 
receives much more glory by our salvation than 
by our damnation. Then, again. His love for 
us is so great that He shed His Blood for us : 
so that we have for our Judge one who loves us 
intensely, who will do all in His power to bring 
us through safe. When we consider these 
things, it seems almost wonderful that any one 
should be lost« 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

ifob's 4ftbtlxts to His IprmmttS. 

THERE is nothing so reliable as Qod's word. 
^^As we haye heard, so we have seen,'^ 
is the exclamation of David on beholding how 
completely the promises of God were per- 
formed. The like sentiment Solomon breathes 
when he says of God: "There hath not failed 
so much as one word of all the good things 
that He promised/^ God^s word is, as David 
says, ^^ like silver tried in the fire, purged from 
the earth, refined seven times/' There is no 
dross in God^s word, it is all pure truth. 

But there are certain seasons when God's 
truthfulness to His promises shines out before 
the soul in a most clear manner; and it is then 
she is constrained to cry out with the Psalmist : 
'^As we have heard, so have we seen.'' One 
of these periods is that of conversion. By con- 
version is meant the change from a worldly or 
wicked life, to a life of interior piety, when not 
only bad habits are put away, but the heart 
becomes radically new. 

1. When God calls to conversion the soul 
does not generally absolutely refuse, but she 
lingers; just as when Lot was told to go out 
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of Sodom he lingered. And^ as he lingered^ 
the Angels took hold of his hands^ and drew 
him out. So the soul lingers. She cannot 
bear the idea of parting with her old carnal 
pleasures, and her worldly toys. She is told 
of the light yoke of the Lord, and of that ser- 
vice which is perfect freedom ; and hearing, she 
feels to long after a new and better life. Still 
the old looks pleasant, and the new cheerless 
to her eyes yet blind and carnal. But how to 
give herself to God ? How to break from the 
degrading bonds, the toys which give no con- 
tentment? Divine grace alone can complete 
this work, lending to the will that resolute 
firmness which it in vain of itself essays to 
arrive at. Then quickly are the chains of our 
sins broken, and an immense gladness takes 
possession of the heart. 

Then it is that the soul is led to exclaim: 
''As we have heard, so have we seen.^^ For 
all that she had been told of the ''peace that 
passeth all understanding,^^ the "joy unspeak- 
able and glorious,^' the " refreshment and rqsf 
given by Christ to the heavy laden; these 
things she knows now, not by the report of 
others, but she feels and tastes them. She is 
amazed at her former blindness, her dulness, 
and insensibility. And as for those base joys 
of the flesh and of the world, she now quite 
detests them. "0 how sweet,'' says Saint 
Augustine, "was it of a sudden become to me 
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not to ha,YQ the sweets of those toys. What I 
had feared to lose I now cast gladly from me. 
For Thou didst drive them forth. Thou who 
art the true and Sovereign sweetness. Thou 
didst expel them, and instead didst thyself 
enter in, sweeter than all pleasure, brighter 
than any light, more secret than any hidden 
thing/' 

2. God's fidelity to His promises is also put 
to a severe test in the embracing of the Reli- 
gious life. To go into a Convent is a daring 
experiment. What a wrench it is by which 
we are parted from home and family, from our 
wonted occupations and loved pursuits. Then 
the life itself which is embraced seems full of 
hardships, and so barren of natural deKghts. 
This is not the case merely with the very 
austere Orders, but with those, too, where the 
body has not such rough treatment. Then 
there is the Religious discipline, the obedience, 
the silence, the having nothing of one's own. 
Altogether, it requires no small courage to ad- 
venture oneself into this strange country. 
When people enter a Convent, they look for, 
not a safe road to heaven only, but also a 
greater happiness on earth. They want to 
have both worlds, the present and that which 
is to come. And they are not disappointed. 
God has promised this, and He is not slack in 
fulfilling His word. Worldlings have no idea 
of this. In the Religious life they only see the 
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thorns. They do not see the lily that grows 
amongst the thorns. They do not smell its 
delicious scent^ or at least but at a distance. 
Then they say : '' Oh, you have a hard life, but 
you will get your reward! one day.*' They 
think that on this side the grave the Religious 
life is a dreadful weighty cross, a very misery, 
but that Religious bear with it for the sake of 
eternity. 

They are, however, much mistaken. The 
Religious life is not the burdensome task they 
imagine it to be. For after all, what are its 
hardships ? Nature is content with little, and 
grace with less. Plain coarse food relishes 
quite as well after awhile, as the most delicate 
dainties. One can sleep with quite as much 
comfort on a hard bed as on a soft one. In 
short, a simple, austere life is in itself quite as 
pleasant as a life of artificial worldly comfort. 
No doubt at first the giving up of these things 
costs, till a new habit is established. 

Home and friends and independence are at all 
times a real sacrifice; but then, our Lord 
makes rich compensation for all that is lost 
on His account. He would be false to His 
word if He did not. For He has said : '^ There 
is no man, who hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or 
lands, for My sake, and for the gospel, who 
shall not receive an hundred times as much in 
this present time.'- There is no waiting for 
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eternity. It is promised that in the present 
life he shall receive a hundred times as much 
joy, happiness, and contentment, as those things 
would have given him which, for Christ's sake^ 
he has forsaken. GodUness, as the Apostle 
says, has the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come. So that the 
faithful Religious may say: ''As we have heard, 
so have we seen. I had been told that Be- 
ligious were excessively happy. I now find, by 
my own experience, that this is perfectly true.'* 

3. There is, however, in this perishing life no 
complete happiness. The wine, on this earth, is 
ever mingled with gall. Perfect happiness is 
reserved for heaven. There we shall not be 
disappointed of our hope. We shall be able 
to say : '' As we have heard, so have we seen.'^ 
But if this be so, why is it that so few, even of 
the good, like to die ? Apart from the fear of 
the judgment, or of purgatorial pains, good men 
fear to die. 

It is because death ushers us into an unknown 
world, — a world for which we have no measure. 
We know what this world is like. This world 
has its sorrows, but it has its joys. We have 
round us dear familiar faces, and we think. Doth 
bitter death thus separate? We have our in- 
teresting plans, our pursuits, and pleasures. 
Altogether life is not so unlovely, but that, 
with Ezechias, we could do with a few more 
years. 
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Still, we have heard of heaven, of the fulness 
of joy, at God's right Hand. Why then linger 
below ? Surely, to have heaven instead of earth 
were a happy exchange. We allow it, yet linger 
still. We should like to have palpable posses- 
sion of heaven before losing our hold on earth. 
Doubtless no one that is in full possession of 
heaven ever wishes to re-enter this vale of tears. 
But till we can get a firm hold of that which 
we shall love more, we naturally cling to that 
which we have, though the love of it be less. 

Once in possession, we shall have no regrets. 
Ample amends will be made for all we lose. 
Streams of bliss unutterable will to the full 
satisfy our hearts. For then we shall have, not 
those tiny rills of joy that are allowed us during 
our banishment, but in overwhelming billows 
will our God pour upon us all the treasures of 
His magnificence. Even the hearing of these 
things, what a comfort, what a strength, what a 
refreshment it is! But then it will no longer 
only be the hearing of the ear, for our eye shall 
see them. Then, in nncontrolable gladness shall 
we cry : '' As we have heard, so have we seen 
in the city of the Lord of Hosts^ in the city of 
our God : God hath established her for ever.'* 
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